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Daily paper is textbook for foreigners, 31, no. 2, Oet. 

Dairy project for intermediate schools (Fox), 76-79. 
no. 4, Dee. 

Dalhousie University (ITalifax, Nova Seotia): Seien- 
tifie training in fisheries, 91, no. 5, Jan. 

Davis, Mary D.: Boston eonference of kindergarten 
clementary snpervision, 155, no. &, Apr.; Fourteen 
nations represented at Pan-Ameriean Child Congress, 
no. 6, Feb.; Kindergartens are developing satis- 
factorily in Cuba, 128-129, no. 7, Mar. ; ; 

Davis, Roy T.: Spain and Costa Rica in academic 
aceord, 51, no, 3, Nov. 

Deaf (cbildren): Instruction, 43, no. 3, Nov. 

Dean, A. L.; Men should continue to grow in intellee- 
tual power, page 3 of eover, no. 8, Apr. / 
Dearing, Morris: Portuguese sehools in Rio de Janeiro 

and Fall River, Mass., 103, no. 6, Feb. 

Defeetive vision: Children, 196, no. 10, June. 

Dental defects: German ehildren, 99, no. 5, Jan. 

Denver, Colo.: Clubhonse for foreign-born mothers, 
177, no. 9, May; junior and senior high sehools, serv- 
iees of trained librarian, 71, no. 4, Dee.; “opportunity 
sehool,”’ 143-145, 149, 160, no. 8, Apr. ; 

Department of Edueation (United States): Bill to 
ereate, 98, no. 5, Jan. 4 

Department of Superintendenee (N. E. A.): Meeting 
Boston, Mass., 141-142, no. 8, Apr. See also Natioual 
Edueation Assoeiation. 

Design project based on the study of Japanese art 
(Corkran), 192-193, no. 10, June. 

Determination of objectives iuvolves more than mere 
job aualyses (Proffitt), 196, no. 10, June. ; 

Detroit, Mieh.: Ceramie arts, Eastern High School, 
67, no. 4, Dee.: ‘‘ Mother Goose’’ eamp for children, 
16,no.1, Sept. _ 

Diseipline in learning (Russell), page 3 of eover, no. 5, 
Jan, 

Displaying worthy examples of art, museum seeks to 
elevate popular taste (Elliott), 81-84, no. 5, Jan. : 
Dormitories for Montana publie-high school pupils 

(Lathrop), 92-93, no. 5, Jan. 


E 


Eeonomy of time through reorganization of junior 
eollege (Judd), 135, no, 7, Mar. 

Edueation Week. See Ameriean Edueatiou Week. 

Edueational aims of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(Elliott), 106-109, no. 6, Feh. ; ‘ 

Edueational and seieutifie associations: Meetings dur- 
ing spring and summer of 1928, page 3 of cover, no. 9, 

§ May. ar : abies 

Edueational assoeiations; American Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, welcome 
survey, 3, no. 1, Sept.; Assoeiation of Colleges and 
Seeondary Sehools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, program of aeerediting secondary schools, $8, 
no. 5, Jan.; Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, meeting, Charleston, 
S. C., 47-48, no. 3, Nov., meeting, Jacksonville, 
Fla., 87, no. 5, Jan.; Commission on International 
Iniplieations of Edueation, meeting, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 194-195, no. 10, June; Couneil of State Super- 
intendents (N. E. A.), 146, no. 8, Apr.; Department 
of Superintendenee (N. E. A.), meeting, Boston, 
Mass., 141-142, no. 8, Apr.; International Kinder- 
garten Union, meeting, Grand Rapids, Mich., 191, 
no. 10, June; International Union of Teaehers’ As- 
sociation, meeting, Berlin, 127, no. 7, Mar.; National 
Committee on Research in Seeondary Education, 
meeting, 84, no. 5, Jan.; National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Ohio, hraneh, 154-155, no, 8, 
Apr.; safety work, 89, no. 5, Jan.; Natioual Couneil 
of Edueation of Honduras, meeting, Tezucigalpa, 
93, no, 5, Jan.; National Edueation Assoeiation, 
meeting, Seattle, Wasb., 11, no. 1, Sept.; National 
Union of Teachers of England, eapital fund, 6, no. 
1, Sept.; Ohio State Edueational Conference, ineet- 
ing, 130, no. 7, Mar.; Pan-American Chik] Congress, 
meeting, Havana, Cuba, 104, no. 6, Feb.; regional, 
eomparison of standards for seeondary schools, 147-149, 
no. 8, Apr.; World Federation of Education Asso- 
eiations, meeting, Toronto, Canada, 4-6, no. 1, 
Sept. See also Parent-teacher associations. 

Edueational guidance, 94-95, no. 5, Jan. 

Edueational legislation: Nebraska, charaeter eduea- 
tion, 66, no. 4, Dec. 

Educational researeh: U. 8. Bureau of Edueation, 46, 
no. 3, Nov. 

Edueational statisties: U. S. Bureau of Edueation, 
preparation, 170-171, no. 9, May. 

Edueational surveys: U. S. Bureau of Edueation, 
land-grant eolleges, 72-75, no. 4, Dee.; 127, no. 7, 
Mar.; 190-191, no. 10, June. 

Elementary education: Report of commission, 85-86, 
no. 5, Jan.; Sweden, 19, no. 1, Sept. 

Klementary studies: Seven years advocated, 110-111, 
no. 6, Feb. 

Elliott, Huger: Displayiug worthy examples of art, 
Museum seeks to elevate popular taste, 81-84, no. 
5, Jan.; Edueational aims of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seuim of Art, 106-109, no. 6, Feb. 

Employment certificates: New York City, 189, no. 10, 
June, 

Jneourage spiritual and intellectual freedom (Adair), 
page 3 of eover, no. 4, Dec. 

Engineering: Training and qualities necessary to suc- 
cess, 58-59, no. 3, Nov. 


SCHOOL LIFE 


England: French and English boys fraternize in eainp, 
41, no. 3, Nov.; international sehool journeys of ehil- 
dren, 171, no. 9, May; secondary schools, 181-183, no. 
10, June. 

English langnage: Pittsburgh, Pa., forcign mothers 
taught in their own homes, 123, no. 7, Mar. 

English women trained for Australian service, 93, no. 5, 


Jan, 

English youths make desirable settlers in Canada, 3, 
no. 1, Sept. 

Englishmen now advocate secondary education for all 
pupils, &7, no. 4, Jan. 

Entomology and botany: Rural schools of Michigan, 
59, no. 3, Nov. 

evening manual training school for adults: Butfalo, 
N. Y., 69, no. 4, Dee. 

Eventfn! meeting of Department of Superintendenee 
at Boston (Cook), 141-142, no. &, Apr. 

Experiment in piano instruction in a rural sehool 
(Smith), 178-179, no. 9, May. 


F 


Fabrieant, Josephine: Posture, page 4 of cover, no. 8, 
Apr. 

Faeulty advisers to girls: Wiseonsin high schools, 199, 
no. 10, June. 

Fifeshire, Seotland: Cireulating library, 103, no. 6, Feb. 

Filing system: Up-to-date, 153, no. 8, Apr. 

Filipinos: Students in the United States, 87, no. 5, 
Jan. 

Finland: Free instruction in ltalian, 66, no. 4, Dee.; 
school ehildren entertained in Germany, 183, no. 10, 
June. 

Fisheries: Seientific training, Dalhousie University, 
Nova Scotia, 91, no. 5, Jan. 

Food: Preparation, Franees E, Willard Sehool, Long 
Beach, Calif., 67, no. 4, Dee. 

“Food handlers’ health certificate’: New York City, 
Sinowoen ane 

Foreign-born mothers: Denver, Colo., elub house, 
177, no. 9, May. 

Foreign mothers taught iu their own homes, 123, no. 
7, Mar. , 

Foreign projeets of ehildren’s fund of Ameriean Junior 
Red Cross (Brown), 64-66, no. 4, Dee. 

Foreigners; Buffalo, N. Y., daily paper used as text 
book, 31, no. 2, Oet. 

Forestry: Course in shadg-tree problems, Syracuse 
Uuiversity, N. Y., 52, no. 3, Nov, 

Fourteen nations represented at Pan American Child 
Congress (Davis), 104, no. 6, Feb. 

Fox, Florence C.: Dairyprojeet for intermediatesehools, 
76-79, no. 4, Dee. 

France makes beginning of free secondary education, 
131, no. 7, Mar. 

Freneh and English boys fraternize in camp, 51, no. 
3, Nov. 

French are treating Germans with consideration, 93, 
no. 5, Jan. 

Freneh museums after busts of great Americans, 71, 
No. 4, Dee. 

Fresb-air rooms briug strength and joy to anemie 
children (MacNutt), 132-135, no. 7, Mar. 

Friends’ sehools patronized largely by other sects, 105, 
no. 6, Feb. 

Function of medical schools is to turn out general prae- 
titioners (Mayo), 41-43, no. 3, Nov. 


G 


Gaelic and Greek: Promotion of study, Scotland, 97, 
no. 5, Jan. 

Gaumnitz, Walter I1.: Articulation between junior and 
senior high schools, 112-114, no. 6, Feb. 

General guidance responsihilities of the secondary 
school (Reavis), 1-3, no. 1, Sept. : 

Georgia Sebool of Technology: Cooperative plan, 93, 
no. 5, Jan. 

Germans turn from military exereises to organized 
sports (Claiborne), 52, no. 3, Nov. 

Germany: Dental defects, school children, 99, uo. 5, 
Jan.; entertains Finnish sehool children, 183, 10. 
10, June. 

“Gingerbread Village: Summer eamp for children, 
Detroit, Mieh., 16, no. 1, Sept. 

Graded participation by student teachers gains ap- 
proval (Pryor), 8-9, 19, no. 1, Sept. 

Graut, Julia P.: Ilome eeonomics department and 
Social agencies, 84, no. 5, Jan. 

Great Britain: Instruction of adults in prisons, 41, 
no. 3, Nov.; secondary education advocated for all 
pupils, 87, no. 5, Jan. 

Greenland teacher will inspeet Alaskau sehools, 109, 
no. 6, Feb. 

Gregg, F. M.: Abraham Lineol a pioneer youth in 
Indiana a century ago, 116-118, no. 6, Feb. 

Grizzell, E. 1).: A comparison of standards for seeond- 
ary schools of regional associations, 147-149, no. &, 
Apr.; Accrediting secondary sehools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, 88, no. 5, Jan. 

Guidance, educational. See Edueational guidance. 
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Ifall, Barton: Free instruetion in Htalian for Finns, 66, 
uo. 4, Dee. : 

Handling of reiudeer meat is reaehing a businesslike 
basis, 111, no, 6, Feb. 


Ifard-of-hearing children: Instruetion, 43, no. 3, Nov. 
See also Deaf children. 

Ifarper, Franklin Y.: The kind of experience that 
counts, 3, no. 1, Sept. 

Tlarrison, Leland: Reorganization eleinentary eduea- 
tion in Sweden, 19, no. 1, Sept. 

Harvard and Yale: Scholarships for British students, 
10no. 1, Rept. 

Harvard University: Financial aid to students, 195, 
no. 10, June; student “vagabonding,” 94, no. 5, Jan, 

Hawaii: Need for hoime economies, 54-57, no. 3, Nov. 

Ilealth edueation: Czechoslovak Junior Red Cross, 
95, no. 5, Jan.; rural schools, 187-189, no. 10, Jnne. 

Ifealth program: Rural schoots, 91, no. 5, Jan. 

Ifealth‘serviee (rnral): Virginia, 162, no. 9, May. 

Health work by the Pennsylvania parent-teaeher asso- 
ciations (Wilkinsen), 114, no. 6, Feb. 

Hemingway, Roberta: Nursery-kindergarten-primary 
workers at Grand Rapids, 191, no. 10, Jnne. 

Hligh sehools: Catholie, rapid growth, 150, no. 8, Apr.; 
Highland Park, Mich., supervised researeh for 
students, 43, no. 3, Nov.; jnnior and senior, articula- 
tion betweeu, 112-114, no. 6, Feb.; number built on 
seven and eight grades elementary schools, 130, no. 7, 
Mar.; rapid progress, 104, no. 6, Feb.; Wyoming, 
aeeredited, 34, no. 2, Oct. See alsa Secondary sehools. 

Iligh sehools reflect cosmopolitan character of New 
York City (Abelow), 23-25, no. 2, Oct. 

Highland Park, Mich.: {Lligh-sehool students, super- 
vised research, 53, no. 3, Nov. 

Hoban, C. F.: The school jouruey as a visual aid, 
32-34, no. 2, Oct. 

Home and sehool: Aceord hetween, 129, no. ¢,) lar, 

Ifome eeononies: Class for hoys, Maston Park Tligh 
Sehool, Buffalo, N. Y., 195, no. 10, June; Hawaii, 
need, 54-57, no. 3, Nov.; Minneapolis, Minn., publie 
schools, students record personal expenditures, 3€-37, 
no. 2, Oct.; New Zealand, instruction, 157-160, no. 8, 
Apr.; Tulsa, Okla., 197-198, no. 10, June. 

{Lome economies departments and social ageneies 
(Grant), 84, no. 5, Jan. 

IIome reading: Otter Tail County, Minn., 
receive certificates, 97, no. 5, Jan. 

Hionduras: National Couneil of Edueation, meeting, 
93, no. 5, Jau. 

{Yonolulu: Safety work in schools, 162, no. 9, May. 

Tloover, Herbert: Teachers maintain an exeeptional 
standard of eonduet, page 3 of cover, no. 7, Mar. 

{low home eeonomies funetions in the homes of Tulsa, 
Okla. (Brooks), 197-198, no. 10, June. 

Tow parents may aid the rural sehool health prograu. 
(Sherman), 91, no. 5, Jan. 

Ifow teachers may aid the medieal inspection program, 
71, no. 4, Dee. 

Hull University College, England: Opening, 33, no. 2, 


pupils 


et. 
tlumke, Homer L.: Complete aecord between home 


and school, 129, no. 7, Mar. 


I 


Ilinois: Parent-teacher movement, 176-177, no. 9, May. 

In planning new suhdivisions realtors provide for 
school play, 17-19, no. 1, Sept. 

In the midst of turmoil Chefoo eontinues an eduea- 
tional center (Webber), 12-14, no. 1, Sept. 

Yndustrial coneerns finance student excursion (Lip- 
pert), 3, no. 1, Sept. 

Industrial edueation: 
196, no. 10, June. 

mesa: of Tropieal Medieine, Venezuela, 91, no. 5 
an. 2 

Instruction eonfused with education, page 4 of eover, 
no. 1, Sept. 

Intelligent oecupation a part of the true educational 
proecss (Butler), page 4 of eover, no. 6, Feh, 

Intermediate schools, dairy project, 76-79, no. 4, Dee. 

International compact in education: University of 
San Mareos, Peru, and University of Paris, France, 
140, no. 7, Mar. : 

“Thiternatioual house”: University of California, 51, 
no, 3, Nov. 

International Kindergarten Union: Meeting, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., 191, no. 10, June. 

International library school: Paris, 109, no. 6, Feb. 

International school journeys made by English chil- 
dren, 171, no. 9, May. 

International Uniou of Teachers’ Associations: Meet- 
ing, Berlin, 127, no. 7, Mar. 

Intersehool eorrespondence promotes international 
understanding (Brown), 172-175, uo. ¥, May. 

ae lauguage: Free instruetion in Finland, 66, no. 4, 

ee, 


Determination of ohjeetives, 


’ 


J 
Jacsson, Miech.: Teachers’ visits to pupils, 34, no. 2, 
det, 


Japanese art: Design projeet, 192-193, uo. 10, June. 

Jessen, Carl A.; Committee ou researeh in secondary 
educatiou reports progress, 156-157, no. 8, Apr.; 
Jacksonville meeting of Southern association, 87, no. 
5, Jan.; National Cominittee on Researeh in Second- 
ary Education, 84, no. 5, Jan. 

Jones, Arthur J.: Cooperative study of English and 
Aineriean secondary sehools, 181-183, no, 10, June. 

Journeys, school: London pupils, 75, no. 4, Dee. 

Judd, Charles I1.: Eeonoiy of time through reorgani- 
zation of junior eollege, 135, no. 7, Mar.; Secondary 
education of universal accessibility and maximum 
flexibility, page 4 of cover, no. 7, Mar. 


Junior and senior high schools: Articulation between, 
112-114, no. 6, Feb. 

Junior ‘colleges: Reorganization, economy of time, 135, 
no. 7, Mar. 

Junior high school as a factor in the rural school prob- 
lem (Bristow), 167-169, no. 9, May. 

Junior high schools: Factors in rural school problem, 
167-169, no. 9, May; principals, survey of qualifica- 
tions, 162, no. 9, May. 

Junior Red Cross: Czechoslovakia, health promotion, 
95, no. 5, Jan, 

K 


Kandel, 1. L.: Bring the college to the students, page 3 
of cover, no, 3, Nov 

Kelley, Frances R.: Sendents of howe economics must 
record personal expenditures, 36-37, no. 2, Oct 

Kendel, Fannie R.: Ohio branch of the Netionsl Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 154-155, no. 8, Apr. 

Kindergartens: Elementary supervision, 155, no. 8, 
ae Wisconsin, suggestive curriculuzn, 97, no. 5, 
Jan, 

Kindergartens are developing satisfactority in Cuba 
(Davis), 128-129, no. 7, Mar. 

Klein, Arthur J.; Land-grant colleges are participating 
in work of survey, 180, no. 9, May. 

Kosciusko County, Ind.: Graduate schools of educa- 
tion, attendance, 63, no. 4, Dee. 

Kreeck, George L.: French influence in Paraguay is 
increasing, 29, no. 2, Oct. 


L 


La Porte, William R.; Admission to professional 
courses in physical training, 35, no, 2, Oct. 

Labor: Lectures at Columbia University, 186, no. 10, 

une. 

Land-grant colleges: Executives welcome pending sur- 
vey, 3, no. 1, Sept.; survey, 72-75, no. 4, Dec.; 127, 
no, 7, Mar. 

Land-grant colleges are participating in work of survey 
(Mlein), 180, no. 9, May. 

Pena: Stimulate parent-teacher work, 137, no. 7, 

Tar. 

Langvick, Mina M.: All of nature beckons you, page 3 
of cover, no. 10, June, 

Lathrop, Edith A.: County libraries contribute to 
intelligence of rural communities, 163-166, no. 9, 
May; Dormitories for Montana publie high-school 
pupils, 92-93, no. 5, Jan. 

Leadership: Equipment, objectives, 
determine success, 96-97, no. 5, Jan. 

Liberal arts colleges not in danger, 10, no. 1, Sept. 

Librarians: Denver, Colo., junior and senior high 
schools, 71, no. 4, Dee.; study tour, 196, no. 10, June. 

Libraries: County, aid to rural communities, 163-166, 
no. 9, May; Czechoslovakia, required by law, 129, 
no, 7, Mar.; Lincotn Mentorial Library, South Da- 
kota State College, dedication by President Coolidge, 
99, no. 5, Jan.; municipal, New Jersey, 93, no. 5, Jan; 
Seotland, circulating, 103, no. 6, Feb.; traveling, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 98, no. 5, Jan.; University of Chi- 
cago, duplicate books rented, 166, no. 9, May. 

Libraries (public): Cincinnati and Hamilton County, 
Obio, courses of study outlined, 53, no. 3, Nov.; 
Louisville, Ky., well patronized by negroes, 57, no. 
3, Nov. 

Library schools: International, Paris, 109, no. 6, Feb. 

ay service: Isolated sections of Arkansas, 118, no. 
6, Feb. 

Lineoln, Abraham: Schoot days, 116-118, no. 6, Feb.; 
138-140, no. 7, Mar. 

Lippert, Emanuel V.: Admission to Czechoslovak sec- 
ondary schools, 34, no. 2, Oct.; Americans to teach 
English in Prague, Seen Oona Nov.; Czechoslovakian 
Taw requires the maintenance of libraries, 129, no. 7, 
Mar.; Early European associations of teachers, Wile 
no. 4, Dee.; Health education promoted by Junior 
Red Cross, 95, no. 5, Jan.; Industrial concerns finance 
student excursion, 3, no. 1, Sept.; Maternity leave o 
absence for married women teachers in Czechoslo- 
vakia, 162, no. 9, May; Musical and theatrical per- 
formances for pupils, 115, no. 6, Feb.; Permanent 
organization for school journeys to Prague, 46, no. 3, 


and activities 


Nov. 
Londou: Puhlie education services, 70-71, no. 4, Dec.; 
schools emphasize open-air educatiou, 69, no. 4, Dec. 
London pupils: Visits and journeys, 75, no. 4. Dee. 
Lowell, A. Lawrence: Speech at Department of Super- 
intendence, 150, no. 8, Apr.; Teacher’s function to 
provoke personal thought, page 4 of cover, no. 3, Nov. 
Lunches, school. See School luuches. 


M 


MeKinstrey, Helen: Admission to professional courses 
in physical training, 35, no. 2, Oct. 

MeMillin, Stewart E. Practical experience for students 
of textile school, 97, no. 5, Jan. 

McNeely, John IL: Organization and plau of the laud- 
grant college survey, 127, no. 7, Mar. 

MacNutt, Ena G.: Fresii-air rooms bring strength 
and joy to anemie children, 132-135, no. 7, Mar 

Madison, Wis.: Varent- teacher activities, 53, no. 3, 
Nov. 

Manu, Charles R.: Transition from school to estab- 
lished occupatiou, page 3 of cover, no. 2, Oct. 

eal Praline: Evening school for adults, Buffalo, 

. Y., 69, no. 4, Dec. 

pee Cae: TLonors for healthy and good children, 

195, no. 10, June, 


INDEX 


Maryland: 
Jan. 

Mathematics: Study, Clevetand, Ohio, 43, no. 3, Nov. 

Mayo, William J.: Function of medical schools is to 
turn out gencral practitioners, 41-43, no. 3, Nov. 

Medical attention: Public-school children, Racine, 
Wis., 177, no. 9, May. 

Medical center of Western Reserve University las 
developed rapidly (Abel), 184-186, no. 10, June. 

Medical inspection of schools: how "teachers may aid, 
71,no. 4, Dee. 

Medical schools: ee to turn out general practi- 
tioners, 41-43, no. 3, No 

Meetings of joint coriniee for the study of platoou 
schools (Barrows), 157, no. 8, Apr 

Men should coutinue to grow in intellectual power 
(Dean), page 3 of cover, no. 8, 

Metropolitan Museum of Art: FE OR aims, 106- 
109, no. 6, Feb.; cxainples of art of various countries, 
1-84, no. 5, Jan. 

Mexiean children: 
Calif., 119, no. 6, 

Mexico City: 
Dee. 

Michigan: Musie in rural schools, 19, no. 1, Sept.; 
parent-teacher associations, 136-137, no. 7, Mar.; 
provision for crippled children, 199, no, 10, June; 
rural schools, entomology aud botauy, 59, no. 3 Nov. 

Milk drinking: Savona Union School, New York, 171, 
no. 9, May. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: tome economies, public schools, 
phudents record personal expenditnres, 36-37, no. 2, 

ct 

Minnesota: 

mo. 5, Jan. 

Moucy management: Study in elementary schools, 
Brooklyne, Mass., 189, no. 10, June. 

ae Public high schools, dormitories, 92-93, no. 
o, Jan. 

oe character: Development, page 3 of cover, no. 1, 
Sept. 

Moral instruction in Australia based npon nonsec- 
tarian religion (Smith), 21-22, no. 2, Oct. 

Moral power: Emphasis, page 4 of cover, no. 2, Oct. 

Morgan, Edwin V.: Summer school in Brazil for 
Americans, 86, no. 5, Jan. 

Mott, WW illiam E.: Training and qualities uecessary to 
success in enginecring, 58-59, no. 3, Nov. 

Mount Pleasant, Mich.: Board of education increases 
lie of teachers for summer-time study, 7, no. 1, 
sept. 

Museums: Visual education, 124-126, uo. 7, Mar. 

Music: Instruction in Canada, 189, no. 10, June. 

Blusie emphasized in Michigan rural schools, 19, uo. 1, 

ept. 

Music memery test, Detroit, Mich., 69, no. 4, Dee. 

Musie Week (Natioual):; Demonstrations urged, 155, 
no. 8, Apr. 

Musical and theatrical performances: Pupils of Czecho- 
slovakian schools, 115, no. 6, Feb. 

Must consider pupil's academic ability and require- 
mients of curricula (Wetzel), 94-95, no. 5, Jan. 


Accrediting secondary schools, 88, no. 5, 


Public schools of 
Feb, 
American sclioot needs books, 63, no. 4, 


Santa Paula, 


Vacation school for summer visitors, 9%, 


N 


Nashville, Tenn.: Teachers’ pensions, 71, no. 4, Dec. 

National Committee on Research in Secondary Eduea- 
tion: Meeting, 84, no. 5, Jan.; progress in research 
work, 156-157, no. 8, Apr. 

National Congress of Pareuts and Teachers: Ohio 
branch, 154-155, no. 8, Apr.; safety work, 89, no. 5, 
Jan. 

National Council of Education of Honduras: Meeting, 
Tegucigalpa, 93, no. 5, Jau. 

National Education Associatiou in convention at 
Seattle (Adains), 11, no. 1, Sept. See also Council 
of State Superintendents; Departmeut of Superin- 
tendence. 

National Union of Teachers of England: Capital fund, 
6, no. 1, Sept. 

“Nature guide school”’: 
195, no. 10, June. 

Nebraska: Character education legislation, 66, no. 4, 


Western Reserve University, 


ec. 

Negroes: Educational statistics, 111, no. 6, Feb. 

Negroes freely patronize Louisville puhtic library, 57, 
uo. 3, Nov. 

Neither democratic nor scientific to treat all children 
alike (Suzallo), page 4 of cover, no. 4, Dec 

Nevada: Night-school work, 97, no. 5, Jan. 

New books in education (Wolcott), 20, no. 1, Sept.; 
40, no. 2, Oet.; 60, no. 3, Nov.; 80, no. 4, Dee.; 100, 
no. 5, Jan.; 120, no. 6, Feb. 

New Haven, Conn.: Public schools, children of foreign- 
born parents, 171, no. 9, May. 

New Jersey: Municipal libraries, 93, no. 5, Jan. 

New York City: Commercial education for girls, 169, 
no. 9, May; employment certificates, 189, no. 10, 
June; expenditure for public edneation, 27, no. 2, 
Oct.; high schools, cosmopolitan character, 23-25, 
no. 2, Oct.; kindergarten extension classes, puppet 
shows, 38-39, no. 2, Oct.; publie education services, 
70-71, no. 4, Dec. 

New York State: Appropriations for education, 37, 
no. 2, Oct.; normal scbools, graduates, 119, no. 6, Feb. 

New Zealand: Tome economies instruction, 157-160, 
no. 8, Apr. 

Newark, N. J.: School attendance, 123, no. 7, Mar. 

Nielsen, Orsen N.: Persian minister objects to Bible 
teaching, 129, no. 7, Mar. 
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Normal schools: Canip tife, 166, no. 9, May; inereas- 
ing requirements for admission, 162, no. 9, May; New 
York State, graduates, 119, no. 6, Feb. 

Nursery-kindergarten-primary w orkers at 
Rapids (Hemingway), 191, no. 10, June. 


O 


Ouk Park High School, NL: 
no. 4, Dee. 

Occupation, intelligent: Part of educational process, 
puge 4 of cover, 10. 6, Feb. 

Ohio branch of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers (Kendel), 154-155, no. 8, Apr. 

Ohio State Educational Conference: Meeting, Colum- 
hus, Ohio, 130, no. 7, Mar. 

oe State Univ fersity: Courses for coaches, 198, no. 10, 

une. 

Open-air education: London, 69, no, 4, Dee. 

“Opportunity school’: Denver, Colo., 143-145, 149, 160, 
no. &, Apr. 

Organization and plan of the land-grant college survey 
(MeNecly), 127, no. 7, Mar. 

Oregon Children’s Book League: Stimulates reading 
among children, 115, no. 6, Feb. 

Organ recital: Glocester Cathedral, England, for sechoot 
children, 115, no. 6, Feb. 

O'Shea, William J.: All other aims subordinate to 
development of moral character, page 3 of cover, 
no. 1, Sept. 

Oxford and Cambridge: Scholarships for American 
students, 10, no. 1, Sept. 


Grand 


Christmas seat drive, 63, 
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Pacific Coast to have an ‘‘international house,’’ 51, 
no. 3, Nov. 

Pan-American Child 
Cuba, 104, no, 6, Feb. 

Paraguay: French influence, 29, no. 2, Oct. 

Parent-teacher activities in Wisconsin’s capital (Wil- 
kinson), 53, no. 3, Nov. 

Parent-Teacher Associations: Fairhope, Ala., coopera- 
tion with merchants, 53, no. 3, Nov.; Hawaii, four 
languages stimulate, 137, no. 7, Mar.; Ilinois, 176-177, 
no. 9, May; Michigan, activities, 136-137, no. 7, Mar.; 
Pennsylvania, health work, 115, no. 6, Feb.; visual 
education aided by, 67, no. 4, Dec. 

Parent-teacher associations encourage 
no. 5, Jan. 

Parent-Teacher Federation of Southern California: 
Discourages commercial exploitation of children, 189, 
no, 10, June. 

Parent-teacher organization in Chester County, Pa. 
(Greenwood), 119, no. 6, Feb. 

Paris: International library school, 109, no. 6, Feb. 

Parks. Bessie L.: Admission to professional courses in 
physical training, 35, no. 2, Oct. 

Pearson, Alfred J.: School children of northern Europe 
entertained in Germany, 183, no. 10, June. 

Pennsylvania: Chester County, parent-teacher organ- 
ization, 119, no. 6, Feb.; parent-teacher associations, 
health work, 115, no. 6, Feb.; schoot journeys, 32-34, 
no, 2, OCr 

Pennsylvania State College: Scholarships because of 
athletic ability abolished, 25, no. 2, Oct. 

Persian minister objects to Bible teaching, 129, no. 7, 
Mar. 

Phillips, Frank M.: High schools are making rapid 
strides, 105, no. 6, Feb. 

Phillips, Mar yS.: Recent publications of the Bureau of 
Education, 39, no. 2, Oct.; 53, no. 3, Nov.; 75, no. 4, 
Dee.; 131, no. % Mar.; ila, no. 9, May. 

Physical characteristics of the Nation’s greatest hero 
(Rogers), 101-103, no. 6, Feb. 

Physical education: Elements of success, 96-97, no. 5, 
Jan.; publie schools, 142, no. &, ‘Apt.; ; specialists 
teaching academic subjects, 177, no. 9, May. 

Physical training: Germany, 52, no. a, Nov.; profes- 
sional courses, admission, 35, no. 2, Oct. 

Piano instruction: Star Valley (Wyo.) publie schools, 
178-179, no. 9, May. 

Place of Rhodes scholars in American affairs, 30, no. 
DeOct, 

Plan of rating teachers based upon pupil accomplish- 
ment (Wetzel), 26-27, no. 2, Oct. 

Platoon sehools: Study, 157, no. 8, Apr. 

Playgrounds: Estahlishment, 17-19, no. 1, Sept. 

Pontiac, Mich.: High school, ‘‘speech department,” 
179, no. 9, May. 

Porto Rico: Higher education, 44-46, no. 3, Nov. 

Portuguese Republic: Schools in Brazil and Massa- 
chusetts, 103, no. 6, Feb. 

Posture (Fabricant), page 4 of cover, no. 8, Apr. 

Prague: Americans to teach English, 51, no. 3, 
school journeys, 46, no. 3, Nov. 

Prattville, Ala.: Evening classes in shop mathematics 
and blue-priut reading, 89, no. 5, Jan. 

Probationary teachers in Buffalo assigned to ‘‘teacher 
centers’' for a year, 161-162, no. 9, May. 

“Problem boys’’: Practical instruction, 
CaliL..137, 00. 7, ilar, 

Proffitt, Maris M.: Determination of objectives in- 
volves more than mere job analyses, 196, no. 10, June. 

Progress of the parent-teacher movement in Illinois 
(Buhlig), 176-17, no. 9, May. 

Pryor, H. C.: Graded participation by student teachers 
gains approval, 8-9, 19, no. 1, Sept. 

Publie education services of London and New York, 
70-71, no. 4, Dec. 

Public ‘schools: Expenditures, 114, no. 6, Feb. 


Congress: Meeting, TIlavana, 


reading, 87, 


Nov.; 


Martinez, 


4 


Pupils’ academic ability and requirements of curricula, 
94-95, no. 5, Jan. 

an ie shows: New York public schools, 38-39, no. 
ZOcts 

Purposes of the conference on rural teacher training 
(Tigert), 123, no. 7, Mar. 

Pyrtle, E. Ruth: A state-wide teachers’ retirement 
system in every State, 199, no. 10, June. 


Q 


Quakers: Schools, patronized largely by other seets, 
105, no. 6, Feb. 
R 


Racine, Wis.: Medieal attention given to school 
children, 177, no. 9, May. 

Radio: Materials for construction of receiving sets 
provided for schools, Cuba, 103, no. 6, Feb. 

Reading: School children, Oregon, 115, no, 6, Feb. 

Reavis, William C,: General guidanee responsibilities 
of the secondary sehool, 1-3, no. 1, Sept. 

Reeent publications of the Bureau of Education 
(Phillips), 39, no. 2, Oct.; 58, no. 3, Nov.; 75, no. 4, 
_Dee.; 131, no. 7, Mar. 

Red Cross. See American Junior Red Cross. 

Regional associations: Comparison of standards for 
secondary schools, 147-149, no. 8, Apr. 

Reindeer meat (Alaska): Distribution, 111, no. 6, Feb.; 
rich in protein, 195, no. 10, June. 

Berney of time saving to scholastie standards, 10, no. 

, ly sept: 

Religious education: State University of Iowa, 157, 
no. 8, Apr. 

Research work: Supervised for high-sehool studcuts, 
53, no. 3, Nov. 

Retirement, teachers. See Teachers’ retiremeut. 

Rhodes scholars: Place in American affairs, 30, no. 2, 


ct. 

Rider, S. W.: American sehool in Mexieo nceds books, 
64, nu. 4, Dec. 

Robertson, W. H.: Seientifie training in fisheries, 91, 
no. 5, Jau. 

Roemer, Joseph: Aceredited seeondary schools of the 
southern association, 47-48, no. 3, Nov.; secondary 

*schools of Southeru and of North Central Associa- 
tion, 68-69, no. 4, Dee. 

Rogers, James F.; Fifth celebration of child health day, 
123, no. 7, Mar.; Physical charaeteristies of the 
Nation’s greatest hero, 101-103, no. 6, Feb.; Teu steps 
in the promotion of health in rural sehools, 187-189, 
no, 10, June; wide variation of practice iu mattcr of 
sick leave, 28-29, no. 2, Oct. 

Rohleder, Glenn D.: Honors for healthy and good 
children, 195, no. 10, June. 

Rural schools: Alabama, 169, no, 9, May; promotion of 
health, 187-189, no. 10, June. 

Rural teachers: Conference on professional training, 
151-1538, no. 8, Apr. 

Russell, James E.: What our students most need is 
discipline in learning, page 3 of cover, no. 5, Jan. 

Russell, William F.: Sehools must solve the problems 
of our national life, page 3 of cover, no. 6, Feb. 


Ss 


Safety work, 89, no. 5, Jan. 

Safety work in schools: Honotulu, 162, no. 9, May. 

Safety work of National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers (Wilkinson), 89, no. 5, Jan. 

Salt Lake City: Recent change from 8-4 system to 6-5 
system, 130, no. 7, Mar.; revised educational program, 
7, no. 1, Sept. 

Salvador: Teaching geography, history, and civics, 
153, no. 8, Apr. 

Sanitation, school. See Sehool sanitation. 

Santa Paula, Calif: Mexican children in public 
schools, 119, no. 6, Feb. 

Saturday classes: Barron, Wis., 177, no. 9, May. 

School attendance: Newark, N. J., 123, no. 7, Mar. 

ee correspondence: International, 172-175, no. 9, 

ay. 

School grounds: Tendency to larger, 19, no. 1, Sept. 

School grounds bear an important part iu the school 
program (Curtis), 200, no. 10, June. 

Schoolhonses: Comniunity nses, 97, no. 5, Jan. 

porool improvement associations: Activities, 22, no. 2, 

ct. 

Seo ol journey as a visual aid (Hoban), 32-34, no. 2, 

eo 

School journeys: International, England, 171, no. 9, 
May; Prague, 46, no. 3, Nov. 

Sehool lunches: Concord Consolidated School, St. Joe, 
ind., 109, no. 6, Feb.; New York, public schools, 146, 
no. 8, Apr. 

School sanitation: State supervision, 137, no. 7, Mar. 

School surveys: Land-grant colleges, 180, no. 9, May. 

Sehools and museums working jointly for visual edu- 
cation (Coleman), 124-126, no. 7, Mar. 

schools are not constituted to make all men equal 
(Seashore), page 4 of cover, no. 9, May. 

sehools must solve the problems of our national life 
(Russell), page 3 of cover, no. 6, Feb. 

Scotland: Promotion of study of Gaelic and Greek, 97, 
No. 5. Jan. 

Seashore, Carl E.: Character is not character unless it 
is lived all the time, page 4 of cover, no. 5, Jan.; 
Schools are not constituted to make all men equal, 
page 4 of cover, no. 9, May. 

Seattle, Wash.: Teachers’ salaries, 200, no.-10, June. 


SCHOOL LIFE 


Seeondary educatiou; Advocated in Great Britain for 
all‘pupils, 87, no, 5, Jan,; France, 131, no. 7, Mar.; 
researeli, 84, no. 5, Jan., 156-157, no. 8, Apr.; trends 
similar everywhere, 50-51, no. 3, Nov.; unification, 
10, no. 1, Sept., 121-128, no. 7, Mar. See also Ednea- 
tional associations. : 

Secondary education of universal aceessibility and max- 
imnm flexibility, page 4 of cover, no. 7, Mar. 

Secondary schools, accredited, Southern States, 47-48, 
no. 3, Nov.; eharacteristics, 31, no, 2, Oct.; Czeeho- 
slovakia, admission, 34, no. 2, Oet.; English and 
American, cooperative study, 181-1838, no. 10, June; 
general gnidance responsibilities, 1-3, no. 1, Sept.; 
Middle States and Maryland, accrediting, 88, no. 4, 
Jan.; regional associations, comparison of standards, 
147-149, no. 8, Apr. 

Seeondary sehools of Sonthern and of North Central 
Association (Roemer), 68-69, no, 4, Dee. 

Seek restoration of Welsh language in education and 
daily life (Ahel), 90-91, no. 5, Jan, 

Senior and junior high schools: Articulation between, 
112-114, no. 6, Feb. 

Serviee bureau for classical students, 58, no. 3, Nov. 

Shaw, George P.: Honduran teachers will diseuss edu- 
cational questions, 98, no. 5, Jan. 

Sherman, Florenee A.: How parents may aid the rural 
sehool health program, 91, no. 5, Jan.; How teachers 
may aid the medical inspection program, 71, no. 4, 
Dee, 

Slippery Roek State Normal Sehool, Pennsylvania: 
Camp life, 166, no. 9, May. 

Smith, C. A.: An experiment in piano instruction in a 
rural school, 178-179, no. 9, May. 

Smith, 8. H.: Australian edueation organized to meet 
unusual conditions, 15-16, no. 1, Sept.; Moral instrue- 
tion in Australia based upon nonsectarian religion, 
21-22, no. 2, Cet. 

South Dakota: Student-loan fund, 109, no. 6, Feb. 

Southern expcrience shows eleven-year course is 
enough, 130, uo. 7, Mar. 

Euan and Costa Riea in aeademic accord, 51, no. 3, 

ov. 

‘«Speeeh department’’: Pontiac (Mich.) High Sehool, 
179, no. 9, May. 

Sports: Belgiuin, interest shown, 105, no. 6, Feb.; Ger- 
many, 52, no. 3, Nov. 

Standing committees: Disappearing, 114, no. 6, Feb. 

State College of Washington: Students eonduct Eng- 
lish exereiscs, 135, no. 7, Mar. 

State University of Iowa: Sehool of religion, 157, no. 8, 


pr. 

State-wide teachers’ retirement system for every State 
(Pyrtle), 199, no. 10, June. 

Statistics. See Edueational statisties. 

Storm, Lillian B.:: An American teacher of home eco- 
nomies in New Zealand, 157-160, no. 8, Apr. 

Story of the Christmas seal drive in Oak Park High 
Sehool (Brunn), 63, no. 4, Dee. 

Student bodies: Unwieldy at colleges and universities, 
61-63, no. 4, Dee. 

Student employment agency: Stevens Point, Wis., 86, 
no. 5, Jan. 

Student loan fnnd: South Dakota, 109, no. 6, Feb 

etueeee self-help: Syracuse University, N. Y., 93, no. 
5, Jan. 

Student teachers: Graded participation, Northern 
Normal and Industrial School, Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
8-9, 19, no. 1, Sept. 

Students: Filipinos iu the United States, 87, no. 5, 


Jan. 

Students of home economics mnst record personal ex- 
penditures (Kelley), 36-37, no. 2, Oct. 

Summer sehools: Brazil. for Americans, 86, no. 5, Jan.; 
women in industry, 162, no. 9, May. 

Supervision from the standpoint of the teacher (Adair), 
137, no. 7, Mar. 

Surveys. See Edncational surveys. 

Sweden: Elementary education, 19, no. 1, Sept. 

Sweet Briar College, Virginia: Summer school for wom- 
en in industry, 162, no. 9, May. 

Swimming: Required for graduation in certain private 
colleges and universities, 22, no. 2, Oct. 

Syracuse University: Course in shade-tree problems, 
52, no. 3, Nov.; student self-help, 93, no. 5, Jan. 

Suzzalo, Tfenry: Neither democratic nor scientific to 
treat all children alike, page 4 of cover, no. 4, Dec. 


aie 
“Teeenet centers”: Buffalo, N. Y., 161-162, no. 9, 


ay. 

Teachers: Chilean study in America, 49, no. 3, Nov.; 
Cleveland, Ohio, eharaeteristics that children like, 
105, no. 6, Feb.; Czeehoslovakia, maternity leavo of 
absence for married women, 162, no. 9, May; kiud 
of experience that counts, 3, no. 1, Sept.; rating based 
on pupil accomplishment, 26-27, no. 2, Oct.; rural, 
conference on professional training, 151-153, no. 8, 
Apr.; rural, training, 123, no. 7, Mar.; training, 
Alaska, 166, no. 9, May; Virginia, ‘‘preventotinm”’ 
for those needing medical treatment, 59, no. 3, Nov.; 
Wide variation of practice in matter of siek leave, 28- 
29,00, 2, Oct, 

Teachers’ associations: Early European, 71, no. 4, Dec. 

Teacher’s fnnction to provoke personal thought (Low- 
ell), page 4 of cover, no. 3, Nov. 

Teachers maintain an cxeeptional standard of conduct 
(Hoover), page 3 of cover, no. 7, Mar. 

Teachers’ pensions: Nashville, Tenn., 71, no. 4, Dee. 

Teaehers’ retirement: States, 199, no. 10, June. 


Teachers’ salaries: Seattle, Wash., 200, no. 10, June. 

Ten steps in the promotion of health in rural sehools 
(Rogers), 187-189, no. 10, June. 

Textile sehool: Yugoslavia, praetical experience for 
stndents, 97, no. 5, Jan. 

Tigert, John J.: Comprehensive survey of land-grant 
eolleges is iuaugurated, 72-75, no. 4, Dee.; Eduea- 
tional surveys as a burcau function, 190-191, no. 10, 
June; Purposes of the conferenec on rural teacher 
training, 123, no. 7, Mar. 

Time has come for clear definition of institntional 
functions (Work), 61-63, no. 4, Dec. 

oe saving: Relation to seholastie standards, 10, no. 

7 DeDL. 

Toronto meeting of World Federation of Educa- 
tion Association (Abel), 4-6, no. 1, Sept. 

Training and qualities neeessary to success in eugineer- 
ing (Mott), 58-59, no. 3, Nov. 

Transition from school to established occupation 
(Mann), page 3 of cover, no, 2, Oct. 

Traveling library: Cleveland, Ohio, 98, no. 5, Jan. 

Trends are similar in sccoudary education everywhere, 
50-51, no. 3, Nov. 

Tropieal medicine: Institute, Venezuela, 91, no. 5, Jan. 

Tuberenlar children: Tnberculosis Sanitarium, Oswe- 
go Connty, N. Y., 179, no. 9, May. 

Tulsa, Okla.: Home economics, 197-198, no. 10, June. 

Typieal reactions to President Lowell’s speeeh, 150, 
no. 8, Apr. 


U 


Unekles, Roderick W.: Government sehool of agri- 
culture for Costa Rica, 97, no. 5, Jan. 

Unification of secondary edueation the outstanding 
need (Windes), 121-123, no. 7, Mar. 

United States Bureau of Education: Clearing house of 
edueational research, 46, no. 3, Nov.; educational 
surveys, 190-191, no. 10, Juno; preparation of statis- 
ties, 170-171, no. 9, May; recent publications, 39, no. 
2, Oet.; 177, no. 9, May; survey of land-grant. colleges, 
72-75, no. 4, Dec., 127, no. 7, Mar., 180, no. 9, May. 

Universities: European, American students, 46, no. 3, 
Nov. See also Colleges and universities. 

University of California: Establishment of ‘‘inter- 
national house,” 51, no. 3, Nov. 

University of Chieago: Courses in defective vision. 
196, no. 10, June; foreign students, 97, no. & Jan.; 
library, duplicate books rented, 166, no. 9, May; 
summer institute for administrative offieers of in- 
stitutions of higher education, 6, no. 1, Sept. 

University of Michigan: Engineering researeh work, 
49, no. 3, Nov. 

University of Paris: Compact with University of Peru, 
140, no. 7, Mar. 

University of Porto Rico an instrument for inter- 
America understanding (Benner), 44-46, no. 3, 

ov. 

University of San Marcos, Peru: Compact with Uni- 
versity of Paris, 140, no. 7, Mar. 

Uuiversity of Wiseonsin: Cultural courses by exten- 
sion methods, 195, no. 10, June. 

Unie criticism may affect national prestige, 30, no. 2, 

Ct. 


Vv 


Vacation school: Minnesota, for summer visitors, 98, 
1X0}, Ep Alaa, 

“Vagabonding”’: Harvard University, 95, no. 5, Jan. 

Virginia: Rural health service, 162, no. 9, May; 
teachers, ‘‘preventorium’’ for those needing medical 
treatment, 59, no. 3, Nov. 

Meee education: Sehools and museums, 124-126, no. 
7, Mar. 

Visnal education aided by parent-teacher associations 
(Wilkinson), 67, no. 4, Dec. 

Vocational education: Baltimore, Md., colored school, 
86, no. 5, Jan. 


Ww 


Washington, D. C.: Visits to, by pupils in Americani- 
zation schools, 89, no. 5, Jan. 

Washington, George: Physical characteristics, 101-103, 
no. 6, Feb. 

Weber, H. C.: Pensions involve no expense to Nash- 
ville teachers, 71, no. 4, Dec. 

Webber, Leroy: In the midst of turmoil Chefoo con- 
tinues an educational center, 12-14, no. 1, Sept. 

Welsh language: Increasing use, 200, no. 10, June; 
restoration in education and daily life, 90-91, no. 5, 

an. 

Western Reserve University: Medical center, rapid 
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General Guidance Responsibilities of the 


Secondary School 


The School Must Now Supplement the Home in Directing Development of Capacities of Individual Pupils. 
Must Establish Proper Environment for Effective School Study. 


Teacher 


Permanent Intellectual and Aesthetic Interests 


Should be Developed. Capacity to Evaluate Worthy Forms of Leisure are Enlarged by Secondary-School Experience. 
Formation of Proper Civic Attitudes Requires Attention 


tion into the age regions of the 

secondary school and the growing 
interest of all classes of people in general 
education have created problems of educa- 
tional administration which were seldom 
encountered a generation ago. Then the 
decision to send or not to send a child to 
high school was made by the family. 
The individual who presented himself for 
admission to a secondary school usually 
knew what he was seeking. Such mat- 
ters as the opportunities offered by the 
secondary school, the use the individual 
would make of his opportunities, the sacri- 
fice entailed by the family that the indi- 
vidual member might have the advantages 
provided, were usually discussed in family 
council before an individual was permit- 
ted to enter upon his secondary-school 
career. 

After admission, the individual was 
primarily responsible for his own failure 
or success. He knew in advance what the 
school offered, and earnestness of purpose 
was assumed. If he failed to meet the 
requirements of the schoo!, he either tried 
again or voluntarily withdrew. It was 
taken for granted by the individual that 
the family sacrifice should not be in vain 
and that the school was not maintained 
for those who could not profit from the 
work which it provided. 


Pie tenis. of compulsory educa- 


Changed Personnel Has Caused Marked Adjustments 


To-day the situation described in the 
preceding paragraphs has been greatly 
changed. In some States pupils are 
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required to attend school until 14, 16, or 
18 years of age. In many communities 
public sentiment for secondary education 
is so strong that parents insist on their 
children remaining in school irrespective 
of the personal value received. As a 
result the secondary school has under- 
gone marked adjustments in an attempt 
to meet the needs of its changed per- 
sonnel. Instead of a required curriculum 
designed to prepare chicfly for admission 
to college, many curriculums are now 
offered from which the pupils may select. 
Instead of placing the responsibility for 
accomplishment solely on the pupil the 
school now undertakes to guide and direct 
the development of the capacities which 
its individual pupils possess. 


Needs of Pupils for Guidance 


The adjustment of pupils of high- 
school age to the complex environment in 
which they live is no simple matter. 
The individual’s world to-day is vastly 
larger and more complex than it was a 
generation ago. Science and _ scientific 
methods have greatly extended the local 
elvironment of the youth everywhere. 
As a result he is virtually overwhelmed 
with experience which he can not fully 
understand or clearly interpret for want 
of an adequate experiential basis. 

The home no longer provides the basis 
needed for the interpretation of many of 
the experiences encountered by the youth. 
The vocational specialization of parents 
and the marked changes in the modes of 
family life have restricted the influence of 
the home as an integrating institution. 
Unless the school assumes the function 
formerly discharged by the home, the 


pupil is apt to flounder for want of guid- 
ance and may fail to find himself with 
respect to his interests and capacities or 
to take full advantage of the opportunities 
which the school and community provide 
for his growth and development. 


Changes Often Baffle Student's Understanding 


The needs of the youth of high-school 
age for guidance are both many and varied. 
He is undergoing marked physical, mental, 
aud social development. With inner 
changes taking place which at times baffle 
his understanding and outer experiences 
being thrust upon him which defy inter- 
pretation, the youth frequently becomes 
inaladjusted with respect to family, 
school, and community. At the time in 
the individual’s life when guidance is most 
needed the youth frequently neither un- 
derstands himself nor is understood by 
those on whom he would depend. 

It should not be inferred from what las 
been said that the secondary school must 
act in loco parentis to the pupil. How- 
ever, the schools must supplement the 
home in helping the pupil properly to 
integrate himself with respect to school 
and community Hfe. It can not perform 
its new responsibility by applying tests 
which will eliminate all of its pupils save 
agiven type. It must diagnose the needs 
of the pupil material received and supply 
the kinds of guidance which the pupils ‘as 
individuals require. In addition to as- 
sistance in the choice of high-school sub- 
jects or courses, in tlre selection of college, 
in the investigation of vocational oppor- 
tunities and aptitudes, and in the develop- 
ment of personal traits and qualities, 
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every individual should receive guidance 
from the secondary school in the following 
Ways: 


1. Guidance in the Efficient Use of School Time 


One of the most important lessons for a 
pupil to learn in the secondary school is 
an efficient method of using his time. 
As 4 rule this lesson is only partly learned 
for the reason that the responsibility for 
acquiring it is left largely to the pupil 
himself. Tasks are assigned by the 
school and the performance is evaluated. 
The methods of performance are often 
unguided and unknown. The school un- 
wittingly encourages its pupils to estab- 
lish habits of ‘‘getting-by” through its 
practices (1) of assigning work to be done 
without supervision; (2) of employing the 
greater portion of the class period in the 
evaluation of lessons learned outside the 
classroom; (8) of accepting from pupils 
as actual learning what has been in 
reality only. partly learned; and (4) of 
failing to assume direct responsibility for 
guiding its pupils in the development of 
efficient methods of work and study. 

The lesson~hearing practice of the school 
rests on a false assumption, namely, that 
the pupil through his own efforts without 
skilled guidance and supervision will 
make the correct interpretations, acquire 
the intelligent attitudes, and make the 


proper adaptations which his lesson ma- — 


terial requires. Teaching involves more 
than the mere evaluation of lesson assign- 
ments. It requires understanding of the 
pupils as individuals, knowledge of their 
personal needs, and guidance in the 
development of the skills or abilities 
desired. 

It can not be assumed by a teacher 
that a pupil will acquire efficient methods 
of employing his working time unless the 


processes as well as the performance are 


supervised and evaluated. The teacher 
must establish the proper environmental 
conditions for effective study and must 
regulate the factors involved to insure 
the development of efficient habits. The 
pupil must be made conscious of the task 
to be accomplished; a motive for study 
must be aroused; guidance must be given 
in the use of the type of learning to be 
employed; the pupil must be led to 
evaluate the character of his own per- 
formance; constructive criticism and re- 
teaching must be resorted to until satis- 
factory results are obtained, if possible. 

Through the failure of the school to 
assume responsibility for guidance in the 
formation of efficient methods of study 
on the part of its pupils inefficient and 
harmful habits are often formed. The 
pupil does not learn how to listen 
attentively, to read understandingly, to 
analyze carefully, to evaluate critically, 
to organize coherently, and to express 
his ideas clearlv. Studying at home 
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and reciting at school will not insure 
the development of the habits enu- 
merated in the foregoing sentence. 
Much of the actual studying as well as 
the testing must take place in the class- 
room under the direction and supervision 
of the teacher. 

It is not the intention of the writer to 
discourage and dispense with home study. 
On the eontrary, it is believed that the 
best way to insure efficient, independent 
study on the part of any individual is to 
teach him how to study effectively. The 
school can not expect its pupils solely 
through trial and error procedure to learn 
how to make the most effective use of 
their time. It has a guidance responsi- 
bility, and to the extent that it fails to 
assume its responsibility to that extent 
it becomes a party to the miseducation 
of its pupils. 


2. Guidance in the Development of Intellectual and 
Zisthetic Interests 


The secondary school fails to render 
any large service to the youth if it merely 
requires him to learn lesson material to 
the satisfaction of his instructors. It 
must seek to develop in its pupils through 
the contacts with the major fields of 
knowledge permanent intellectual and 
esthetic interests and tastes. 

Interests and tastes usually develop as 
by-products of learning or else they are 
acquired through guidance and sharing 
on the part of those who possess such 
interests and states. It is doubtful 
whether they are ever acquired through 
the ordinary procedures of the class- 
room. They are an outgrowth of the 
development of a favorable attitude on 
the part of the pupil toward the values 
which the intellectual or ssthetic ma- 
terials possess. 

The techniques by which the results 
are accomplished vary according to the 
types of learning involved. In materials 
which require assimilation and rationali- 
zation intellectual interest is usually an 
outgrowth of thorough understanding. 
It seldom, if ever, results from partial 
learning or learning for the occasion as 
much of the classroom work demands. 
In learning which requires a change in 
attitude on the part of the learner the 
instructor is eoncerned with the recogni- 
tion and appreciation by the pupil of the 
values which the subject material pos- 
sesses. 

The real test of the development of in- 
tellectual and ssthetic interests, tastes, 
and appreciation are (1) the voluntary 
use which the pupil makes of intellectual 
and esthetic materials and (2) revelation 
of the desire to share with others the ex- 
periences which the individual in ques- 
tion has come to value and enjoy. The 
classroom should provide occasions which 
will encourage the pupil to express his 


developing interests and tastes in crea- 
tive effort and to share the values which 
he has come to recognize with those who 
are working with him for common ends. 


3. Guidance in the Worthy Use of Leisure Time 


One of the serious problems which 
confronts the high-school pupil, par- 
ticularly in urban and suburban com- 
munities, is that of finding wholesome 
means for employing leisure hours. The 
challenges which both the school and the 
home make on leisure time are ineffective. 
Heavy assignments of home work by the 
school serve as feeble stimuli for leisure- 
time activities, and home responsibilities 
as a rule are too meager and artificial to 
command much of the youth’s time. 

The school may attack the problem 
directly by making its plant the social 
center of community life for out-of-school 
as well as in-school hours. It may seek 
to provide and direct activities which 
will enlist the participation of its pupils 
during leisure as well as working hours. 
On the other hand, it may strive for 
indirect results through the development 
of interests and tastes in eurriculum and 
extracurriculum work which will dominate 
the activities of pupils during leisure hours. 

It isin the latter field that the secondary 
school of the future will probably find its 
greatest service to the American youth. 
As the economic prosperity of one genera- 
tion exceeds that of another the problem 
of the worthy use of leisure time will 
become increasingly difficult, unless both 
the capacity to use leisure time wisely is 
increased proportionately to the time 
available for leisure and the standards for 
evaluating the means of utilizing leisure 
time are developed in proportion to the 
means at hand. In either event there 
is little hope of increasing an individual’s 
capacity to enjoy or to evaluate worthy 
forms of leisure unless his education is 
coutinued well into the secondary period. 
The possibility of ereating interests and 
of forming tastes without contacts with 
the experiences of the secondary school is 
relatively small. The elementary school 
does not carry the individual far enough 
for him to form an acquaintance with the 
great fields of knowledge in which satis- 
fying interests are to be found. That is 
the particular task of the secondary school. 
It must provide the broadening and find- 
ing experiences, must guide the develop- 
ment of interests and tastes, and must 
form the habits and ideals which the indi- 
vidual will need for the worthy use of his 
leisure as well as his working time. 


4. Guidance in the Formation of Worthy Citizenship 
Attitudes and Practices 


The secondary school must supply a 
long-recognized need in the development 
of wholesome civic attitudes and in the 
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formation of worthy practices of citizen- 
ship. It has overemphasized in the past 
the intellectual aspects of citizenship 
almost to the exclusion of attitudes and 
practices. As a result supposcdly well- 
trained citizens_are often derelict in the 
performance of civic duties and in the 
discharge of civic functions. In order 
to avert a similar condition on the part 
of the pupils now being trained in the 
secondary schools, attention must be 
given to the development of civic atti- 
tudes and the formation of worthy civic 
practices with the idea of properly relating 
them to the theoretical aspects of citizen- 
ship treated in the work of the class- 
rooms. 


The sort of guidance desired can not be 
given through the stereotyped procedures 
of the traditional school. The school 
must be conceived as a laboratory in 
which young people learn through doing 
and thereby develop right and wholesome 
attitudes toward the activities performed. 
Through participation in the social and 
civic life of the school the pupil develops 
the attitude of mind of a responsible 
school citizen. Civic initiative is chal- 
lenged and personal responsibility is 
experienced. Under sponsorship and 
guidance the individual acquires ex- 
perience as a functioning citizen in a 
school community and learns to adjust 
himself to the kind of social and civic 
controls which will be encountered in 
his adult life. 

Civie guidance on the part of the school 
should be extended into the community 
environment. The youth should be led 
to experience a sense of oneness with the 
community in which he lives and to feel 
the thrill of pride in the civic accomplish- 
ments of his community in which he has 
had a share and the humiliation of shame 
for civic derelictions of any kind. Civic 
attitudes of the type described do not 
necessarily result from the mere class- 
room intellectualization of civic matters. 
They are much more likely to result 
from actual participation in the affairs 
of school and community life, and the 
responsibility for providing the guidance 
required rests very largely with the 
secondary school. 


Conclusion 


The secondary-school period is the ap- 
propriate time for the proper guidance of 
the youth in the formation of the indi- 
vidual habits, interests, tastes, attitudes, 
and practices described in the foregoing 
paragraphs. The needs are urgent. 
They can not be met unless the school 
accepts responsibilities which in the past 
it has generally failed to assume. It 
must prepare itself to provide the types 
of service which present-day conditions 
require. Guidance responsibilities of the 


kind which this article describes are en- 
tirely within the ability of the school to 
provide. They are designed to encourage 
and direct self-discovery and self-devel- 
opment on the part of the individual. If 
they help the individual properly to 
integrate himself with respect to his 
responsibilities as a worthy member of 
social groups and enable him to acquire 
an understanding of and insight into the 
motives of his fellows and the forces 
which make for genuine happiness and 
stability in the world in which he lives, 
the result is more important than for the 
school to prepare a pupil for admission 
to a given college or to fit him for a 
vocational mold. 
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Industrial Concerns Finance Stu- 
dent Excursion 


The School of Machine Engineering 
and Electrical Engineering at Czecho- 
slovak Polytechnics of Prague will make 
a journey to Germany, Switzerland, and 
France. The excursion will be made by 
students of last two years of the named 
faculty with their professors as guides 
and it will be completed in 14 days. The 
students will visit great manufactories of 
engines and great electrical plants at 
Nuremberg, Heidenheim, MRavensburg, 
Zurich, Oerlikon, Baden, Winterthur, and 
the electrical power-generating house at 
Waggital. In this manner they will be ac- 
quainted with the greatest enginecring 
establishments of central Europe. The 
excursion was made possible by great 
gifts of Czechoslovak industrial estab- 
lishments of metallurgy, sugar manu- 
factories, and unions of electrical power- 
gencrating centers in southwest and east 
Bohemia.—Emanuel V. Lippert. 
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English Youths Make Desirable 
Settlers for Canada 


About 1,500 boys and girls between 14 
and 17 years of age leave England each 
year to settle in Canada, according to 
announcement of the British Overseas 
Settlement Committee. Grants for trav- 
eling expenses are madc, under provisions 
of the Empire settlement act, by the 
British and Canadian Governments, and 
the young emigrants are scent out under 
the direction of recognized voluntary 
societies interested in child emigration. 
To promote settlement in western Canada 
and offset the tendency to locate in eastern 
and maritime Provinces, the grant has 
recently been inereased from £16 to £20. 
Reports from the Dominion commend the 
quality of boys and girls sent out and 
their happy adjustment to conditions in 
the new home. 
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Land-Grant College Executives 
Welcome Pending Survey 


Resolved, That the executive committec 
of the American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities hereby 
expresses its satisfaction at the provision 
made by Congress for a thorough survey 
of the work of the land-grant institutions. 
The desirability of such a survey has been 
recognized by the association for several 
years, but: until this action by Congress 
there seemed to be no procedure available 
which would guarantee a study that would 
be both comprehensive and sympathetic 
with the traditions and objectives of such 
institutions. ' 

Charged as they are by Federal and 
State laws and by the conditions which led 
to their establishment with a special and 
vital type of public service, they have 
evolved objectives and methods peculiar 
to themselves. Because we believe that 
a clear and full understanding of the his- 
tory and spirit of these institutions will be 
of major value in this study and because of 
the fundamental and vital interest of the 
member institutions in this phase of the 
matter, we respectfully offer to the Bureau 
of Education the fullest cooperation of 
this association in the prosecution of the 
survey. 

We are looking hopefully to the results 
of this study to aid these institutions in 
adjusting their procedure to the demands 
of contemporary times without violation 
of their fundamental purposes and ob- 
jectives.—Adopted at the meeting of April 
29, 1927. 
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The Kind of Experience That 


Counts 


The beginning teacher often finds him- 
self handicapped in getting a position by 
the fact that employing boards as a rule 
insist on securing teachers who have had 
wide experience in their particular line. 

This required experience is too often 
rated according to the number of years 
the applicant has been employed as a 
teacher. It is apparently never con- 
sidered that one teacher may gain as 
much experiencc, so far as the real mean- 
ing of the word is concerned, in one year 
as another might gain in two. 

Experience, according to Webster, is 
“The actual living through an event or 
events.’’ For any person, therefore, to 
avail himself of his experiences in any 
line of achievement, he must of necessity, 
put his whole soul and body into his 
work. We do not gain experience by 
virtue of the number of years employed, 
but only to the extent are we experienced 
that we have put ourselves unselfishly to 
the task.—Franklin Young Harper, Ozark, 
Tl. 


Toronto Meeting. of World Federation of 
E:ducation Associations 


Second Biennial Conference Marked by International Amity and Good Will. Nineteen Departments offer Oppor- 
tunity for Intimate Discussion of Specific Questions. Features of Education in Half the Countries of the Globe 
Described by Persons Who Spoke from Experience. Practical Problems of Everyday Life of School Emphasized 


Rather than Administrative Problems 


By JAMES F. ABEL 


Associate Specialist in Foreign Education, Bureau of Education 


66 AM LOATH to close this confer- 
| ence. We seem like a family,” 
said President Thomas, as he was 

about to adjourn the final meeting of the 
Second Biennial Conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations at 
Toronto. His audience was one with 
him in the thought. The weck had been 
spent on the beautiful campus of the 
University of Toronto and in the splendid 
college buildings at a serics of, meetings 
attended by more than 7,000 persons 
from 50 countries. The Government of 
Ontario, the city of Toronto, thé Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation, the Canadian 
National Exhibition management, and 
other organizations, public and private, 


working with the Canadian committee of . 


arrangements, had combined to welcome 
the visitors and provide for them a 
wealth of unusual, entertainment in the 
pageant ‘‘The Heart of the World,” a 
trip to Niagara Falls, a visit to the 
Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph, 
and an evening of national and folk songs 
sung by the National Exhibition chorus of 
2,000 voiees. The university had _bil- 
leted many of the guests in its residenees 
and given them their meals at Hart House, 
one of the finest students’ recreational 
centers in America. The program had 
been a full and properly elastic one with 
ample provision for all to express their 
views. The federation had adopted arti- 
cles of incorporation, a long step toward 
opportunity for greater usefulness. The 
final plenary session had taken on much 
of the character of pleasant, fireside con- 
versation, and the delegates turned away 
reluctant to leave a gathering that had 
held in it so much of good will and whole- 
some comradeship. 


Teachers are Prophets of High Calling 


In the spirit ‘‘that the confines of 
knowledge may be ever enlarged,” the 
conference opened on Sunday afternoon 
with a vesper service. The Rev. Canon 
H. J. Cody, in his address on ‘‘ The inter- 
national aspect of religion,’’ weleomed the 
teachers as prophets and priests of a high 
calling, peculiarly favored in that the 
more they give of their riches the more 
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they have of them. He sketched the 
dominant world movements before the 
war as: The growth of Europe in world 
influence; the rise of democracy in general; 
the industrial revolution; and the wide 
expansion of the Christian religion through 
missionary effort. He held the new move- 


Memorial Tower, dedicated to the memory of 600 students of the University of Toronto who lost their 


ments following the war to include the 
growth of national feeling as expressed in 
the founding of new nations; the increase 
of internationalism; the clash of the races, 
with the domination of the white race 
passing; the restlessness of youth; the 
industrialization of the Orient; the open- 


, 


— 
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lives in the World War 
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ing of Africa and South America to immi- 
gration; and the further separation of 
chureh and state. Of these later move- 
ments the speaker chose to emphasize 
internationalism of a kind which he would 
have “‘aseptic with the salt of intelligence” 
and based on a sound, sane nationalisin. 
Quoting an Italian author that “God has 
writtcn one line of his thought on each 
people,” he affirmed his belief that a 
stroug internationalism, free of weak 
sentiment, can be developed only through 


to foster the dissemination of information 
concerning the progress of education in 
all its forms among nations and peoples; 
to advise and promote suitable and 
effective means to bring into closer 
coordination. the various agencies in 


every civilized country which have to do 
with education; to cultivate international 
good will, and to promote the interests 
of world peace. 
plated,” 
Empire, 


“The service contem- 
says the Toronto Mail and 
“is no less than the under- 


General meetings of the conference were held in Convocation Hall, University of Toronto 


. arational nationalism. Naming many of 
the leaders of the world as teachers, he 
asked those present to be worthy ‘‘the 
great and glorious succession in which 
they stand.” 

The purposes of the World Federation 
furnish ample scope for a wide and con- 
tinuing program in that they are to 
promote the cause of education and 
elevate the character of teaching through- 
out the world; to secure international 
cooperation in educational enterprises; 


pinning of civilization by a system of 
education designed to support the whole 
social fabric and raise humanity through- 
out to higher planes of good.” 

To carry out its purposes the second 
conference was divided into 19 depart- 
ments or divisions, each of which met for 
discussion in the forenoons, while the 
afternoons were given over to two sections 
of general sessions. The range of subjects 
was such as to offer a wide appeal to any 
one interested in education. They in- 
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cluded health, illiteracy, education of the 
behavior-problem child and the adolescent 
elementary, secondary, and adult educa- 
tion, moving pictures, international corre- 
spondence of school children, library 
service, kindergarten and preschool eduea- 
tion, geography, the country youth and 
the country school, social adjustment, 
handicapped children, humane education, 
coHeges and universities, intcrnational 
educational exchange, moral and religious 
education, and the work of parent-teacher 
and home-and-school associations. 

Most of the major political divisions of 
the world were represented by one or more 
delegates. The federation now inchides 
21 associations in its full membership and 
12 more as associate members. Such 
strong organizations as the National 
Union of Teachers of England and Wales, 
the Japanese Education Association, the 
All-India Teachers’ Federation, the Bund 
Entschiedener Schulreformer of Germany, 
and other equally vigorous professional 
bodies have joined in its activities and all 
sent representatives to take part in the 
program and to aid in formulating policies 
for the future conduct of the federation. 
One group of 113 came from England and 
Wales. 


Delegates Were Persons of Distinction 


The list of delegates reads like an inter- 
national ‘‘Who’s who.’”’ Educators from 
China, one of them a bobbed-haired girl, 
were there to tell of that country’s new 
national spirit, how it is being developed 
through education, the great mass move- 
ment for the reduction of illiteracy, and 
the change from the classical to the com- 
monly spoken language for written com- 
munication. Others came from Mexico 
to sketch the work of its Secretariat of 
Education and the strong efforts being 
made to help the indigenous citizenry. 
The splendid results achieved by using 
Urdu, instead of English, as the medium 
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of instruction in the Osmania University, 
India, were recounted by the headmis- 
tress of a near-by institution. One after 
another the best features of the educa- 
tional systems of over half the countries 
of the globe were outlined to the confer- 
ence by men and women who had worked 
in them and spoke from experience. The 
published report of their statements will 
be a fair review of the progress of world 
education in the past decade. 

International amity and good will, tol- 
erance, and respect for others was the 
prevailing tone of the meetings. Sir Rob- 
ert Falconer, president of the University 
of Toronto, expressed it in his weleoming 
address when he said, ‘‘ We are not a young 
people, we Canadians. We are an old 
people, inheritors of two of the richest 
civilizations of the world. The bringing 
together of these two civilizations consti- 
tutes our problem—to bring unity out of 
diversity.’”’? And he went on to tell how 
the English, with their Anglo-Saxon civ- 
ilization, and the French with the best 
traditions of a Latin civilization, each 
group speaking its own language and hay- 
ing its own ideals, had learned to respect 
and value the other. They live together 
in the Dominion and maintain a com- 
monwealth stronger than it would be if 
there were only the one language and the 
one form of eulture. 


Interdependence of Nations a Major Topic 


Very frequently the example of con- 
tinued peace between the United States 
and the Dominion was mentioned. Pro- 
posals for the general observance of edu- 
cation week and good-will day both 
commanded the attention of the dele- 
gates. The universality of learning, the 
spirit that science knows no national 
boundaries, that the sick and the unedu- 
cated are a menace not only to themselves 
but to all mankind, and the growing inter- 
dependence of natious ran as major 
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threads of discussion throughout the 
sessions. 

This world conference concerned itsclf 
to an unusual degree with the practical 
problems affecting the everyday lives of 
the school children, the teachers, and 
the homes. The mechanics and the 
administration of education were not 
greatly stressed. It is significant that 
the health education section held more 
and longer sessions than any other 
division, and that physicians, nurses, 
school superintendents, members of minis- 
tries of education, and directors of 
children’s organizations were all there to 
join in the effort to give every child his 
proper heritage—a sound, well-nourished 
body. 


Vital Themes of Child Life 


The section on the education of the 
behavior-problem child, that on the 
relation of the school to the community, 
and the one dealing with parent-teacher 
and home-and-school associations drew 
larger and more interested audiences than 
those meetings which had for their 
themes subjects less closely related to the 
vital, fundamental things of child life 
and child training. The commonplace 
language of children, of home, and of 
school, and the folk music were plainly 
the things that appealed strongest to 
this large group of professional people 
from many countries and of many 
tongues and creeds. 

Wednesday of the week was set apart 
as a day of recreation. The official and 
overseas delegates were the guests of the 
prime minister and the Province of 
Ontario in an excursion to Niagara Falls. 
Another party of 250 or more visited the 
Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph. 
The college, founded in 1874, is the oldest 
of its kind in the Dominion. Organized 
on much the same plan as the other 
agricultural colleges of America, it carries 
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on the usual teaching, agricultural ex- 
tension, and research activities. It ranks 
among the first in research and plant 
breeding. Eighty of the 700 acres in 
the campus are given over to experiments 
in plant improvement through selection 
and breeding. The visitors were shown 
over the entire plant and later assembled 
for an informal meeting in the hall 
erected as a memorial to students that 
lost their lives in the war. 


Federation Has Grown Rapidly 


The World Federation is a young 
organization. This was its second bien- 
nial conferencé; its third general confer- 
enee. Its foundations were laid at an 
organization meeting in San Francisco in 
1923. The first biennial meeting was held 
at Edinburgh in 1925. At that time only 
seven nation-wide educational organiza- 
tions had joined. The federation has 
made much progress in the past two 
years. The membership, associate and 
full, now includes 33 organizations. 
Many of the difficulties in the way of in- 
corporation have been overcome and 
with the adoption of the articles proposed 
at the Toronto meeting, the way is now 
open for it soon to become a corporate 
body. A provision in the school laws of 
Maine that the State commissioner of 
education shall have as part of his duties 
“to obtain information as to the school 
systems of other States and countries, and 
the condition and progress of public school 
education throughout the world”’ has per- 
mitted the State commissioner to devote 
time to the federation, and much of its 
success is due to his efforts. The officers 
of the federation look forward to an en- 
dowment of $10,000,000, and now that it 
is in position to become a corporate en- 
tity that may soon be accomplished. 

The place of meeting for the conference 
of 1929 is not yet determined. China, 
Mexico, and Switzerland were suggested 
and invitations will probably come from 
other countries. 

With three successful conferences to its 
credit, it seems fair to say that the federa- 
tion is well on its way and to predict that 
it will become a most powerful factor in 
helping to shape the future education of 
the world. 

wy 


More than 200 presidents, deans, regis- 
trars, business managers, and other offi- 
cers, representing 50 institutions in 20 
States, attended this summer the insti- 
tute for administrative officers of institu- 
tions of higher education, held at the 
University of Chicago. 


wy 


A capital fund of £676,000 has been 
accumulated by the National Union of 
Teachers of England. 
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Salt Lake City’s Revised Program is 
Working Out Smoothly 


Reduction of Course from 12 Years to 11 Shortens Time for College Preparation Without 
Loss. Students who enter Industry May Reach a Higher Level of Instruction. Money 
Saving is Important, Though not the Prime Consideration 


By GEORGE N. CHILD 
Superintendent of Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah 


REVISED educational program was 
A put into operation in the Salt 
Lake City schools in 1925 which 
will make it possible for the majority of 
young people who graduate from high 
school to do so regularly in 11 years 
above the kindergarten instead of 12 
years as under the old plan. Although 
the change will result in a considerable 
financial saving, the chief reasons for the 
curtailment of time in the new program 
are educational and social. 

It is a well-known fact that our tradi- 
tional 12-year school, so largely adhered 
to in the northern part of the United 
States, came to us largely by accident 
about 100 years ago, and though poorly 
suited to our democratic ideals and needs 
at that time, it has continuously become 
more inconsistent and less suitable as the 
school year has been lengthened and com- 
pulsory attendance laws have become 
more general and exacting. The sur- 
prising thing about it all is that we have 
for so long continued to rest satisfied with 
the borrowed plan as though it were a 
perfected machine. This, too, in spite 
of the fact that educational leaders have 
pointed out from time to time its waste- 
fulness and inefficiency. 


Economy Through Junior High School 


The establishment of junior high schools 
during recent years is in a sense a protest 
against our old lock-step 12 year system. 
It has already done much to remedy 
some of the major evils of the tradi- 
tional organization. - However, one of the 
important purposes of the reorganization— 
economy of time—is in danger of being 
lost sight of. Unless the junior-high- 
school movement results in the saving 
of time in the elementary and high-school 
program, it is our opinion that it will 
have failed in one of its most inportant 
and necessary functions. 

An increasing number of high-school 
graduates go on to college. It is not our 
purpose here to discuss the advisability 
of their going to college in such large 
numbers, but it is our purpose to call 
attention to the responsibility resting 
upon a public-school system to get young 
people ready for college effectively and in 
the least time reasonably possible. Ex- 
perience, both in America and abroad, is 


in favor of giving less time than 12 years 
to the necessary general preparation. 

Students from school systems in Amer- 
ica, organized on the 1l-year plan, take 
their places in college on a par with those 
who come from systems under the 12-year 
organization, according to the best infor- 
mation avilable. The explanation, which 
seems reasonable enough, is that all the 
necessary preparatory work for college 
can be well mastered by students in 11 
years, and therefore that 12 years given 
to it result in either a slowing up of the 
learning process or in an encumbering of 
the courses of study with useless or un- 
suited material. 


Traditional School Organization Causes Delay 


European experience, and practices, 
too, should serve at least to call our atten- 
tion to the importance of a careful con- 
sideration of our longer preparatory 
courses. Why should German students, 
for instance, be about two years ahead of 
American students in completing their 
professional studies? The explanation is 
to be found in our traditional school or- 
ganization and not in any lack of learning 
power or achievement of our young people. 

It will be conceded that our public 
schools are for the masses, most of whom 
are not preparing for college. The high 
school will be for the majority a finishing 
institution and not a preparatory school. 
The effects of a shortened program of 
education must, therefore, be considered 
in relation to the welfare of this larger 
group as well as to the college preparatory 
group. Heretofore most young people 
not preparing to go to college dropped 
out before going far along in the high- 
school courses. Vocational needs and 
lack of interest have been the chief 
factors of elimination. Due to a number 
of causes conditions are rapidly changing 
in favor of high-school graduation for 
all. However, the vocational needs of 
many are still paramount at a compara- 
tively early age. 

The general educational program of 
high schools can, therefore, easily be 
carried beyond that which is best for the 
individual and for the society that he is 
to serve through his chosen vocation. 
In our opinion young people planning to 
fit themselves for vocational activities 
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directly from high school should have 
considerable contact with the practical 
at 17 or 18 years of age. The high-school 
prograin, therefore, must make it pos- 
sible for them to complete the general 
courses of study, satisfying standard 
requirements in time for them to give 
some attention to vocational adjust- 
ments, either directly in industrial or 
professional service or in specialized 
vocational courses. It is, of course, 
likely that many young people not plan- 
ning a complete college course will desire 
to take a year, perhaps two years, in 
junior-college work where vocational 
choices and activities will generally con- 
trol both subject mattcr and methods. 
The prolonged high-school program can 
not hope to provide the specialized voca- 
tional activities and motives needed and 
which can be provided by the junior 
college. 


Improved Product with Simplified Machinery 


As already stated, although the attempt 
to save time in our educational program 
is not primarily a financial one, it is in- 
cumbent upon the management of any 
school system to expend a consistent 
amount of money, which will be limited 
by the circumstances of each community, 
to obtain the best educational results 
according to conceived ideals of what 
should be accomplished. In other words, 
the money available for public education 
must be measured against production 
and the means employed for realizing it. 
An improved product with simplified 
machinery means success. 

The movement in Salt Lake City is not 
revolutionary. It calls for a revision in 
the course of study all through and a re- 
evaluation of subject matter and a recon- 
sideration of its placement and its 
treatment. In the evolutionary process 
involved the board of education, teachers, 
principals, and general school executives 
are cooperating in their work and pur- 
poses. Salt Lake City, too, is especially 
fortunate in having a favorable public 
sentiment, without which any change in. 
a school system, as far-reaching as the 
one under discussion, could not be made 
successfully, however desirable and neces- 
sary. 

The plan is working out smoothly. 
There is no question about its practi- 
cability. There will be no loss in 
standards but 3 decided gain in 
vigorous purposeful, educational achieve- 
ments on the part of a greater number of 
individuals. 


For summer-time study by teachers, a 
permanent salary increase of $4 per 
semester hour in the University of Michi- 
gan, and of $2.50 per term hour in normal 
schools, is allowed by the board of edu- 
cation of Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


Plan Has Been in Use in Some Training Schools for a Number of Years. 


Variations in Practice but Principles are Identical. 


to Meet General Favor. 
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Graded Participation by Student 
Teachers Gains Approval 


Seems Now 


Each 


Unit Should be Mastered Before Taking up the Next 


By H. C. PRYOR 
Director, College Training High School, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. 


RADED participation is a plan 
eS for professional preparation of 
teachers whereby the novice 
begins with a simple task and proceeds 
to those which are more and more diffi- 
cult and complex, arriving finally at full 
responsibility for the room. The plan 
has been in use in some training schools 
for a number of years, but only within 
the past six or eight has it gained anything 
like gencral approval. 

Like every plan, graded participation 
has had to overcome much opposition. 
Its chief opponents may be found among 
those who believe that the student 
teacher should be subjected to a sort of 
“survival of the fittest” test. They 
would put the novice in full charge of the 
room and leave him to ‘sink or swim” 
on the theory that only those who can 
survive the ordeal are worth saving. Its 
proponents hold that a more gradual 
introduction to full responsibility for the 
room will produce better teachers and 
at the same time safeguard the interests 
of the pupils most effectively. 


- Plan Developed in Actual Practice 


_ This paper deals with the plan as it 
has ‘been developed at the Northern 
Normal and Industrial School at Aber- 
deen, 8. Dak., in connection with obser- 
vation and sretaios teaching in the ele- 
mentary grades and junior high school 
of the city system. It is more fully 
described in Graded Units in Student 
Teaching, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, 
No. 202, H. C. Pryor. 

There are several plans for graded 
participation. The differences, however, 
are, Jargely inthe name. Stuart, Swarth- 
more, Pa., worked out a series of ‘‘ topics” 
to be studied by the student teacher in 
connection with his course in practice 
teaching. Cook, University of South 
Dakota, has provided “assignments” 
covering the work in the university 
high school. At the Northern Normal 
and Industrial School, Aberdeen, S. 
Dak., 21 ‘‘graded units’ have been 
developed, each of which must be studied 
in connection with the course in observa- 
tion and practice teaching. Similar plans 
are in use at Detroit Teachers College; 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, 


Va.; State Teachers College, Farmville, 
Va.; normal school, Conway, Ark.; State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colo.; normal 
school, Sioux City, Iowa; normal school, 
Albion, Idaho; State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kans.; normal school, Towson, 
Md.; Bucknell University; University of 
Delaware; and the University of Wyom- 
ing. The fundamental principles under- 
lying all of these plans are identical. 
Let us consider several of them, briefly. 


First, the teacher’s work should be 
broken up into a number of “units,” 
“exercises,” ‘topics,’ “assignments,” 
“chores,” or ‘‘jobs,’”’ as they are variously 
called, “arranged roughly in difficulty 
and complexity and in the order in which 
they should be attacked by the student 
teacher.” 


Includes Problems of School Management 


” 


“Teaching,” as understood here and 
throughout the article, includes every- 
thing which the teacher does in the course 
of a normal day’s work. It can be seen 
that this includes not only the different 
types of teaching, as discussed by Ear- 
hart, but also many problems of school 
management. 


Following isa list of units which have 
been developed by the writer: 
Unit 
I, Cleanliness and neatness of the room, 
Il. Lighting, heating, and ventilation. 
Ill. Classroom, building, and grounds. 
IV. Seating and the needs of the individual ehild. 
V. Attendance, 
VI. The daily program of work, study, recitation, 
and play. 

Supplying the elass with equipment and 

materials for work. 
VIII. Supervision of passing of the children. 
IX. Visual instruetion. 
XK. Studying children. 
XI, Health inspection. 
XII. Supervision of play. 
XIII. Records and reports. 
XIV. Planning for the lesson, day, or longer period. 
XV. Testing the children’s progress, 
XVI, Self-analysis seore eard. 
XVII. Individual instruction. 

XVIII. Working with the group or elass: The assign- 
ment, supervised study, the recitation, in- 
duetion, deduction, the telling or leeture 
method, the ohjeet lesson, the drill lesson 
and habit formation, testing, review, appre- 
ciation, soeialized recitation, the prohlem 
method, and the project method. 

Securing parental cooperation. 

Sehool diseipline. 

Securing a position and holding it. 


Vil. 


NOUNS, 
XX. 
XXI 


The chief justification for these exer- 
cises is that skill in their performance is 
absolutely essential to any high degrce of 
success in teaching. Their mastery is as 
necessary to the teacher as a mastery of 
anatomy, materia medica, pathology, 
principles of surgery, and the like is to 
the physician; as a knowledge of juris- 
prudence, torts, court procedure, etc., is 
to the attorney. 


Different situations might necessitate 
emphasis on different nits, depending on 
such factors as whether the work is rural 
or urban, the grades to be taught, and so 
on. 


Three Factors Determine Rate of Progress 


Second, the student tcacher should be 
permitted to take up a new “unit” of 
work only when he understands and is 
reasonably proficient in the one which he 
has been studying This insures mastery 
of each phase of the work and results in 
greater satisfaction and confidence and 
the elimination of much discourageient. 
The rapidity of progress is determined by 
such factors as the difficulty of the unit 
being studied and the previous experience 
or native ability of the teacher. 


It is very evident that such a unit as 
“cleanliness and neatness of the room,”’ 
involves fewer difficulties than ‘health 
inspection,’’ “supervision of playground 
work,” or ‘‘working with the group or 
class.” The first might very easily: be 
mastered by a capable student teacher 
within a few days; the last is so difficult 
and complex as to deserve at least one- 
third of the total time devoted to observa- 
tion, participation, and teaching. 

Other things being equal, the student 
who has had profitable experience—e. g., 
under supervision, or is capable, or both— 
should make more rapid progress than 
one who is inexperienced and incom- 


petent. The writer has found that 
some student teachers never become 
proficient in anything except routine 


units and do poor or very mediocre work 
when in full charge of the schoolroom. 
Usually the superior ones master the 
routine units within a comparatively 
short time and do exceptionally well 
when they arrive at full responsibility 
for the room. ’ 


Order of Units not Fixed 


Third, the order in which the units 
should be taken up is not fixed. Con- 
siderable flexibility should be permitted to 
meet the necds of different situations. 

The training school, regardless of 
whether it is on the campus, in the 
country, or is part of a city system, 
should be organized primarily with a view 
to meeting the needs of the child. Sub- 
ordinate to this, although it is of great 
importance, is the training of student 
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teachers. The training staff should have 
student tcachers study units as they need 
to be introduced to subserve the best inter- 
ests of the children, rather than pre- 
sent them in the order which, theoretic- 
ally, secms best for the student teacher. 

Where there is a campus school, the 
interests of both of the above-mentioned 
groups may be provided for very satis- 
factorily. Where the school years and 
subdivisions thereof do not begin and 
end at the same time, the training staff 
must lcarn to adjust themselves to 
circumstances. Student teachers take up 
the units in the order which meets the 
needs of the school. 


Careful Attention to Habit Formation 


Fourth, once a unit has been assigned, 
it should never be dropped but should be 
carried along with others, receiving less 
and less attention as proficiency increases. 
This cumulative method will insure such 
skill in the use of.each unit that the student 
teacher will be able to handle the com- 
plex situation involved in full responsi- 
bility_for the room when it comes, with a 
minimum of difficulty. To insure the 
best results, particularly with the man- 
agement units, careful attention to the 
law of habit formation is necessary. 
Each unit to be studied should be outlined 
clearly so that the student teacher will 
have no difficulty in understanding what 
is required. Enough practice should be 
provided to insure as nearly automatic 
performance of the desired task as possi- 
ble. The training staff should guard 
against bad practices and try to perpetu- 
ate only that which contributes to 
satisfactory schoolroom procedure. 

Fifth, the training staff should try to 
conduct the work in such a way that it 
will not become too mechanical. Most 
of the units have to do with the ordinary 
routine of the schoolroom and may beso ad- 
ministered as to make the student teacher 
feel that the teacher’s real job—classroom 
teaching—is being neglected. The train- 
ing staff should try at all times to show 
that proper hygienic conditions, good 
attendance, and the like are just as 
important in their way as conducting a 
drill lesson or a socialized recitation. The 
former contribute largely to the success 
of the latter. The student teacher should 
be led to see that nothing is unimportant 
or trivial which makes for success in the 
great art of teaching. 


Drill Necessary to Secure Automatic Response 


No thinking teacher questions the 
necessity of drill in teaching the formal 
subjects; it is necessary as a mcans to an 
end, securing automatic responses to 
certain stimuli. The ultimate purpose of 
drill is to lay the foundation for the high 
mental processes. In the same way, 
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facility in managing schoolroom routine 
enables the teacher to do these so-called 
less important things with the minimum 
of attention and leaves the mind frec for 
that which is more important. 

In order to secure definite information 
regarding the extent to which graded 
participation has bcen adopted, a qucs- 
tionnaire was seut to one public teacher- 
training institution in each State, except 
North Dakota (two), New York (two), 
and South Dakota (mone). The forms 
were returned by 28 persons representing 
24 different States, one director reporting 
on work he had done in a State in which 
he had formerly been located. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ Do you use 
such a plan?” 11 “have used it”; 14 
answered ‘‘no’’; 1 blank. 


Has Been Used 10 Years 


“How long have you used it?” was 
answered by one, 1 semester; three, 1 
year; three, 2 years; one, 4 years; one, 5 
years; one, 6 years; one, 9 years; two, 10 
years; one, several. Thc average is 
4.1 years. One says, ‘‘ Where student 
teachers have had previous successful 
experience, the plan is not adhered to.” 
This isin accordance with sound pedagogy. 

Answers to the question, “Js the plan 
used in connection with the training of 
teachers of kindergarten, elementary, junior 
high school, or senior high school?” show 
that it is used in training the following 
types of teachers: Kindergarten, five; 
elementary gradcs 1-6, seven; 1-7, one; 
1-8, four; junior high school, nine; 
grades 9-10, one; senior high school, 
four; rural, five. In at least four placcs 
where the plan has bcen most satis- 
factorily worked out it has been adopted 
for the training of rural teachers. There 
seems to be no reason why it may not be 
utilized more generally. 

To the question, “Do you consider the 
plan better than one which does not involve 
graded participation—e. g., a plan which 
gives the student full control of the room 
from the beginning?” the 14 who gave 
complete answers to the questionnaire 
answered “‘yes.’’ Five gave no answer. 


Consistent with Psychological Approach 


The answers to the question, ‘‘ Why?” 
emphasized the benefits, chiefly psycho- 
logical, to be derived from such a plan 
by the student teacher. Several of the 
most helpful ones are: ‘Consistent with 
psychological approach, known to un- 
known, relatively casy to more difficult, 
use of proper imitation (studied) es- 
pecially gives assurance to the incxpe- 
rienced timid beginner”; ‘‘better training 
for students’; ‘students have an in- 
telligent background and become sensi- 
tive to the vital problems involved in a 
teaching situation’’; ‘student does not 
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at any time lose confidence in herself’; 
“reasonable success is assured to students 
of normal ability and energy;” ‘‘it is the 
psychological way’; ‘because cumu- 
lative plan is in accordance with the laws 
of growth in learning to perform any new 
process”; “gradual progress from diffi- 
culty to difficulty”; “students are not 
prepared to take full charge at the 
beginning of thcir work”; “avoids 
bungling or trial and error procedure.” 
“Students gradually inducted into teach- 
ing are ready to give more of their 
attention to the actual teaching. They 
are not so concerncd about the routine 
factors and the mechanics. Graded ‘par- 
ticipation gives teachers an opportunity 
to tie up theory with practice without 
overwhelming students. Finally, it is 
psychological if carefully managed. It 
is the laboratory method.” 


Objections Urged May be Overcome 


Most of the criticisms came from those 
whose answers to the questionnaire indi- 
cated slight knowledge of, if not actual 
opposition to, the plan. Those whose 
answers indicated that they were most 
conversant with gradcd participation had 
little to suggest, as might be expected, in 
the way of disadvantages. The writer’s 
experience with the plan during the course 
of six years leads to the conclusion that 
none of the disadvantages mentioned are 
necessarily inherent in graded participa- 
tion. All of them can be overcome in a 
large degree through careful planning on 
the part of the training staff. 

Perhaps the most serious danger is that 
of the plan’s becoming too mechanical. 
So far as the simpler units are concerned, 
this is not serious, because the more nearly 
they can be automatized—this seems to 
be very much the same thing—the better. 
Automatization insures accurate and uni- 
form response, the thing to be desired. 


Every Vocation Made up of Units 


Another criticism that needs some 
attention is that graded participation may 
result in a ‘one-sided view of the school- 
room.” The answer to this is that any 
occupation is made up of a number of dif- 
ferent “units” or ‘chores’? any of which, 
attended to closely, might give the worker 
a ‘‘one-sided”’ view of his occupation. As 
a matter of fact, this does not seem to be 
the case; no one who has learned a voca- 
tion piecemeal, as it were, experiences 
serious difficulty in reintegrating the parts 
into a whole. 

None of the other disadvantages sug- 
gested seem serious enough to warrant 
discussion. 

“What its the attitude of your teacher- 
training staff toward the plan?” Nine out 
of fourteen answer in soine such terms as 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Will Enrich Literature of Secondary 
Education 


“7 TNIFICATION of secondary educa- 
tion” is the theme of a series of 
articles whose preparation is contemplated 
by Dr. J. B. Edmonson, chairman of the 
National Committee on Research in 
Secondary Education. It is expected that 
the articles will be printed first in ScHooL 
Lire and that probably they will later be 
brought together in book or pamphlet form. 
The members of this committee repre- 
sent the foremost organizations in the 
secondary school field, and individually 
they are among the leaders in this branch 
of educational work. 

Scnoot Lirr has presented many able 
papers that have come from this source. 
Nearly every issue since December, 1925, 
has contained at least one. Among the 
authors were J. B. Edmonson, Thomas H. 
Briggs, Eustace E. Windes, Arthur J. 
Jones, Jesse B. Davis, Arthur J. Klein, 
James M. Glass, Walton B. Bliss, E. J. 
Ashbaugh, Leonard V. Koos, Emery N. 
Ferris—truly an imposing list. A paper 
in the same series by Dr. W. C. Reavis 
is in this issue, and others are in hand for 
future publication. 

It is intended that the series now in 
eontemplation shall be about a central 
theme, which, however, is so broad that 
it permits treatment in wide diversity. 
The details have not been fully worked 
out nor have the authors been deter- 
mined; but it may be confidently expected 
that a distinct contribution will be made 
to the literature of secondary education. 


Ws 


Relation of Time Saving to Scholastic 
Standards 


OR MANY YEARS some of the 
ablest men of the profession of 
teaching have been urging the elimination 
of wasted time in American education. 
Charles W. Eliot began it in 1888. 
William R. Harper, in 1902, advocated 
eonnecting the work of the cighth grade 
with the high school, the extension of the 
high school to include the first two years 
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of college work, and reducing the time 
required for all this to six years instead of 
seven, with provision for the completion 
of it in five years by the best students. 

An able committee headed by J. H. 
Baker, and comprising Henry Suzzalo, 
J. H. Van Sickle, A. W. Small, and 
others, made a report in 1913 in which 
they showed that a saving of two years 
in time need cause no loss in education. 
Under the leadership of Charles H. Judd 
the length of the course of the elementary 
school maintained by the University of 
Chicago has been materially reduced 
without loss. 

The elementary schools of Iansas 
City have never required more than 
seven years and exhaustive tests made 
there show that the pupils maintain 
themselves creditably in high school and 
college. The school system of Salt Lake 
City has recently been placed upon the 
basis of 11 years instead of 12 for elemen- 
tary and high schools combined, and the 
school officers there declare that no loss in 
achievement has occurred; an article in 
testimony to this effect by George N. 
Child, superintendent of schools, is 
printed on another page. The impression 
is widespread that American boys are 
two years behind European boys in 
educational progress. 

It is obvious that if the time of prepara- 
tion be shortened entrance into the prac- 
tice of the professions or into productive 
industry will occur at an earlier age; those 
who leave school at a definite time will 
have opportunity to become acquainted 
with more advanced branches of knowl- 
edge; and the expenditure of public 
moneys per capita will be materially 
reduced. 

Notwithstanding all this, school men 
approach the question of reduction in time 
with hesitation and doubt. Generally 
they avoid it altogether. They seem to 
fear that they will be accused of lowering 
scholastic standards if they take advan- 
tage of better coordination of institutions 
and of improved methods of instruction 
by giving the children the benefit of the 
time thus gained. 

What can be done about it? What is 
needed to impress the educational public 
in general and the accrediting agencies in 
particular that an injustice is done to the 
youth of the Nation, and that considerable 
sums are expended without return because 
we are depriving ourselves of the benefits 
of the modern advances in education 
which make cconomy of time possible? 

It is to be hoped that these questions 
will be taken up by the National Com- 
mittee on Research in Secondary Educa- 
tion, and that the views of its members 
will be expressed in the articles of the 
series which Doctor Edmonson is now 
planning. Consideration by such an 
organization is bound to be fruitful. 


The Liberal Arts College not in 
Danger 


Ne the develop- 
ments of the past half century, the 
recognition of the necessity for a sound 
eultural basis for professional or other 
advanced study is undiminished. The 
liberal arts subjects have persisted and 
will continue to persist, though the form 
of their organization may show marked 
changes. 

Recognized college subjects have been 
taken up by the secondary schools; per- 
force, the colleges have pushed their 
courses further up, and their higher classes 
have assumed more and more the profes- 
sional aspect. And now the movement 
which is in full swing for separation of the 
junior college from the senior college and 
for the junction of the former with the 
senior high school seems to presage the 
full recrudescence of the traditional liberal 
arts college. 

The junior college is frequently de- 
scribed as ‘‘essentially secondary.” That 
term need disturb no one. The senior 
college is becoming, or has already become, 
essentially professional, and it is assum- 
ing true university status. The combi- 
nation of the senior high school and the 
junior college may fairly be said to con- 
stitute the “college”? in the traditional 
American sense. 

Moved by frequent expressions of ap- 
prehension concerning the future of the 
liberal arts college as such, the Commis- 
sioner of Education recently caused data 
to be compiled to show the growth of 
registration in liberal arts colleges and in 
technical and professional curricula. 

It was shown that the registration in 
465 liberal arts colleges increased from 
160,640 in 1915-16 to 251,264 in 1923-24, 
or 56.4 per cent. In the same period the 
number of students in medicine increased 
26.5 per cent; in dentistry, 16.2 per cent; 
in pharmacy, 60.5 per cent; in engineer- 
ing, 68.3 per cent. 

Fully understanding that many stu- 
dents in professional and technical cur- 
ricula like education, commerce, and home 
economics are included in the enrollment 
of liberal arts colleges, these figures give 
no justification for gloomy forebodings 
for cultural study in America. The lib- 
eral arts college is in no danger of ex- 
tinction. 


A fund for the establishment of scholar- 
ships at Oxford and Cambridge for Ameri- 
can students, and at Harvard and Yale 
for British students, is provided in the 
will of the late Lady (Charles) Henry, of 
London. The scholarships are to be open 
to either men or women. Lady Heury 
was of Amcrican parentage. 
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National Education Association 
in Convention at Seattle 


Freedom from Uninformed Outside Control and Abundant Preparation of Individual 
Teachers Were Outstanding Topics. Highly Inspirational Addresses Enliven the Round 
of Educational Conferences and Learned Discourses 


By SELDEN CARLYLE ADAMS 


Assistant Director Division of Publications, National Education Association 


the sixty-fifth annual convention 

of the National Edueation Asso- 
eiation, held at Seattle, Wash., July 3 to 
8, inclusive. Those themes were “‘Free- 
dom in education” and ‘“‘ Professional self- 
improvement.” The 15,000 teachers, rep- 
resenting every State and Territory, heard 
repeated over and again the cry that the 
development of American youth must not 
be marred by interference from organiza- 
tions or persons who are untrained in the 
principles of education. 

But the teachers realized also that if 
the task of education is left in their hands, 
they must be equipped for the task, so 
many addresses and discussions centered 
around the preparation of the individual 
teacher for his work. 


TT" THEMES were dominant at 


President Elected Without Opposition 


Several very unusual events took place 
at Seattle. Outstanding among them was 
the election, for the first time in the 
association’s 70 years’ history, of a class- 
room teacher to the presidency. That 
teaeher is Cornelia Storrs Adair, of Rich- 
mond, Va. Another unusual event was 
the fact that there was no opposition for 
the presidency. After Superintendent J. 
H. Saunders, of Newport News, in elo- 
quent style, delivered the nominating 
speech, formal seconds to the nomination 
eame from all sections of the eountry as 
the various State delegations rose in their 
seats in the great Fifth Avenue theater 
to cheer and applaud their nominee. 

Miss Adair was introduced as the new 
president by her predecessor, Dr. Francis 
G. Blair, State superintendent of public 
instruction for Illinois. In her opening 
address the new president predicted the 
future growth of the teaching profession 
and of the National Education Associa- 
tion, already the largest professional or- 
ganization in the United States. She said: 

The National Education Association’s best oppor- 
tunity to serve more fully the cause of education in 
America is just ahead. The leaders in cducation in 
this country are to sce in the next decade or two expend- 
itures for public educationdoubled. Weshallseoevery 
child of school age in the States in a comfortable scat in 
a modern school building. We shall sce the number of 
high-school graduates in this country mounting from 
year to year, and at the close of the next decade or two 
totaling 400,000 young men and women. Illiteracy 


ainong adults will be wiped out and forever banished 
from our country. 


We shall see teaching a highly dignified profession 
with its own technic, standards for entrance, and code 
of ethics, attracting to it a rightful proportion of the 
best brains of the country. Weshallsee the classroom 
teacher recognized, not as a hireling but as one of the 
most important professional factors in the system of 
education. We shall see the colleges gradually shifting 
their curricula to more highly specialized lines and 
their faculties selected for their peculiar ability to teach 
rather than solely upon the basis of scholarly attain- 
ments. 

We shall see in the next few years the membership in 
the National Education Association mount to two or 
three hundred thousand. All of this we shall see 
within the next few decades. It will be the Nation’s 
effort to establish in the coming generations standards 
of citizenship and appreciation of the finer things of the 
past ages as their rightfulheritage. It willbe America’s 
contribution to the progress of civilization. 


The convention opened with a vesper 
service in Volunteer Park, overlooking 
the city of Seattle. The speaker was 
Rev. Mark A. Matthews, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of the eity, 
whose subject was ‘‘The God-given 
teacher.”’ Doctor Matthews said: 

The origin and position of the teacher can not be 
questioned. The great profession is of divine origin. 
God ordained the method by which knowledge is to 
be imparted and instruction given. The dissemina- 
tion of knowledge is secondary to the training of one 
to acquire knowledge. The teacher has a double re- 
sponsibility. Whether in the religious or the academic 
world, he is charged with the duty of training the pupil 
in the art of acquiring knowledge; he is also charged 
with the duty of inspiring the pupil to be an unselfish 
benefactor in the dissemination of knowledge. 

No one can question or justly criticize one for saying 
that your task calls for unparalleled heroism. But no 
honest labor has ever failed to bear fruit. The teacher 
and the parent may not be able to make ideal products 
out of all the raw material, but by the right kind of 
cooperation we will be able to give to the State and 
to the world products that can overcome and counter- 
act the influences of the untrained and undomesticized 
youths. 


Meany Hall Filled for Monday Meeting 


The great inspirational session of the 
convention came on Monday morning, 
July 4, when the delegates and others 
erowded the big Meany Hall at the Uni- 
versity of Washington to hear Dr. Henry 
Suzzallo, former president of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, speak on ‘‘A decla- 
ration of independence for the American 
school system,” and President Francis G. 
Blair on ‘The American melting pot.” 
Many people were turned away long be- 
fore the time for the meeting to begin. 

Doctor Blair, one of America’s most 
eloquent speakers, pictured the great pub- 
lic school system of the Nation as the 
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refining receptacle into which are poured 
the best and worst blood of all the nations 
and out from which come loyal American 
citizens. He said: 

I believe that the perpetuity of this wide-flung 
Nation, its solidarity, its unity of aim and purpose and 
effort, are more in the hands of the inspired teacher 
than any other one influence at work in America. As 
long as the 500,000 teachers of America are painting 
upon the canvas of the minds and hearts of 25,000,000 
of children the great American ideals, the great faces of 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln, we can 
feel a large sanse of security in the future of this 
Republic. 


Mornings Devoted to Business Meetings 


The morning sessions on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday were 
devoted to business meetings of the 
representative assembly. Simultaneous 
with these sessions—except on Friday— 
were held open conferences on various 
outstanding educational problems, in- 
eluding the teachers’ economic and social 
welfare, the teacher and public agencies, 
the teacher’s contributions to American 
life, and the professional status of various 
branches of the teaching profession. 

Wednesday night 40,000 people crowded 
the great bowl known as the “‘Stadium”’ 
of the University of Washington, and 
stood around its rim to see a pageant 
rich in color and beauty, as 10,000 school 
ehildren of the city of Seattle presented 
“Yorest Trails,’ portraying the natural 
features of the Pacific Northwest. 

Wednesday morning Secretary J. W. 
Crabtree presented his report of “A 
decade of achievements,” covering the 
work of the association during the 10 
years in which he has been employed by 
the organization. The report showed 
that the membership in that time has 
increased from about 8,000 members to 
more than 170,000. Mr. Crabtree urged 
that added attention be given this year 
to the problem of compensation of uni- 
versity and college professors. The repre- 
sentative assembly directed that the 
research division make a study of that 
question. Also, at the recommendation 
of the secretary, the assembly urged Con- 
gress to take immediate steps to restore 
school buildings destroyed by the Mis- 
sissippi flood. 


Classroom Teacher is New President 


The officers of the National Education 
Association for 1927-28 are: Cornelia 8. 
Adair, Richmond, Va., president; Francis 
G. Blair, Sprinfield, Ul., first vice presi- 
dent; Henry Lester Smith, Bloomington, 
Ind., treasurer; J. W. Crabtree, Wash- 
ington, D. C., secretary. Frank E. 
Reynolds, secretary of the Ohio State 
Teachers Association, was elected by the 
board of directors to serve with these 
officers as a member of the executive 
committee. Walter R. Siders, of Poca- 
tello, Idaho, was reelected chairman of 
the board of trustees for a four-year teri. 


In the Midst of Turmoil Chefoo Continues an 


Educational Center 


Notwithstanding Unsettled Conditions in China, Schools in Chefoo are Conducted as Usual, and Increased Regard 
is Manifested for the Value of Education. School Support in General Depends Principally on Tuition Fees bul 


Rents of Temple Lands are Sometimes Used to Aid Education. 


foo is one of the principal ports, is 

naturally associated with the name 
of that great scholar, Confucius, who was 
born within its precincts. For centuries 
his teachings formed the basis of Chinese 
education. 

The Province, itself, is probably one of 
the most conservative in all China. It 
has been in the past a stronghold against 
things foreign. It was in Shantung that 
the Boxer uprising had its inception. Yet 
strange to say, education along western 
lines has made splendid progress, and to- 
day Chefoo is one of China’s educational 
centers. 

Chefoo was the first port opened to 
foreign trade in Shantung, and as such 
was early made a centcr from which 
western Christian education was pro- 
moted. Naturally, private and public 
modern-style schools promoted by Chi- 
nese were also carly established in Chefoo. 
Owing to unsettled conditions in China 
since the revolution in 1912, and to a lack 
of encouragement from the Government, 
progress has not been rapid. Neverthe- 
less, to-day this city is an educational 
center, and the surrounding country has 
the beginnings of a growing educational 
system. 


No Special Setback to Education 


During the past year, schools have 
opened and been conducted in much the 
same manner as in previous years, when 
internal and external political conditions 
were not undergoing such tension as has 
recently been experienced throughout the 
country. There has been no special set- 
back to education in general. In fact, 
one is impressed with the more than usual 
regard by both students and gentry for 
the value of education and for the impor- 
tance of settling down to hard study, 
instead of yielding to the temptation to 
participate continually in political and 
antiforeign demonstrations. Such deim- 
onstrations as have occurred have been of 
short duration and have been character- 
ized with comparative moderation. Stu- 


Steno Province, of which Che- 


Official report to the Secretary of State. 
Iz 


by Chinese Christians 


By LEROY WEBBER 
American Consul, Chefoo, China 


dents in general have been willing: to co- 
operate with those in authority, whether 
school or Government officers, in assisting 
in the creation of such public opinion as 
their elders deemed for the best interest 
of the community and the nation. 

Not including the popular education 
and other night schools, there are alto- 
gether 39 or 40 schools of all grades in 
Chefoo. Of these, 2 are of the kinder- 
garten grade, 7 or 8 of lower primary 
grade, 17 of lower and higher primary 
grade, 3 of junior high school grade, and 
10 of senior high school or of still higher 
grade. Eight are schools for. girls, and 
the kindergartens, one lower and higher 
primary, and possibly several! of the lower 
primary schools are coeducational. 


Majority of Village Schools for Boys 


In the surrounding country, practically 
every village with as many as a hundred 
homes has a primary school, and a village 
with as many as a thousand homes may 
have six or seven. Most of these schools 
are of lower primary grade, and the ma- 
jority are not officially registered. Strict- 
ly speaking, the latter are private village 
schools, but those that are registered are 
little different, since they are practically 


Control of Mission Schools Gradually Assumed 


all privately maintained. The majority 
are for boys only, though provision for 
the education of girls is increasing. 
Practically all of the lower primary mis- 
sion schools in the country are coeduca- 
tional. 

The number of students attending the 
country schools ranges from 15 to 20 as a 
minimum to from 40 to 50 as a maxiinum. 
In the city of Chefoo, the total attendance 
in all the schools is above 3,000. 


Schools Usually Depend on Tuition Fees 


Both the schools in Chefoo and those 
in the surrounding districts are for the 
most part dependent on tuition receipts 
for their maintenance. Very little aid 
is given by the Government, and only a 
few receive material assistance from rich 
patrons. 

One form of support for schools that is 
commonly practiced is that of allowing a 
portion of the income from the rental of 
village temple land and buildings to be 
used toward school expenses. Certain 
temple property that is owned in com- 
mon by the village or clan members is 
rented to provide for the upkeep of the 
temple and for the expenses connected 
with the temple and ancestral worship. 


Village schools near Chefoo are usually for boys only 
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In recent years, the practice has developed 
in some places of using a part of such 
income toward the support of village or 
clan schools. 

Mission schools in the interior are com- 
ing to be more and more self-supporting, 
either from tuition receipts or from 
assistance given by wealthy Christian 
farmers or prosperous Christian business 
men living in the district, who make 
generous contributions to the school and 
church work of their native villages. 


school (Yih Wen School) is under the 
control of a board of directors with a 
two-thirds Chinese majority. This is an 
Anglo-Chinese and commercial school. 
Although the Chinese department receives 
an appropriation, the English and com- 
mercial departments are self-supporting 
except for the assistance given by mis- 
sionaries. The three last schools show 


the present tendency of mission schools 
gradually to become Chinese indigenous 
Christian schools. 


Recreation hour for the kindergarten children of the Shin Yi School 


In Chefoo, although it is true that most 
schools are mainly dependent on tuition 
receipts, a few receive Government sup- 
port and two in particular are largely 
maintained by rich patrons. The Swei 
Tsan (literally translated ‘‘the Water 
Products”) School, which educates young 
men with regard to the products of the 
sea, deep sea fishing, etc., and the naval 
academy, are entirely supported by the 
Government, and certain customs re- 
ceipts are used to maintain the Tsan 
Si School (Silk College). 

Mission schools in general receive 
small appropriations each year from the 
foreign mission board, and the salaries of 
the missionaries conducting or assisting 
in these schools are entircly provided by 
the foreign boards. 


Chinese Assume Management of Mission Schools 


In Chefoo two schools that were 
formerly American mission schools have 
become semimission. That is, both the 
control and the management have been 
assumed entirely by Chinese Christians, 
but in one (Shin Yi School) the original 
appropriations by the foreign board have 
for the present been continued. In the 
other (Chen Kwang Girls School), though 
there is no such appropriation, mission- 
aries are invited to assist in teaching 
English and music. Each girl pays a 
nominal tuition fee of approximately 
$5 gold per term. A ‘third mission 


In recent years there has been a decided 
improvement in the quality of teaching 
done in all grades and classes of schools. 
Both mission and government normal 
schools have contributed to this improve- 
ment, and the former pretence at teaching 
English and western subjects in Chinese 
schools is rapidly becoming a thing of the 
past. Better discipline is maintained and 
more serious effort is given by both 
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teachers and students. Although western 
subjects are taught and English is started 
in the higher primary schools, proper 
emphasis is given to Chinesc language and 
culture. 

The outstanding primary school in 
Chefoo is the Shin Yi School. It is 
coeducational, and during the past year 
had an enrollment of 260 pupils. Tui- 
tion fee is approximately $6 per year 
(two terms). Though semimission, re- 
ceiving an appropriation of $1,200’ a 
year from an American hoard of foreign 
missions (Presbyterian), it is entirely con- 
trolled and conducted by a Chinese board 
of directors and a Chinese principal and 
teachers. It has for several years been 
considered by Christians and non-Chris- 
tians alike as the model primary school 
in this section of China. : 


Four Noteworthy Higher Schools 


Of the higher schools in Chefoo four 
should receive special mention, namely, 
the Naval College, Water Products School, 
Sericulture College, aud Yih Wen School. 

The naval college is a Government 
school in which young men are trained 
to become officers in the Chinese Navy. 
The students in this school are supported 
entircly by the Government. However, 
as this is a school for all China, and is 
largely controlled by officers from the 
Province of Fukien, most of its students 
have been from that province, and very 
few, if any, from the Chefoo district. 
Owing to the continued civil wars, this 
school has been reduced from an enroll- 
ment of from 150 to 200 students, to only 
30 or 40. 

The Swei Tsan (Water Products) 
School, as already mentioned, is a voca- 
tional school entirely supported by the 
Government. It has the very worthy 
purpose of looking to the development 


‘ The Shin Yi School is the model primary school in this section 
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and conservation of China’s fishing in- 
dustries. It is a new school and has a 
small enrollment. An encouraging fea- 
ture is that the Government, in spite of 
the distracting pressure of civil war, is 
continuing to maintain and support this 
school. 


Ts Developing Native Silk Indusiry 


The Tsan Si School (Silk College) is 
another very laudable school. Located 
on the south hills of this city and pos- 
sessing many acres of land suitable for 
the growth of mulberry trees and the 
shrub oak, this school is specializing in 
developing the native silk industry in 
east Shantung. While experimenting on 
the one hand, on the other it is training 
young men and women in alternating 
classes of 30 or 40 in the whole industry 
of silk culture. It is performing a great 
service by distributing under trained 
direction mulberry tree plants and silk 
worm eggs among the farmers, who are 
encouraged to participate in the silk- 
farming industry. 

The Yih Wen School has the distinction 
of being the largest and most flourishing 
school of high-school grade, not only in 
Chefoo, but in the province of Shantung. 
It is the largest mission school of its sect 
in all China, and includes as depart- 
ments a preparatory, a high school, and 
a school of commerce. ; 

Students are attracted to the Yih Wen 
School from all parts of north China as 
well as from Shanghai, Canton, and other 
southern cities. Considerable numbers 
come from Manchuria and Korea, and 
recently several non-Soviet Russian young 
men have been accepted as students in 
the commercial department. Tuition fees 
vary from $15 to $380 gold per term. 
There are two terms per year. 


Unsettled Conditions Affect Enrollment 


For several years enrollment reached a 
total of 500 or more students. However, 
during the year 1926, owing to the eco- 
nomic slump due to the unsettled condi- 
tions, the number attending dropped to 
about 440, 

Perhaps the most important feature of 
progress in the Yih Wen School during 
the past year has been the success at- 
tained in the program of gradually turn- 
ing over the control and management of 
the school to Chinese Christian leaders 
and educators. For some time the board 
of directors has had a two-thirds Chinese 
majority. In the direct management of 
the school similar and even greater prog- 
ress has becn made, In 1926 the 
executive faculty became predominantly 
Chinese. The experiment was made of 
promoting Chinese teachers of outstand- 
ing ability and leadership to direct charge 
of all departments of the school, including 
the school of commerce. 
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These gentlemen have very earnestly 
and cfficiently assumed the duties of their 
positions, much to the satisfaction of the 
foreign missionaries in any way connected 
with the school and to that of the entire 
student body. 

Financially, this advance toward the 
school’s becoming a Chinese Christian 
indigenous school is also noteworthy. 
The school’s budget, including mission- 
aries’ salaries for the present year, was 
$56,715 Mexican, of which more than 
$40,000 Mexican, was from tuition fees 
and other receipts from Chinese sources. 
This also indicates that the school is early 
approaching the time when the mission- 
aries’ relation to it may become purely 
auxiliary. Thus one of the largest Ameri- 
can mission schools in China, whose work 
is principally conducted in English, and 
whose advance curriculum is technically 
commercial, has in the past year made 
distinct progress toward the ultimate 
goal of all mission schools, that of becom- 
ing a Chinese indigenous school. 


Free Night Schools a Noteworthy Feature 


Another form of cducation in Chefoo 
that is very noteworthy is that of the 
‘Hopular education night schools’? con- 
ducted by the Chinese Young Men’s 
Christian Association. This education 
is free to the public. 

As the city, with a population of well 
over 100,000, is now caring for only about 
3,000 children in its regular schools, one 
readily realizes the need for these night 
schools. They are conducted in regular 
school buildings, chapels, churches, fac- 
tories, and residences from 7 to 9 o’clock 
each evening. The terms are from 
September to February in the fall and 
winter, and from March to July in the 
spring and summer. 

The fourth year of the popular educa- 
tion schools has just been completed. 
The results show that the plan for mass 
education has been carried on with con- 


siderable success. Since 1923 there have 
been eight graduations. The attendance 
has comprised 4,450 men and 2,486 
women and girls. 

In securing students for these schools 
big notices, giving dates of opening and 
places of schools, are posted on the streets. 
Handbills for enrollment are also widely 
distributed. Occasionally, regular school 
students help in enlisting students for 
the night schools. The classes conducted 
in the spring are 1,000-character classes, 
and those held in the fall term are 2,000- 
character classes. For the latter, students 
are enlisted from the 1,000-character 
graduates of the previous terms. 


Schools Graded by Number of Characters Taught 


Graduates of the 1,000-character classes 
are able to read the very simple Chinese 
newspapers and to write a sufficient 
number of characters for ordinary daily 
use. Graduates of the 2,000-character 
classes are able to write letters, to keep 
accounts, and to read simple books. 
They are also taught common knowledge, 
history, geography and arithmetic, and 
how to be good citizens. 

Boys and girls showing special aptitude 
in learning are encouraged to attend 
regular day schools, and several have 
been supported by the Y. M. C. A., and 
by friends of the popular education move- 
ment, to continue their education through 
a period of years. 

About nine out of ten of the popular 
education teachers, are teachers in the 
local day schools. Others are Bible-men 
and Bible-women, and persons of other 
professions. 

The schools are wholly supported by 
the education department of the Chefoo 
Chinese Y. M. C. A., and the funds are 
raised locally. Nearly one-tenth of the 
money has been given by foreign friends, 
and the balance by Chinese contributors. 
These teachers receive between $2 and 
$3 gold per month. A large number 
give their services free. 


Missionaries assist in teaching the Chen Kwang Girls School 


Australian E:ducation Organized to Meet 


Unusual Conditions 


With Centralized State Control All Schools, Rural and Urban, are upon Same Standard of Efficiency. Expendi- 
tures are Recorded upon Basis of Entire State, and Higher Costs do not Prevent Equal Treatment of Sparsely Settled 
Districts. Local Communities Have No Voice in Management of Schools, but Due Regard is Given to Their 


Australia, education is a matter 

for the State. Each of the six 
States has a centralized system of educa- 
tion, supported entirely from the general 
revenue of the Government. The direc- 
tor of education controls the whole 
of the educational activities of his State. 
He is responsible to a minister for educa- 
tion, who is a member of the State 
cabinet. There is no special education 
tax and the whole cost of education in 
each State is borne from the general 
revenue. 

In all the States primary education is 
eompulsory and free. Each State has 
more or less liberal provision of scholar- 
ships and bursaries to the secondary 
schools and the university. 

Australia is a huge territory. It is a 
land of wide spaces, sweeping horizons, 
and unbounded possibilities. Viewed asa 
whole, it is sparsely peopled, though the 
eapital cities are large, Sydney having 
1,040,000 and Melbourne 920,000 people. 

On the seaboard the population is 
eomparatively dense; in the great hinter- 
lands settlement is, in the main, spread out 
over a vast area. Many dwell in remote 
and lonely places. They will be met by 
the big inland rivers, on the far-spreading 
sunlit plains, in the valleys and on the 
slopes of the blue ranges which seem to 
stretch right out to the edge of the world. 


Pioneers’ Children Far from Schools 


Many people are doing pioneering work 
of much value to the Nation. Some, of 
nomadic habits, just shift camp as the 
fit takes them. You find settlers at all 
the lonely outposts, following various 
callings and making homes in the bush- 
land. They and their children, happy, 
eare free little ones of the bush, live far 
from the township and the school. 

It is the aim of the education depart- 
ments in the various States of Australia 
to provide primary education for every 
ehild in the State. To this end there 
exists the public school in the settled 
areas; the provisional school in places 
where the stability of the population is 
uncertain; half-time school conducted 
alternately at two places, each of which 
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has insufficient numbers of children to 
maintain a public or provisional school; 
the subsidized school, usually conducted 
in a private residence, subsidy being 
granted by the Government toward pay- 
ment of the teacher’s salary; the central 
school to which a scattered, outlying 
school population is conveyed daily, the 
department assisting the parents by con- 
veyance subsidy; the correspondence 
schools where a staff of teachers, gathered 
together in a building in the State 
capital, teaches the children of the isolated 
settlers through the post. 

Throughout the whole of Australia there 
are 861,256 pupils in the primary schools, 
the number of such schools being 10,218. 
In order to carry on this work, 27,424 
teachers are employed. 


No State Aid for Private Schools 


In addition to these schools wholly 
supported by the State, there are in the 
various States large numbers of private 
schools. These do not receive a subsidy 
from the State, but they are all open to 
State inspection. 

The compulsory-attendance laws re- 
quire that children shall attend either a 
State school or a school certified by Gov- 
ernment inspectors to be giving an educa- 
tion approximately equivalent thereto. 

The orientation, lighting, and ventila- 
tion of schools buildings are of high stand- 
ard, and the most recently erected build- 
ings in all the States compare favorably in 
regard to their lighting, ventilation, etc., 
with those of other lands. In all the 
States periodical medical inspection of 
children is enforced. 

Methods of teaching—There is a wide 
employment of kindergarten and Montes- 
sori methods in the early stages and the 
more or less purely abstract teaching of 
the older days has been largely, replaced 
by concrete methods. Sclf-activity on 
the part of the pupils is being further cul- 
tivated by the partial development of the 
Dalton system or modifications thereof. 
Such subjects as nature study, manual 
training, music, drawing, business prac- 
tice, and domestic economy are very gen- 
erally taught. Great attention has been 
given during recent years to the scientific 


classification of pupils, and the prob- 
lem of retardation is one which is con- 
stantly kept in view. Schools have been 
established for subnormal and defective 
children. 


Examination System is Highly Developed 


Examination systen—The examination 
system is highly specialized. To mark 
the completion of the primary course, the 
pupil must pass the prescribed examina- 
tion, when he is qualified to enter upon 
either a superprimary or secondary course 
of training. To mark the completion of 
each of these, an examination is held. 
The “leaving certificate’? represents a 
very high standard of attainment and is 
held in high respect by men in the busi- 
ness world. It also constitutes the quali- 
fication of matriculation in the university. 

Medical inspection.— Medical inspection 
of pupils is carried out in all the States. 
The staffs employed are highly qualified, 
and their work is well organized. In 
some of the States traveling clinics treat 
dental, ocular, and other defects. The 
aim is to examine each child at least once 
in every two or three years of its school 
life, to notify parents of defects, to instruct 
children and parents on matters affecting 
the health of the pupil, and to treat where 
possible minor defects, such as decayed 
teeth. The benefits that have flowed 
from the medical inspection of the pupils 
are widely recognized. 

Compulsory attendance.—Compulsory 
attendance of the child is enforced in all 
the States, under practically the same 
conditions. All terminate the compul- 
sory attendance at the age of 14, or earlier 
if proof be given that the child is educated 
up to the completion of a prescribed 
standard. By the adoption of modern 
methods of teaching, the employment of 
truant officers, and the growing parental 
appreciation of the value of education, 
regularity in attendance is assured. At 
present there is a strong body of opinion 
in favor of raising the compulsory age of 
attendance to 16. 

Teachers.—All teachers in the State 
schools are classified according to attain- 
ments and efficiency. Very great em- 
phasis is placed on the latter qualification. 
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Promotion and transfer depends upon 
these two factors. Appointments and 
assignments to duty are handled by State 
authority. 

All entrants to the service must undergo 
a course of professional training before 
being permitted to teach. In New South 
Wales the qualification of entrance to the 
Teachers’ College is the leaving certificate. 
The period of training may be one, two, 
three, or four years, according to the type 
of work that the trainee has to undertake 
when his training is ended. 


Patrons Cooperate Through Voluntary Associations 


Parents and citizens’ associations.— 
There is no local control of education, the 
system being completely centralized. 
Cooperation with parents and fricnds of 
the school is gained in many places by the 
voluntary formation of parents and citi- 
zens’ associations, mothers’ clubs, and 
school committees. Where any one of 
these -organizations works in harmony 
with the teacher the results are wholly 
good. Not only do they give moral sup- 
port to the school, but they assist it on 
the material side. While the depart- 
ments concerned supply much of the 
necessary school equipment, these organ- 
izations come to the aid of the schools and 
frequently provide pianos, wireless sets, 
sewing machines, sports materials, and 
the like. 

The local body in all Australian States 
has no authority over the teaching staff, 
nor any power to interfere with the in- 
ternal management of the school. 

Cooperation with teachers’ organiza- 
tions.—In each State the teachers organ- 
ize to protect their professional and eco- 
nomic interests. These bodies make sug- 
gestions to the central authority for the 
improvement of the conditions of service. 

The teachers’ organization has a repre- 
sentative on a board which deals with the 
promotion and transfer of teachers, and 
when a syllabus of studies is being revised 
the views of the teachers’ organization are 
carefully considered. 


Teachers Aid Pupils to Choose Vocations 


Vocational guidance——For many years 
the attention of parents and pupils has 
been directed to the courses of instruction 
open to them and the avenues of employ- 
ment into which they lead. Teachers of 
high and superprimary classes have given 
guidance to pupils in choosing vocations. 
Recently we have established a vocational 
guidance bureau. It is yet too early to 
speak of the success of this agency. 

Supervision.—The system of inspection 
is very thorough. All of the education 
departments have staffs of inspectors 
whose primary duty is to guide and direct 
the teaching in accordance with approved 
methods. The inspector visits a school 
at least once a year, inspects the teacher’s 
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work, examines the pupils in some of the 
subjects of instruction, and gives helpful 
advice to the teachers. 

The various officers for carrying out the 
supervision and inspection of schools, dis- 
trict inspectors, secondary inspectors, 
infant schools inspectors, and supervisors 
of such subjects as music, art, and manual 
training are subject to the director of 
education who (under authority of the 
ininister) controls all educational activi- 
ties of the State which are supported by 
parliamentary appropriations. 

Costs of education.—The expenditure 
on maintenance last year was £7,747,424. 
The average cost per head was £10:19:6, 
calculated upon the average attendance 
of the children at school. The enrollment 
of children at private schools was 229,543, 
there being 1,740 schools and 9,219 
teachers. 


No Taxes Specifically for Schools 


In all the States of Australia the costs 
of education are met by the central 
Government out of its consolidated 
revenue and in no State are taxes raised 
for the specific purpose of financing 
education. The latest available statis- 
tics show that within one year the net 
cost of education, including buildings, 
was in New South Wales, £4,062,688; 
in Victoria, £2,391,380; in Queensland, 
£1,421,688; in South Australia, £646,210; 
in Western Australia, £315,029; in Tas- 
mania, £261,430; and in the Northern 
Territory, £4,199. These statistics do 
not include the expenditure upon tech- 
nical schools and technical colleges. The 
total net cost to Australia was £9,402,624, 
or, including buildings, the net cost per 
scholar on average attendance was £13:6:4. 
The expenditure on school buildings during 
the last year for which figures are avail- 
able was: New South Wales, £766,019; 
Victoria, £531,571; Queensland, £157,683; 
South Australia, £107,466; Western Aus- 


tralia, £71,634; Tasmania, £20,643; 
Northern Territory, £184; total, 
£1,655,200. Excluding cost of building, 


the total expenditure on maintenance of 
education in the last year for which 
statistics are available showed as follows: 
New South Wales, per head of average 
attendance, £12:5:6; Victoria, £9:16:10; 
Queensland, £11:16:17; South Australia, 
£7:16:8; Western Australia, £11:5:0; 
Tasmania, £8:19:0; Northern Territory, 
£19:6:1; total average expenditure, 
£10:19:6° 


Universities Supported Principally by States 


Universities.—The universities of Aus- 
tralia are maintained partly by Govern- 
ment grant and partly by private founda- 
tions. Last year the Government grants 
for the universities were, respectively, 
Sydney, £125,163; Melbourne, £53,672; 
Queensland, £22,300; Adelaide, £39,683; 


Naval Unit Established at Yale 


University 


A course in naval science and tacties, 
covering four years, has been instituted 
in Yale University. It is in conjunction 
with regular university work, and will 
qualify members of the unit for commis- 
sions in the United States Naval Reserve. 
Enrollment will be limited to 60 students 
in each class throughout the four years. 
Two officers, graduatcs* of the Naval 
Academy and of the Naval War College, 
have been detailed by the Navy Depart- 
ment to establish the coursc. They will 
be assisted in the work by three chief 
petty officers. The course is strictly 
academic, and the same standards will 
be required as in other collegiate work. 
The purpose is to promote knowledge of 
maritime affairs, and to provide for ex- 
pansion of naval forces in times of national 
emergency. 

An armory and an indoor target range 
will be installed for use of students, and 
navy cutters and motor boats provided. 
Among other equipment, a set of models 
illustrating ship construction from earliest 
colonial times to the present has been 
loaned by the Navy Department. . 
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Mother Goose Camp for Detroit 
Children 


“Gingerbread Village,” a summer camp 
for children who have been exposed to 
tuberculosis, or are underweight, has been 
maintained for six years by the city of 
Detroit. Two groups of 100 children 
each receive at the camp eight weeks of 
out-of-door life under careful supervision. 
The camp received its name from decora- 
tion of the buildings with scenes from 
Mother Goose. Plaster casts of charac- 
ters from fairy books and diminutive 
furniture are attractive features that ap- 
peal to children. Physical examination is 
made of all children on admission to the 
camp. During their stay thorough treat- 
ment is given thcir teeth, and as far as 
possible correction is made of physical 
defects. The average gain in weight last 
summer was 5.71 pounds. The experi- 
ment of heliotherapy, or sun cure, was 
tried last year, and benefits received 
warrant its continuance. 


Western Australia, £17,750; Tasmania, 
£12,860. During that period the income 
from private foundations amounted to: 
Sydney, £83,928; Melbourne, £5,963; 
Queensland, £15,623; Adelaide, £12,513; 
Western Australia, £10,052; Tasmania, 
£1,466; and the total revenue for all 
universities in Australia for the last year 
was £592,433 from all sources. 


In Plannmg New Subdivisions Realtors Provide 


for School Play 


To Reserve Recreation Space is not Only a Civic Duty but a Display of Business Judgment. National Campaign 


Launched to This End by Playground and Recreation Association of America. 


Ten Recreation Fundamentals in 


Real Estate Development. Noteworthy Action by Realtors in Many Localities. School Authorities Give Active Aid 


HERE is the school?” That 
is a question which parents 
looking fora home always put 

to the real estate agent. Another ques- 
tion, “‘ Where is the playground?” promises 
to become as inevitable. Often the two 
questions may be answered at once, for 
as new neighborhoods develop much of 
their recreation space will be provided in 
connection with the schools. 

In the past short-sighted town and city 
planning—often, indeed, the lack of any 
plan—has created in many American 
communities a condition most detrimen- 
tal to the health and safety of children. 
We have block upon block of residence 
district built up without a foot of public 
play space reserved. Children are driven 
to the streets for their play, the back 
yard, where there is one, often being too 
cramped to appeal to active youngsters 
for their sports. We have schoolhouses 
erected on lots just large enough to con- 
tain them and a small strip of lawn, and 
many school boards find too late that 
their only chance of acquiring play space 
adjacent to the school is through con- 
demnation proceedings. 


Playgrounds Help to Sell Lots 


The era of “every man for himself” in 
developing our communities may have 
produced a rapid expansion, but it is 
responsible for these evils. However, 
many progressive realtors to-day have 
discovered that to reserve recreation 
space in their new subdivisions is not only 
the part of civic duty but is sound busi- 
ness judgment. Playgrounds attract 
home seekers and help to sell lots quickly. 
Though, as a gift, the playground land 
may pay for itself in advertising value, 
its cost may be returned by enhanced 
prices or by actual distribution of this 
price among the individual building lots. 

Successful efforts along these lines by 
scores of real-estate companies through- 
out the country have inspired the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America to launch a national campaign 
to educate both realtors and the general 
public to the value of setting aside ade- 
quate play spaces when new subdivisions 
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in Movement 


By MABEL TRAVIS WOOD 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 


are planned. The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, National Safety 
Council, and hundreds of real-estate com- 
panies, landscape architects, and city 
planners are cooperating in the move- 
inent. The 10 ‘‘recreation fundamentals 
in real-estate development” on which the 
association bases its enterprise are as 
follows: 


Fundamentals in Real-Estate Development 


1. Real-cstate leaders have done and are doing much 
to huild homes for the people of America. They are 
keenly alive to anything that makes these homes hctter 
or more attractive. 

2. It is evident that the children and the young 
people in the homes of America must have places near 
hy for outdoor life and games. 

3. Because many individuals are lacking in fore- 
sight and because it is difficult for any single individual 
to plan for play spaces except in cooperation with 
others, real-estate leaders have opportunity to save 
individuals and families from their own thoughtless- 
ness and make it easy for them to live in a community 
where ncighhorhood open spaces are saved for play. 

4. The increase in automohiles in puhlic strects 
makes the streets increasingly dangcrous for the play 


of children and makes it increasingly necessary to save. 
certain open spaces for play. 

5, The built-up portions of cities have heen securing 
play space at very considerahle expense. It is the part 
of civic economy to have such space saved hefore con- 
gestion has made the sccuring of land for the puhlic 
difficult and costly. 


Make Cities Better Places for Children 


6. City real-estate planning should make our cities 
of the future hetter places in which to hring up chil- 
dren, and this mcans the provision for fairly adequate 
play spaces for the future. a 

7. Real-estate suhdivisions for residence purposes 
which put aside a certain per cent of the land for recrea- 
tion uses are more attractive to purchasers. 

8. The morc ready salc of lots in subdivisions where 
part of the land is dedicated to puhlic use should far 
more than repay the suhdivider for the cost of the smal] 
portion set aside for recreation. 

9. Real-estate men should look with favor upon 
plans to set aside for recreation 4 reasonable per cent of 
the area of all future subdivisions. 

10. Upon real-estate men more than upon any other 
leaders depends the extent to which the growing parts 
of our cities shall he real homes for the men, women, 
and children living in them, 


These fundamentals have already been 
approved by more than 500 realtors, city 


“Sunnyside gardens” justify the name of the suhdivision of which they are a feature 
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planners, mayors, parent-teacher officials, 
and other community leaders. 

A study of what realtors throughout 
the country have done to set aside recrea- 
tion spaces in perpetuity, made by the 
Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, reveals many instances of 
playgrounds reserved as part of a school 
site. 


Recreation Tracts Deeded to Homes Associations 


In a beautiful subdivision in Los An- 
geles County, Calif., slightly more than 
25 per ecnt of the entire area of 3,200 
acres has been dedicated in perpetuity for 
public parks, playgrounds, and other rec- 
reation features. Seven out of eight play- 
grounds adjoin public-school buildings, a 
recreation field of 40 acres being provided 
in connection with the high school. 
These combined school and recreation 
sites comprise a total of 157 acres. All 
the parks and recreation tracts have been 
fully developed by the subdividers and 
deeded to the homes association, which 
maintains them through taxes which it 
levies on the property. 

Five public-school sites, including rec- 
reation areas, have been set aside in the 
country club district, developed by an 
investment company at Kansas City, 
Mo. The size of the project—3,000 
acres—permits an orderly and systematic 
plan of development under which loca- 
tions for churches, schools, shopping 
centers, playgrounds, and other com- 
munity facilities may be set apart long 
before they are ready to be used. 

The subdividers of Broadmoor, at 
South Highlands, La., have dedicated to 
public use a tract of 20 acres, immediately 
back of property that has been purchased 


as 
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by the school board. The president of 
the company writes: 

We have built a baseball diamond on the property 
and expect to develop a football field, tennis courts, 
and other playground equipment, and expect this par- 
ticular piece to be set aside for the older children. In 
addition to this, we have also developed a small area, 
about 3 acres, on which there is a grammar school. 
Modern playground equipment is being installed. 
This will be a playground for the smaller children. 

Another example in Louisiana of plan- 
ning ahead for both schools and play 
spaces is a subdivision, at Monroe, con- 
taining 200 acres, intended as a residential 
section for workers in the cotton mills. In 
1924 the subdivider set aside in this addi- 
tion two squares, each about 2 acres, for 
a school site and public playground, and 
deeded them to the city in perpetuity for 
the purposes specified. Development will 
begin as soon as the population is suffi- 
cient to demand additional school facili- 
ties. The cost of developing and of 
maintaining the sites will be met by the 
municipality. 


Playground is Center of Development 


In advertising its development at 
Houston, Tex., the developing company 
emphasizes equally the advantages of the 
modern school building and the well- 
equipped recreation field available to resi- 
dents. The playground is in the center of 
the development and the school is five 
blocks away. 

The subdividers of a tract at Muskegon, 
Mich., have reserved the largest of the 
five recreation areas in their 300-acre 
addition for a school site and play- 
ground. This 10-acre tract, centrally 
located, will not only accommodate a 
children’s playground, but allow generous 
space for athletic games by older children 


Tennis courts are provided for Malaga Cove Schoo), Los Angeles County, Calif. 


and adults. The tract is to be sold to 
the city. 

In Longview, Wash., Mariemont, Ohio, 
and other new towns which are being 
built from the ground up, considerable of 
the recreation space has been set aside 


in s3nnection with schools. 


Suggested Standards for Play Spaces 


The Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, in an article in the 
National Real Estate Journal of May 30, 
suggested standards for realtors to follow 
in laying out play spaces in their sub- 
divisions. For children under 6 a neigh- 
borhood play lot within each block was 
suggested, as tots of the preschool age 
should not have to cross streets to get to 
their playground. For aduits and older 
boys and girls a recrection park or play 
field providing space fo_ various athletics 
was advocated for every square mile of 
residence territory. 

Playgrounds for children from 6 to 14 
years of age, it was recommended, 
should be immediately adjacent to a 
public-school building, wherever possible, 
though special conditions may suggest a 
nore advantageous location elsewhere. 
Standards quoted for such playgrounds 
were as follows: 

Distribution —One such playground should be cen- 
tered approximately in a population of 500 children of 
grade or grammar school age. Effective radius not 
more than one-half mile; onc-quarter mile is preferable. 

Area.—About 200 square fect of play space should be 
provided for each child. Irrespective of the number of 
children, however, such a neighborhood play area 
should rarely be less than 2 acres. 

Equipment—Chosen from the following: Slides, 
swings, teeters, possibly giant stride, merry-go-round, 
gymnasium frame with horizontal bars, vertical lad- 
ders, climbing ropes. Baseball diamond, tennis 
courts, wading pool, tables with benches for quiet 
games and handcraft play, jumping pit, and 50 to 75 
yard straightaway space for free play. 


Insufficient Play Space for Old Schools 


In his introduction to a study of school 
buildings and school grounds made several 
years ago by a national chamber of com- 
merce committee, Prof. George D. Strayer, 
of Columbia University, said: 


Playgrounds are not available in connection with 
Inany of the older buildings, and unfortunately even 
in the case of many modern buildings sufficient ground 
has not been secured at the time of the erection of the 
building. If we believe that it will pay to provide for 
the physical well-being of boys and girls, the attention 
of the American people should be focused upon the 
necessity for more space in connection with school 
buildings. It is distressing to notc that one-half of all 
the buildings covered by this inquiry have less than 34 
square feet of playground space per child. Students 
of physical education have long maintained that ade- 
quate play space requires from 100 to 200 square feet per 
pupil. It is clear that in many cities children are now 
housed in buildings in which there is Iess space on the 
playground than is supplied in the classrooms in which 
they are taught. 


This state of affairs diminishes, how- 
ever, with the broadening appreciation of 
the need for physical education and of the 
school’s place as a center for community 
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recreation. Out of 164 boards of educa- 
tion in cities of 30,000 population or 
more, 143 reported to the United States 
Commissioner of Education in October, 
1922, that playgrounds were provided in 
connection with all new school buildings. 


Cooperation of School Authorities Essential 


School authorities can lend important 
influence toward securing, in the growing 
portions of towns and cities, the recreation 
spaces which will be so vital to the health 
and safety of children. Investigation of 
new subdivisions where schools are or in 
time may be planned is a duty of the 
school board, who may offer to purchase 
a plot that eventually will be required for 
school recreation, unless the realtor 
donates it as a sales feature, agreeing to 
dedicate it permanently for recreation. 
In attaining such an end the school board 
should cooperate with town or city 
planning bodies and public recreation 
departments, where they exist. 

Through meetings at the school and 
especially through the work of the local 
parent-teacher association, parents may 
be educated to the advantages of buying 
a home in a development which makes 
adequate provision for children’s play. 

The subdivision of to-day is the com- 
munity of to-morrow. The playground, 
instcad of being driven constantly to the 
frontier, must become a permanent part 
of every neighborhood, reserved forever 
for the use of the people, just as the 
streets now are. Devcloping body and 
character, directed play, will make the 
school of the future a center of training 
for life in the fullest sense. 
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Tendency is Toward Larger School- 
Grounds 


Five acres or more of land for elemen- 
tary schools and 10 acres or more for 
high schools, junior or senior, have been 
acquired by several large cities in Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, Indiana, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, and Wisconsin, as an- 
nounced by the National Conference on 
City Planning through the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America. 
Sixty cities report a definite policy of 
providing 5 or more acres for elementary 
schools and of 10 or more acres for high 
schools. Small cities, where unimproved 
ground is availablt at reasonable prices, 
make a better showing, and 50 cities of 
15,000 to 125,000 population report the 
acquisition of 5 acres or more for school 
sites since 1915. Cost of land for schools 
in small cities ranged from $500 to $8,000, 
and in some instances to as high as 
$18,000 per acre. In Chicago as much as 
$30,000 per acre was paid. 
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Graded Participation by Student Teachers 


(Continued from page 9) 


“favorable,”’ ‘‘enthusiastic,’’ “fine,’”’ ete. 
One says, “‘ Most of them take to it well, 
a lazy one or two do it half-heartedly.” 
One says, “Each training teacher is 
organizing her own teaching units.” 
One says, ‘Attitude of teacher-training 
staff is about 50 per cent for and 50 per 
cent against.’”’ ‘‘They are enthusiastic 
and say it’s better than anything we have 
ever tried.””’ On the whole, the attitude 
shown is reassuring. The vexing ques- 
tion is whether those who did not answer 
the questionnaire were simply too busy, 
ignorant of the meaning of ‘graded 
participation,’’ or opposed to the plan. 
It seems safe to assume that they do not 
make use of it. 

“Do you find the plan practicable?” was 
answered in the affirmative and unquali- 
fiedly by 11. One says, ‘‘ Yes, decidedly 
so, where there are sufficient supervisors. 
We do not have such in the grades, three 
only for eight grades’; another, ‘“ Not 
satisfactory but better than nothing”; 
a third, “Yes, generally. It presents 
some administrative difficulties.” 


Difficulties are of Administration 


The first quotation in the preceding 
paragraph suggests a very real difficulty, 
one which handicaps many teacher-train- 
ing institutions. The second is axiomatic; 
the only way in which we can overcome 
our difficulties is by adopting a construc- 
tive attitude. The third is not inherent 
in graded participation. All plans present 
administrative problems. 

“Do you have a full-time critic or room 
teacher in charge of each room in the campus 
training school, public school, where practice 
teaching is done?” Fourteen answered 
affirmatively; one ‘No’; and one “‘one for 
each two rooms.” This is significant 
because the most satisfactory results can 
be obtained in graded participation as 
with other plans only when there is an 
adequate training staff. The writer is 
of the opinion that there should always 
be a full-time critic teacher in charge of 
each room who should have charge at 
all times, assigning different dutics to 
the student teachers under her charge 
only as they are able to perform them. 
This would necessitate full responsibility 
for actual teaching at the beginning, the 
students performing simpler tasks under 
direction. Later on the latter would 
take over more and more of the greater 
responsibilitics of the classroom, freeing 
the critic teacher almost entirely for 
supervision. 

In response to a request six sent out- 
lines ranging from single typewritten 
sheets in the case of two to more or less 
fully worked-out bulletins. One of the 


latter is a comprehensive manual based 
on the graded participation idea to be 
used by the student teacher. Inasmuch 
as graded participation requires close 
attention to details in connection with 
the different units, complete outlines are 
essential to success. To avoid the work 
becoming too mechanical is the task of 
the training staff, who must see that each 
task is well done and that all are prop- 
erly coordinated. A conscientious at- 
tempt must be made at all times to show 
the student teacher that while responsible 
room teaching is the chief goal, satisfac- 
tory participation in the simpler units is 
essential to success in the larger field. 
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Music Emphasized in Michigan 
Rural Schools 


Music by an orchestra composed of 85 
pieces, representing rural schools through- 
out Kent County, Mich., played with 
understanding and ease a numbcr of 
musical selections before a large audience 
at Godfrey-Lee School. The concert was 
given under the leadership of the director 
of music of Grand Rapids schools. Sheet 
musie and instructions had been sent to 
the members of the orchestra, and they 
had practiced assiduously at home, but 
had only a few hours of practice together. 
Later, a girls’ glee club, composed of 185 
voices from different rural schools in the 
county, taught in the same way, gave a 
remarkable exhibition at Sparta. Fol- 
lowing this, a plan of county-wide in- 
struction of rural pupils in the funda- 
mentals of music was worked out. A 
teacher was employed who visited as 
many schools as possible, giving an hour 
a week to each, and using her own car for 
transportation. She received $2 per 
week from each school. Her time was 
fully taken, and an assistant was employed. 

The pupils have learned rhythm and 
how to read by note, the choice of music 
by the children during playtime has 
noticeably changed, many pupils are 
taking private lessons in music after 
school hours, and in one school a boys’ 
glee club has been organized. 


Bs 


The Swedish Riksdag has passed a 
bill which reorganizes the system of ele- 
mentary education in Sweden. The pri- 
mary object of the measure is to dis- 
courage private schools and to extend and 
unify the elementary public-school sys- 
tem. The bill has been the subject of 
long and bitter controversy among the 
political parties of Sweden.— Leland Harri- 
son, United States minister, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 
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New Books in Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian, Bureau of Education 


Aumack, Joun C. The school board 


member. New York, The Macmillan 
company, 1927. xii, 281 p. tables, 
diagrs. 12°. 


This monograph renders a new service, in taking 
up in a specific way the problems of the board of 
education and discussing them chiefly from the 
board’s point of view. 


Bronner, Auausta F.; HEALY, WILLIAM, 
Lowe, Guapys M. and SHIMBERG, 
Myra E. A manual of individual 
mental tests and testing. Boston, Lit- 
tle, Brown, and company, 1927. x, 
287 p. tables, diagrs. 8°. (Judge 
Baker foundation publication no. 4) 

The entire treatment of mental tests and testing 
in this manual is based on a recognition that there 
are differences in mental capacities between indi- 
viduals and in the same individual. It attempts 
to include every adequately standardized indi- 
vidual test of mental ability, and states concisely 
all the information necessary to give, score, and 
numerically evaluate these tests. The authors em- 
phasize the need of tests sufficiently thorough and 
of wide enough range to rate justly the subject’s 
abilities, so that the results may be usable as part 
of the basis for advice about educational, personality, 
and conduct problems. 


Fitzpatrick, Epwarp A. and Hutson, 
PercivaL W. The scholarship of 
teachers in secondary schools. New 
York, The Macmillan company, 1927. 
ix, 109+xiii, 208 p. tables, diagrs. 
Nee 


The first of these papers is the Sachs prize essay” 


of 1926; the second is an essay offered in competition 
for the Julius and Rosa Sachs prize, 1926. 

The ultimate purpose of this essay competition 
is practical; to raise the level of scholarship, the 
background of knowledge, and the breadth of view 
of American secondary school teachers. Dean 
Fitzpatrick’s essay considers the present situation 
as regards teacher scholarship, training agencies for 
secondary teachers, and improvement of teachers 
in service. A lesson for America is drawn from 
the superior status of teachers in Germany. Pro- 
fessor IIutson’s essay undertakes to discover the 
extent and the quality of the scholarship which 
teachers now bring to their work, and to make a 
critical study of our present practices in securing 
that scholarship. 


Koos, LEonarp V. The American sec- 
ondary school. Boston, New York 
[ete.] Ginn and company [1927] _ xii, 
755 p. front., tables, diagrs. 12°. 

A basic treatise on American secondary educa- 
tion as a whole is here presented, having a wider 
scope than those volumes which usually bear the 
title “(principles of secondary education.” Space 
is here given to certain topics not usually recognized 
in books on this subject, namely, the secondary 
school organization as it relates to size and distri- 
bution of high schools, rural secondary education, 
vocational education, and other types of secondary 
education; adaptations to differences in ability 
among pupils; educational and vocational guidance; 
allied (extracurricular) activities; community rela- 
tionships; problems relating to the teaching staff; 
the schcol plant and costs. .The work has also a 
distinctive treatment and organization, reenforced 
by a substratum of fact. 


Ospurn, W. J. 


PRINGLE, Ratpx W. 


ROBERTS, 


Monrogr, Water §. Directing learning 


in the high school. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Page and company, 


1927. x, 577 p. 8°. (Teacher train- 
ing series. W. S. Monroe, gencral 
editor) 


The three basic courses in the training of high- 
schoo] teachers are educational psychology, methods 
of teaching, and principles of secondary education. 
Because the textbooks in these subjects are usually 
of different authorship they are likely to be uncoor- 
dinated with one another and to overlap unduly. 
The present text deals with the problems of in- 
structional procedure in such a way as to minimize 
duplications and avoid inconsistencies with the 
other two subjects, which are to be treatcd later 
In other volumes in the same series, by the same 
author. 


Are we making good at 
teaching history? Prepared under the 
direction of W. J. Osburn, with the 
assistance of a grant from the Common- 
wealth fund. Issued by John Callahan, 


State superintendent. Bloomington, 
Ill., Public school publishing co., 1926. 
130 p. tables. 8°. 


The data hercin presented are the results of a 
study made possible by a grant from the Common- 
wealth fund to the State department of public in- 
struction in Wisconsin. The purpose of the study 
was to discover the present status of testing in his- 
tory, and to suggest means whereby such testing 
may be improved. Some failures to realize certain 
important objectives in the teaching of history are 
made manifest by the investigation. 


Methods with ado- 
With a foreword by Lotus 
Boston, New York [etc.] 
[1927] 


lescents. 
D. Coffman. 
D. C. Heath and company 
xvii, 437 p. 12°. 

High-school teachers and prospective teachers, 
especially those in the smaller schools who are 
called upon to teach many subjects, and high- 
sehool principals who wish to aid their teachers in 
the solution of classroom problems, are to be the 
beneficiaries of this volume, which is a book of 
special methods, not of devices. The treatment is 
based upon adolescent psychology, which is sum- 
marized at the outset, and after general considera- 
tions of method, each subject of the curriculum is 
taken up individually. 


ALEXANDER CRIPPEN and 
Drarer, Epcar Marian. The high- 
school principal as administrator, super- 
visor, and director of extra curricular 
activities. With a foreword by Lotus 
D. Coffman. Boston, New York [ete.]. 
D. C. Heath and company [1927] 
xxii, 885 p. tables. 12°. 

According to President Coffman, the position of 
high-school principal, exeept in the smaller schools, 
is now regarded as the professional eqnal of the 
superintendency. A principal to-day, besides being 
a manager and a disciplinarian, must also qualify 
as an administrator and a supervisor. To training, 
ability, zeal, and judgment he must add an exalted 
conception of the higher and finer values of human 


SHREVE, FRANCIs. 


life, and a sympathy with and belief in human 
nature. This book lists and describes, in a com-~ 
prehensive way, the various duties and responsibili- 
ties of the principal, on the basis of data colleeted 
from 441 high schoo] located in all sections of the 
United States. 


Supervised study 


plan of teaching. Richmond, Va., 


Johnson publishing company [1927] 
xvii, 539 p. tables, diagrs. 12°. 
(Johnson edueation serics, ed. by 
Thomas Alexander and Rosamond 
Root) 


Investigation and experience in the field of super- 
vised study during recent years are summarized in 
this book, which presents the scientific data upon 
which teachers may base procedures in directing 
study and also furnishes conerete applications to 
classroom problems. The author desires the super- 
vised study movement to be rescued from formalism 
by revising the popular notion of its meaning in the 
light contributed by educational psychology. To 
aid toward this end, introductory chapters are 
included on the accomplishments, significance, and 
administration of supervised study. 


Stewart, Rottanp MaciarEN and GET- 


Wi.uiaMs, JESSE FEIRING. 


MAN, ARTHUR KENDALL. Teaching 
agricultural vocations; a manual for 
teachers in preparation and in service. 
New York, John Wiley and sons, 1927. 
vii, 377 p. tables, diagrs. 8°. (Books 
on education, ed. by A. kK. Getman and 
C. E. Ladd) 


The needs and experiences of teachers of vocational 
agriculture, as observed from the standpoint of 
teacher training and State supervision, were in the 
authors’ minds in preparing this volume. Tho 
purpose is to emphasize such methods as grow 
directly out of the activities of agricultural vocations 
in secondary schools, and at the same time to utilize 
the best that has accumulated in the field of general 
education. The book is an outgrowth of the nation- 
wide program of vocational education set up under 
the Smith-Hughes Act. 


Hygiene and 
sanitation; the essentials of modern 
health care. Philadelphia and London, 
W. B. Saunders and company, 1927. 


344 p.  illus., tables, diagrs. 8°. 

The object of this book is briefly to present the. 
essentials of hygiene and sanitation as developed in 
modern times, in a form adapted to serve the prac- 
tical needs of teachers and students. The double 
need is shown that the individual shall try to live 
more wholesomely, and that government shall do 
its part by health regulation and control. A chapter 
also deals with Health care on an international basis. 
Sets of questions and practical exercises are ap- 
pended to each chapter in the volume. 


Wricut, J. C. and AutEN, Cuarues R. 


. 


The supervision of vocational educa- 
tion of less than college grade. New 
York, John Wiley & sons, inc., 1926. 
v, 415 p. tables, diagrs., forms. 8°. 


The authors of this book say that in the ficld of 
vocational education, at least of vocational educa- 
tion of less than college grade, experience has shown 
that. in all sorts of ways, the problems of adminis- 
tration and of supervision are totally different from 
those in general education. In these pages, accord- 
ingly, the principles of a specialized technique for 
the supervision of vocational education are pre- 
sented, and the proper method of training students 
for this form of supervision are also set forth. The 
authors have in preparation a companion volume on 
the administration of vocational education. 
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All Other Aims Subordinate to 
Development of Moral Character 


oa 


NE of the difficulties in determining the aim or 
purpose of education to-day is the great complexity 
of modern life. In a simple form of civilization 
there was little question or discussion as to the 
aim or purpose of education. As society grows 
more and more complex, as the demands made 
upon the individual increase in kind and number, 
as knowledge increases, and forms of activity— 
industrial, commercial, social, and political—become more varied and 
complicated, the individual has opportunities to function in many new 
channels and consequently is confronted with many more aims, purposes, 
and demands. 


Undoubtedly our public school system must become more and more 
a social institution with normal social life for pupils; and a broad socialized 
course of study is required in contradistinction to a narrow, limited 
course of study. Undoubtedly we must train for citizenship, use of 
leisure, and home life. Undoubtedly, too, the imparting of knowledge 
is important. Hundreds of millions of dollars are spent each year to 
impart knowledge—the knowledge which the world has built up in its 
thousands of years of endeavor. It is proper that parents should expect 
the schools to fit their children to meet reasonable demands made upon 
them as to their knowledge of fundamental subjects, and their ability 
to read, write, spell, and solve simple arithmetical problems. 


If, however, we were obliged by force of circumstances to devote all 
our efforts to one single aim as the fundamental, ultimate, all-inclusive 
aim of a system of public schools, particularly of a system of public schools 
in a cosmopolitan city, what one aim would we select beyond and above 


all others? Would we not say that important as all other aims are, they 
are subordinate to the aim of the development of moral character? 


—wWilliam J. O'Shea. 


Instruction Must Not Be Confused 
With Education 


Ga OR DECADES the one essential problem 


of the American college has been to in- 


Z1) duce its students to take their college work 


eee seriously. These students are not children. 


pCa =D; ‘They are no younger than men who led 


the advance through the Argonne and other men who took 


their ships round the Horn. If they can be made to appre- 
ciate the importance of intellectual training they will take 
it seriously enough. The only way to make young men feel 
the importance of education is to accept and act upon the 
principle that they are partners, and the more important 
partners, in the educational endeavor. This we have not 
done. We have confused instruction with education. We 
have not seen clearly that nobody can educate anybody else. 
The faculty can only direct and supervise and maintain the 
standard; the student must educate himself. Self-education 
demands freedom and responsibility. President Eliot un- 
derstood this and was striving toward freedom and respon- 
sibility when he brought in the elective system. He was 


adopting university methods. 
—Henry A. Yeomans. 
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Moral Instruction in Australia Based Upon 
Nonsectarian Religion 


Australian Schools Have Always Inculcated Principles of Morality, Truth, and Patriotism. 


Clergymen May 


Give Denominational Instruction an Hour Per Day. Young Children Taught by Stories and Fables with a Moral 


Purpose. 


“Outback” Children Receive Little Scriptural Instruction Except in Schools. Personality of Teacher 


Recognized as the Strongest Moral Influence 


Pres ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
of Australia provide for over 80 
per cent of the children of the 
Continent. Direct moral instruction has 
always bcen given in the schools. In 
New South Wales, for instance, the pub- 
lic instruction act of 1880 provides that 
general nonsectarian religious teaching 
shall form part of the secular instruction 
in all schools. Periods of from one and 
one-half to two and one-half hours a 
week are devoted to civics and morals, 
the lessons being based on scripture books 
issued by the Queensland Education De- 
partment. The earlier instruction is oral, 
but as soou as the pupils ean read with 
sufficient case, textbooks are used in the 
class. Teachers of all erecds give this 
instruction, and very few pupils avail 
themselves of the conscience clause. The 
general result is that the pupils have a 
satisfactory knowledge of scripture his- 
tory and sonie acquaintance with the 
moral teaching of the Bible. 


Some Rural Children Rarely See a Clergyman 


In many of the remote districts of © 


Australia this is the only direct scripture 
teaching which the pupils receive, as they 


see or hear a clergyman or missionary . 


only once or twice a year. 

The public instruction act of New 
South Wales also provides for the right 
of entry for denominational instruction 
during one hour each school day. This 
privilege is exercised chiefly by the 
Anglican Church, to a less extent by 
other Protestant denominations, includ- 
ing the Salvation Army, by the Jews 
in some of the:city schools, and rarely 
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By S. H. SMITH, 
Director of Education for New South Wales 


by the Roman Catholics. As a rule, 
clergymen of the different denominations 
give instructions once a week in the 
larger centers. In the country parishes 


they give it, if at all, at longer intervals.’ 


In 1925 the number of lessons given by 
special visiting religious teachers was 
98,862 (46,182 Anglican, 2,771 Roman 
Catholic, 16,746 Presbyterian, 21,447 
Methodist, 11,716 others). The practice 
in New South Wales is followed in most 
of the other States of Australia. 


Moral Teaching Permeates Entire Management 


The departmental instructions to teach- 
ers in New South Wales prescribe that 
it shall be the duty of all teachers to 
impress upon the minds of their pupils 
the principles of morality, truth, justice, 
and patriotism; to teach them to avoid 
idleness, profanity, and falsehood, to 
instruct them in the principles of a free 
government, and to train them up to a 
comprehension of the rights, duties, and 
dignity of citizenship. To meet this re- 
quirement the course of instruction pro- 
vides that moral teaching shall per- 
meate the whole management of the 
school and be embodied in the methods 
of discipline and the treatment of the 
children by the teacher, in the proprieties 
and manners required from the children, 
and in the example of the teacher, 

It is further required that the pupils 
shall, during their first three or four 
years at school, be taught stories and 
fables with a moral purpose, moral attri- 
butes which lie at the foundation of 
home and school life, such as truthful- 
ness, obedience to parents, family affec- 


tion, politeness, gentleness, control of 
temper, greetings at home and at school, 
politeness in question and answer, per- 
sonal cleanliness, stories illustrative of 
moral attributes such as respect for 
school laws, self-help, consideration for 
others, unselfishness, contentment, truth- 
fulness in word and deed, self-reliance, 
kindness and courage, punctuality and 
promptness, courtesy and clearness of 
speech, conduct on the street, care of 
property, kindness to animals, simple 
proverbs. 

This earlier instruction is followed by 
a series of lessous on moral obligations 
and on the right relations of the indi- 
viduals of the family to society and to 
the State. In the primary schools les- 
sons on Australian and English history 
are given so as to enable the pupil to 
get a knowledge of the past, to help him 
to understand the present, and to furnish 
him with noble ideals of work and serv- 
ice. In the secondary schools the teach- 
ing of history is enlarged so as to include 
the whole range of modern European and 
American history. 


High Character First Qualification of Teacher. 


Rules of conduct and temperance 
charts are hung in the schools and form 
the subject of regular instruction. At 
the same time it is fully recognized that 
the source of the strongest moral influ- 
ence of the school is the personality of 
the teacher and that the best moral 
teaching in the school is the silent, un- 
obtrusive influence of the work which is 
done there. The State therefore de- 
mands from all applicauts for service as 
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teachers the qualifications of high per- 
sonal character, sound physique, ‘nd 
trained intelligence. 

The moral value of good literature ix 
recognized, not only in the actual school 
work but in the school libraries, estab- 
lished by local effort, which are found 
in every school, even in the small bush 
school miles away from the nearest 
town. 

Other means adopted as suitable aids 
in the general course on moral instruc- 
tion include nature study and_ school 
gardens, the decoration of school build- 
ings with pictures and flowers, decora- 
tions for Empire Day, Bird Day, Forest 
League Day, Anzac Day, etc.; lessons on 
the proper use of ordinary newsp2pers 
are regularly given to the upper classes. 
Parents’ associations and ex-pupils’ asso- 
ciations are established at most schools. 
They aim at the development of an esprit 
de corps amongst the pupils and tend to 
establish pride in the work of the schools. 

The paramount importance of the edu- 
cation of the will is receiving new recog- 
nition. In Western Australia, the larg- 
est of the Australian States, though not 
the most populous, the regulations of the 
education department state that teach- 
ers are expected to give the children a 
knowledge of the narrative of the Bible 
and of the moral teaching contained in it. 
Lessons are to be given orally by the 
teacher, they are to impress upon the 
children the value of scripture as a basis 
of moral instruction as the oldest his- 
torical record and also as the finest col- 
lection of literature in the language. 
They must confine themselves to the nar- 
rative and moral teaching and must 
strictly refrain from inculeating any par- 
ticular denominational views. 


we 


School Improvement Associations 
Active in Five States 


For about « quarter of a century school 
improvement associations or leagues have 
been important agencies in the improve- 
ment of school and community conditions, 
especially in the South. Such organiza- 
tions have aided in arousing popular in- 
terest in schools and in promoting schvol 
legislation, according to a study of State 
school improvement associations, by 
Edith A. Lathrop, published by the In- 
terior Department, Bureau of Education, 
as Rural School Leaflet No. 42. 

The associations maintain close rela- 
tions with State departments of educa- 
tion, and in South Carolina the associa- 
tion works under the immediate direction 
of the department. The chief activity 
of the associations is in raising money 
for school improvement. Such local asso- 
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ciations in 1925 raised and expended for 
this purpose $93,800 in South Carolina 
and $170,000 in Virginia. Local Vir- 
ginia leagues expended in five years 
more than a million dollars for educa- 
tional purposes. Membership in the asso- 
ciations, according to latest available 
records, was 15.000 in Arkansas, 22,000 
in South Carolina, and 70,000 (including 
juniors) in Virginia. Maine reported 
600 local leagues in 1921. The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers is do- 
ing in many States work formerly car- 
ried on by school improvement associa- 
tions, 
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Childrer’s Schools Follow British 
Troops 


Schools for British soldiers’ children are 
found all over India and in all the colo- 
nies garrisoned by Imperial troops, in- 
cluding Egypt, Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, 
Hongkong, Singapore, and Jamaica. The 
personnel of the army educational corps 
are well trained, and courses of study are 
so arranged that children moving with 
the army can carry on their studies with 
little interruption. Wherever possible 
schools are centralized, and the larger 


‘corps of teachers makes specialized teach- 


ing possible. In India, where moves are 
frequent, the schoolmistress accompanies 
the troops from place to place. 

Because of the wide cxperience gained 
by the traveling army children, their 
acquaintance with foreign peoples, and 
their possession frequently of some 
knowledge of different languages, numbers 
of soldiers’ children are successful in win- 
ning scholarships in competition with 
other Iinglish school children, and. are 
often able, if an army carcer is chosen, to 
attain higher rank than their fathers in 
the service of the Empire. 


Alaskan Natives are Progressing 


Rapidly 


Educational progress among native 
people in southeastern Alaska is shown 
by the fact that of 1,710 former pupils 
of schools operated by the United States 
Bureau of Education in that district, 
499 have become marine engineers; 378, 


gas-boat owners; 355, carpenters; 195, 
general merchants; 226, miners; 45, 
ministers or welfare workers; and 10, 


teachers. Two natives trained in schools 
administered by the Government are 
owners of large salmon canneries. 

An intensive campaign to increase lit- 
eracy among natives in this district was 
recently inaugurated by the Bureau of 
Education. A survey last fall showed 
2,098 literates and 1,042 illiterates over 
8 years old. All were classed as literate 
who could read and write common Eng- 
lish. This is a higher standard than that 
prescribed for the United States census 
in that it includes all who are more than 
S years of age, and requires for literacy 
more than mere ability to write one’s 
own name. The plan for the campaign 
contemplates competition among the 17 
villages of the district for the distinction 
of having the largest proportion of liter- 
ate population, 
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Ability to swim is a requirement for 
graduation in 19 public and in 29 private 
colleges and universities in the United 
States, as shown by a study of physical 
education in Amcrican colleges and uni- 
versities, by Marie M. Ready, results of 
which have been published by the In- 
terior Department, Bureau of Education, 
as Bulletin No. 14, 1927. In Dartmouth 
College all first-year students must pass 
the swimming test before they are 
allowed to participate in other physical 
activities. 


| N THE AFFAIRS OF GOVERNMENT education has come to be predomi- 
nant. The importance attached to it is signified by the large proportion 


of public money which is devoted to its support. 


In the country at large 


it is probable that well toward three-fifths of all local taxes are expended directly 
or indirectly for education. We hear very little criticism of the amount of 
money that is used for this purpose, but it is undoubtedly well from time to 
_ time to make a careful investigation of this very large item, not so much to 
attempt to reduce it as to make certain that all wastes are eliminated and 


_ that the community is securing full value in return for its large outlays. 
| progressive community can afford to neglect the education of its people. 


No 
Con- 


sidered on the basis of economics their development depends very largely on 
the scientific learning and skill with which their efforts are directed. The day 
of the rule of thumb is past. The day of the exact application of scientific 
knowledge by persons technically trained in all the affairs of life has come. 
Any neglect in this direction would mean at once stagnation, decay, and 


failure. 


It is impossible for any community to hold its place in modern society 


unless it is fully equipped in the educational field of arts and sciences and 
research.—President Coolidge, in his address dedicating the Lincoln Memorial 
Library, Brookings, S. Dak., September 10, 1927. 


High Schools Reflect Cosmopolitan Character 
of New York City 


Growth Has Exceeded Growth of Secondary Schools in Country at Large. 


Three Public Day High Schools 


Established on Manhattan Island 30 Years Ago with 1,769 Students. Greater City Now Has 35 Schools With 
Enrollment of 125,000. Schools Specialize in Certain Particulars, but Standards of All Are Substantially Identical 


EW YORK CITY high schools 
N have grown tremendously in im- 
portance, not only because the 
economic, social, and cultural values of 
education are increasingly recognized, 
but also because of certain local condi- 
tions’ as well. The continuation school 
law, for example, requires boys and girls 
who do not graduate from a four-year 
high-school course or who leave school 
before their eighteenth birthday to at- 
tend continuation school four hours a 
week during the working period. Be- 
cause of this law, parents prefer to send 
their children to high school. Then, too, 
large numbers of children graduate from 


By SAMUEL P. ABELOW 
Instructor in History, Julia Richman High School 


elementary school below 14, which is the 
ininimum age set by the child labor law 
for starting work, and they naturally 
augment high-school attendance. 

These factors have contributed mate- 
tially to the rapid growth of the high- 
school system. There are now 385 day 
high schools in the regular school term 
and six summer high schools. The day 
high-school population is about 125,000. 
For the past five years the high schools 
have been increasing on an average of 
10,593 students a year. From 1905 to 
1925 the average register has increased 
from 21,4938 to 125,201. Twenty years 


ago only 38 pupils per 1.000 were regis- 


tered in the day high schools and in 1925 
there were 128 per 1,000. 

This growth has necessitated careful 
planning on the part of the school author- 
ities. It takes a long time for school 
machinery to function properly, and no 
sooner is one unit completed than the 
demands for another school building be- 
come urgent. These buildings house any- 
where from 3,000 to 7,000 pupils and cost 
a few million dollars each, so the board 
of education experiences considerable 
difficulty in meeting the demands of the 
community despite the generosity of the 
city authorities in granting funds for 
building. 


George Washington High School is superbly located 
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New York has a fine collection of high- 
school buildings—large, sanitary, well 
equipped, with all the latest devices— 
things of beauty. All are very large 
structures. George Washington High 
School occupies a plot 250 feet by 700 
fect. De Witt Clinton has a daily at- 
tendance of more than 7,000 boys. In 
spite of the immensity of these buildings, 
hundreds of pupils are housed in make- 
shift quarters in “annexes” located in 
elementary-school buildings. In some 
buildings the congestion is so great that 
secondary education is conducted under 
the greatest difficulties. 


Humanity in Varied Assortment 


The pupils come from all kinds of 
neighborhoods, from all sorts of fam- 
ilies; they posses an innumerable variety 
of characteristics, ambitions, abilities, 
and capacities. The training of this 
heterogeneous mass of growing humanity 
taxes the skill of the superintendents, 
principals, and teachers. In addition to 
meeting the varied needs of the indi- 
viduals, the high schools, according to 
Associate Superintendent Harold G. 
Campbell, have the special function of 
developing more efficient citizenship. 

Not only does the rapid growth of 
population demand the best skill of the 
educational authorities but the shifting 
character of the school population ag- 
gravates the problem. President George 
J. Ryan, of the board of education, de- 
seribed the problem thus: 

“The school population has become 
more fluid during the year than ever be- 
fore in the history of the city. The 
moving of children from borough to 
borough has aggravated the housing situ- 
ation by unforeseen increased registers in 
some boroughs and correspondingly de- 
creased registers in others. Unexpected 
real-estate developments add to the ab- 
normal changes in borough population. 
All the known means of forecasting 
school necessities in various localities 
have been used, yet present conditions 
have sometimes offset full accuracy of 
estimated needs. However, our building 
program is maintaining normal progress.” 


All Grades of Ability Represented 


Since the high schools are open to ali 
who apply and the students represent all 
grades of ability and needs, the curricu- 
lum is an expression of cosmopolitanism. 
The following subjects are taught, in 
addition to the usual academic branches: 
Stenography, typewriting, office practice, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, millinery, 


dressmaking, designing, cooking, sales- 
manship, surveying. Not all these sub- 
jects are taught inthe sameschool. Some 


schools, as the Boys High School, are on 
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the traditional academic plan. The Julia 
Richman High School is a combination of 
the academic and commercial types. The 
Haaren High School is conducted on the 
cooperative plan. Its pupils are in school 
part of the time and the rest of the time 
they are employed in offices at a regular 


salary. The Washington Irving High 
School gives a special art course. At the 
Julia Richman High School _ special 


courses in millinery and dressmaking 
are conducted for those girls who have no 
desire for advanced academic subjects. 
All students, however, wlio wish a regu- 
lar high-school diploma must, in addition 
to their elective subjects, pass these re- 
quired subjects: English, four years; 
American history, one year; modern Eu- 
ropean history, one year ; economics, one- 
half year; community civics, -one-half 
year ; and music, drawing, physical train- 
ing, and hygiene. 


Schools Allowed Great Latitude 


Although the curriculum represents 
the cultural, economic, and civic aspira- 
tions of the community, all schools must 
be organized in accordance with one gen- 
eral plan. With that limitation, each 
school is allowed a great deal of latitude. 
A high school is a living organism pos- 
sessing all the idiosyneracies of an or- 
ganism. The pupils must be satisfied, 
the parents must be satisfied, the teach- 
ers have their ideals and ideas, and the 
principal has his individuality. 

Every school follows the regular scho- 
lastic program set for it by the city board 
of education and by the board of regents 
of the State. At the end of each term 
the pupils must pass State examina- 
tions—called “the regents’’—in certain 
subjects. Since these examinations are 
prepared by officials who are not con- 
nected with the local school system, they 


serve as an index of progress. The re- 
sults are considered highly satisfactory. 

Entering pupils are classified according 
to their I. Q.’s as ascertained by various 
tests—Otis group, Terman group, na- 
tional intelligence, Wilkins prognosis, 
Downey will temperament, or others. 
After the first term, groupings are based 
on I. Q.’s and educational achievements. 
At the Julia Richman High School the 
students are classified, in Some instances, 
on the basis of their ability to answer 
certain types of questions—thought ques- 
tions, factual questions, judgment ques- 
tions, etc. As far as possible these 
groupings are kept intact. In many 
schools weak pupils are compelled to take 
plane geometry in three terms instead of 
two, i. e., one year and a half instead 
of a year. In Erasmus Fall a special 
course in Latin has been organized for 
pupils of low intelligence. In other 
schools slow pupils are encouraged to 
take such subjects as millinery, dress- 
making, domestic science. 


Pupils Classified According to Ability 


In modern languages the teachers try 
to adapt instruction to the needs of their 
pupils. A number of steps have been 
taken to reduce failures, especially in the 
first term. Asa result of the intelligence 
tests the pupils have been divided into 
slow, normal, and rapid advancement. 
classes, with specialized courses of study. 
In one school supervised study periods 
have been provided. Vocabulary tests, 
making decidedly definite the work of 
beginners, have been devised, standard- 
ized, and administered weekly, notably 
in De Witt Clinton, department of Span- 
ish. Prognosis tests as a basis for classi- 
fication of pupils and elimination of the 
unfit have been used in some languages. 
In Erasmus Hall pupils especially weak 


Libraries are abundantly used. This one is in Boys’ High School, Brooklyn 
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in modern language work are given not 
less but more language training. This 
is doue by means of slow-moving classes, 
in which three terms are taken to cover 
the standard program of the first two 
terms. 

These illustrations are but a few of 
the lundreds that could be cited toe 
demonstrate the amount of classification 
that is done by the high-school teachers 
in order to adapt the instruction to the 
intelligence of the pupils. The New York 
high schools are educational laboratories. 
The teachers are ever watchful for new 
mental phenomena and are ever devis- 
ing new cures. This laboratory work 
demands a great deal of the teacher’s 
Spare time. 

Consequently, the refiections of former 
Associate Superintendent Clarence E, 
Meleney on the school admiuistratiou are 
very pertinent: 


Requires Talent of High Degree 


“The organization of such institutions 
as the great high schools of this city pre- 
sents problems of administration requir- 
jug talent of a high degree. Every prin- 
cipal has become an expert in his special 
field. In every school an observer finds 
au organism undergoing natural develop- 
ment through the process of evolution. 
Year by year new conditions present 
themselves requiring adjustments and 
modifications and adaptation. The prin- 
cipal and his executive staff are con- 
stantly studying aud working out new 
problems. The rapid growth in numbers 
of pupils to be taught and trained, new 
and ofteu inexperienced acquisitious to 
the teaching staff, the introduction of 
new courses of study, the modification 
of methods of teaching to teach effec- 
tively the multitude of boys and girls of 
all stages of intelligence and inheritance, 
eall for ability and power in management 
that has no parallel in the business or 
professional world.” 


Attention Given to Practical Ethics 


Although the major business of the 
high school is to teach subjects outlined 
in the course of study, and the major 
efforts of the teachers are concentrated 
on that business, a very serious effort 
is made to develop the qualitics of citi- 
zenship necessary iu a progressive democ- 
racy. The subject of practical ethics 
engages the atteution of all the schools. 
Different types of “service leagues”? aim 
to develop habits of correct thinking and 
righteous behavior, both in relation to 
the school and to the commuuity. An 
astonishing service is rendered in eonnec- 
tion with the publication of the numer- 
ous high-school papers published weekly, 
monthly, and aunually, aud printed in 
English, French, Spanish, and Latin; iu 


student participation in the administra- 
tiou of the general organizations; iu 
activity of students in connection with 
athletics, dramatics, community civics, 
and the study of foreign languages. All 
these are indicative of wholesome stu- 
dent participation in the community life 
of the school that serves not only to pro- 
mote eflicieut administration but also to 
develop in our boys aud girls those traits 
of character, that we identify with good 
citizenship in the larger affairs of the 
city, the State, and the Nation. 


Rated on Personality Score Cards 


Every opportunity is utilized to stress 
the importance of practical ethics. Each 
school has its particular scheme, At the 
Julia Richman High School one period 
a month is set aside for a formal dis- 
cussiou of some topic, as honesty, cleanli- 
ness of body, cooperation, ete. At the 
end of the term each recitation teacher 
rates each of her pupils satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory on the basis of a person- 
ality score card. These ratings are given 
every term, so that, at the end of the 
four years, the student has a composite 
picture of the opinions of a great many 
teachers. 

At the Bushwich High School the 
school is treated as a community and the 
concrete standards of good citizenship are 
constantly stressed, such as industry, re- 
spect for law and order, self-control, 
courtesy and consideration for the rights 
of others, truthfulness and dependability, 
readiness to eooperate, cleanliness and 
neatness in appearance and personal hab- 
its, leadership ad initiative, attendance, 
including punctuality and regularity. 

Every school has its “G. O.,” the gen- 
eral organization of the studeut body. 
All are nembers of the G. O. who pay the 
semiannual dues. The officers of the 
G. O. are elected in the same manner that 
the officers of a community are elected. 
This G. O. develops student cooperation 
and gives the students experience in stu- 
dent self-government. 

Pupils habitually assist their teachers 
and the administrative officers of the 
schools in many ways and thus gain 
practical experience and acquire habits 
of cooperation. 


School Publications an Important Factor 


The spirit of initiative, cooperation, 
and good citizenship is also displayed in 
and cultivated by the school publications. 
These have played a large part iu devel- 
oping a few students, but a very large 
part in fostering solidarity of feeling and 
enthusiasm for the school among the 
great mass of the students. 

Every school has its monthly maga- 
zine which prints stories, poems, original 
jokes, and articles of interest to the stu- 
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dent body. The oldest school, monthly 
is the Recorder of the Boys High School. 
Many high schools are publishing real 
weekly newspapers which contain not 
only ecurreut school news, but official 
uotices for the guidance of the pupils. 
Many schools publish handbooks cou- 
taining the courses of study, supplemeu- 
tary readings, iuformation about scholar- 
ships, and the manifold regulations of the 
conduct of the schools. Within the past 
few years foreign-lauguage papers and a 
science paper have been developed. 

These papers are edited and managed 
by students under the supervision of 
members of the faculty. They are sup- 
ported entirely by the studeut bedy. The 
editorial board is selected by the faculty. 
In one high school, Wadleigh, the edi- 
torial board is elected by the student 
body from au eligible list prepared by the 
English department. 

Dr. Johu L. Tildsley, district superin- 
tendent in charge of high schools, is so 
enthusiastic over these publications that 
he said: 


More Publications Are Desired 


“These various publications have 
proved of such value in building a soli- 
darity of school life that they should be 
regarded as indispensable elements iu 
the school organization. Their number 
should be increased. Principals who 
have weekly papers at their disposal find 
them of the greatest value in keeping the 
student body advised of school policies. 
The publications form oue of the most 
importaut educational agencies iu the 
high schools. Individual students in 
their efforts to win places as editor of a 
school paper may thus have developed 
more real power in writing than through 
their classroom exercises. Their num- 
bers should be increased.” 

Another activity which tends to de 
velop fine citizenship is the school bank. 
Each school has its bank, directed by a 
member of the faculty who is assisted 
by representative members of the stu- 
dent body serving as clerks, tellers, and 
in other capacities. This institution 
serves to inculeate in the students the 
habit of thrift and to help the pupils in 
practical ways. 
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Granting of scholarships to.studeuts 
primarily because of athletic ability has 
been abolished at Penusylvania State 
College by the new board of control of 
athletics of the college. The ruling 
takes effect this fall, and after three 
years no student athlete at the college 
will receive any financial aid whatever. 
Action was also taken by the board pro- 
hibiting “scouting” of any form on the 
playing of rival teams. 


an of Rating Teachers Based Upo 
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Pupil Accomplishment 


Essential Element Is Comparison of Academic Standing of Individual Students with 


their Ability. 


Teacher's Efficiency Determined by Dividing Average Standing of Median 


Group into Average Score of Class 


By WILLIAM A. WETZEL 
Principal, Senior High School, Trenton, N. J. 


in recent years in the applica- 
tion of scientific principles to 
the solution of the problems of public 
education. But apparently tis scientific 
method has made little headway in the 
field of rating pupils and teachers. The 
latest schemes for teacher rating still 
rest on subjective estimates of intangible 
qualities, and their application to any 
specific situation results in little more 
than bad feeling between the one who is 
rated and the one who does the rating. 
There is nothing mysterious about the 
principle of teacher rating. Nor is it 
different from the principle of rating as 
applied in other walks of life. The 
teacher, like the gardener and the shoe- 
maker, is a producer, and each is just 
as good as his wares. To rate the shoe- 
maker we test his shoes; to rate the gar- 
dener we judge his vegetables; and to 
rate the teacher we must test her prod- 
uet, which is the knowledge, interests, 
ideals, habits, power which through her 
efforts are now the possession of her 
. pupils. 
] In other words, teacher rating and 
f pupil rating are inseparable, and the first 
essential to teacher rating is a definite 
organization of course-of-study materials, 
a common understanding of the rating 
values that shall be attached to the 
various parts of the course of study, and 
objective methods of measuring pupil 
accomplishment. 


Cs REAT PROGRESS has been made 


Connect Rating with Pupil Achievement 


It is only when teacher rating is defi- 
nitely connected with pupil achievement 
as outlined in a definite course of study 
that teacher rating can be made to serve 
the purposes that justify a program of 
rating, viz: (1) To stress emphasis in 
teaching on the objectives of the course 
of study; (2) to evaluate the results of 
teaching in terms of these objectives; 
(3) to analyze the teacher’s methods and 
propose better ways to improve the 
product. 


Publication sponsored by the National Com- 
mittee on Research in Secondary Education, 
Dr. J, B. Edmonson, chairman. 


The teacher differs from the shoe- 
maker and the gardener in one respect. 
The shoemaker selects his leather and 
the gardener chovses his seeds and his 
soil. The teacher does not select the 
pupils of her class, and teachability is 
a variable factor. That is, teaching effi- 
ciency is relative. It rests on the ratio 
between actual pupil accomplishment and 
possible pupil accomplishment. 

The teacher efficiency chart described 
in this article represents an effort to 
measure the teacher in accordance with 
the principles already laid down. That 
the plan is crude and the results still 
not satisfactory the writer concedes with- 
out hesitation. But the crudity lies not 
in undertaking to rate on false principles 
and refinement, though experience may 
iniprove the results. Experience has 
shown that the plan even though crude 
is helpful in accomplishing the legitimate 
purposes of a teacher-rating plan. 


Two Elements Are Presupposed 


This plan presupposes two things,.both 
of which are essential in a modern 
school: An academic ability index num- 
ber for each pupil, and reliable pupil 
ratings in subject matter. In the sehool 
in which this plan is used, the ability 
index is based on reading ability rather 
than on the I. Q. because a reading abil- 
ity index is more easily obtained and can 
be used openly in the school. 

The first essential to measuring any- 
thing is a suitable scale. In this case the 
scale is a gradation of rating values 
attained by all the pupils of the school 
in all subjects at various ability levels. 
In the chart under consideration the 
school is arranged in 20 different ability 
levels. 

The next step is to get an index num- 
ber for the value of all the academic 
ratings at each pupil ability level. In 
the school in question five letter ratings 
are used in which the lowest rates fail- 
ure. The letter ratings are weighted 
arbitrarily as follows: An A rating=4, 
B=3, C=2, D=1, E=0. There was a 
total of 58 ratings for all pupils at the 
lowest ability level (under 50). These 
were distributed as follows: 20 E's, 29 
D's, 9 C’s, no B's, and no A’s. The E's 


score 0, the D’s at the rate of 1 point 
each score 29, the C’s at the rate of 2 
noints each score 18, and the L’s and A’s 
store 0. The total value of all the rat- 

s at this ability level is 29 plus 18, 
or 47 points. 


To Derive a Scale of Values 


There were 58 ratings, therefore, with 
a total value of 47 points. The average 
worth of a rating at this ability level is 
the quotient of 47 divided by 58, or 0.81. 
Inasmuch as this is less than 1, and 1 
represents the worth of a D rating, this 
means that pupils at ability level under 
50 do not average a D rating. At the 
highest ability level (over 140) the rat- 
ings were distributed as follows: No E’s, 
4 D's, 8 C’s, 10 B's, and 16 A’s, a total 
of 38 ratings. Iquating these as before 
we get a total score of 114. The average 
worth of a rating at this level is 8 (i. e., 
114-88). That is, the average rating of 
a pupil at this level is B. 

Similar caleulations at each ability 
level give the following scale of values: 


Ability index: Scale 
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Pupils’ Ability Indexes Are Recorded 


In operating the chart the teacher first 
distributes her ratings at the various 
ability levels of her pupils. [Each teacher 
has a record of the ability indexes of all 
the pupils in her classes. The total num- 
ber of each kind of ratings and their 
cquated scores are then entered in the 
spaces at the foot of the chart, and the 
total number of ratings at each ability 
level in the right hand column of the 
chart. The total number of ratings and 
the total score are entered in the last 
two spaces in the lower right-hand por- 
tion of the chart. In the illustration 
there are 54 ratings with a total score 
of 61, The average worth of a rating 
in this group is the quotient obtained by 
dividing the number of ratings (54) into 
the total score (61). Jn this case the 
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quotient is 1.13. We call this the teach- 
ers index number on the chart. In this 
instanee the teacher's index number is 
1.13. The degree of efticiency obtained 
by this teacher is the ratio of her index 
number to the average worth of a rat- 
ing for the school at the ability level 
equal to the median ability of her group. 
The median ability of her group as de- 
termined in the extreme right-hand col- 
uinn of the chart is 80-S4.5 and accord- 
ing to the scale the average worth of 
a rating at this ability level is 1.65. The 
teacher’s efficiency will then equal the 
ratio between 1.18 (the teacher’s index 
number on the chart) and 1.65 (the 


average worth of all ratings for the 
schoo] at this level). This ratio is 0.68, 
The conclusion is that this teacher’s re- 
sults are below’ the average for the 
school. ; 

It has already been said that the pur- 
pose of trying to determine teaching 


efficiency is to improve teaching effi- 
ciency. When teachers understand this, 


and know that comparisons are based on 
tangible evidence, they assume a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the plan. 
The chart undertakes to do one other 
important thing. In studying our scale 
we discover that the average worth of 
a rating becomes 1 or a D rating at 
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about ability level 55-59.5. It reaches a 
midway point between 1 and 2 (D and 
C) at ability level 75-79.5. It becomes 
2 (a C rating) at 95-99.5. It reaches a 
point midway between 2 and 3 (C and 
B) at ability level 120-124.5 and be- 
comes 3 (a B rating) at ability level 
140. By connecting these pointy on the 
chart we get a broken line that .auto- 
matically locates the diagnostic cases for 
the teacher. Every pupil located on the 
left side of the line is doing work below 
the average for the school at his ability 
level. Naturally the first effort of the 
teacher to improve her efficiency will be 
to get more of these pupils across the 
line. r 

A study of the diagnostic cases reveals 
many things to the teachcr. Health, do- 
mestie troubles, social functious, ath- 
letics, too heavy prograin, poor prepara- 
tion, trregular attendance, pupil’s ability 
overrated, these are frequently found 
to be the cause of the pupil’s low rating 
on the chart. 

Special assignments, repeated check- 
ing, encouraging the pupil, home coop- 
eration, showing pupils how to study, 
these are sume of the remedial measures 
renperted by teachers. 


The etches Operates the Chart 


It is evident by this time that the 
efficiency of the chart depends on the re- 
liability of the pupil ability indexes and 
the academic ratings given by the 
teacher. The teacher operates the chart. 
The very act of distributing her pupil. 
ratings is informing to her. She has all 
the information before it reaches the 
principal’s desk and in most eases will 
have given some attention to remedial 
measures before the principal has an 
opportunity to interview her. 

The chart creates a legitimate situa- 
tion in which the teacher and principal 
may sit down and talk about pupil wel- 
fare in terms of teacher activity. 

In conclusion, this article is written at 
the request of the National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Education, of 
which committee the writer is a member. 
It is submitted not at all in the spirit 
of finality, but rather to direct attention 
to certain fundamental principles in 
pupil aud-teacher rating which at present 
do not seem to be recognized in the plans 
of teacher rating now in use. 


wy 


A total expenditure of $161,101,S09 for 
public education in 1928 is authorized 
under the budget adopted by the board 
of education of New York City. Included 
in this amount is $35,000,000 for building 
and $14,000,000 for increase of teachers’ 
salaries made possible by the State aid 
grant. 
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Wide Variation of Practice in Matter 
of Sick Leave 


Half the Large Cities Allow 10 Days Annually with Pay. In Many Places Deductions 


are Made to Pay Substitutes. 


Some Superintendents May Extend Scheduled Period in 


Meritorious Cases 


By JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS, M. D. 
Chief, Division of Physical Education and School Hygiene, Bureau of Education 


N NO DETAIL of school administra- 
I tion is there such variety and such 
extremes of practice as in the matter 
of sick leave. On the one hand is a nig- 
gardliness or negligence which makes no 
provision whatsoever beyond filling the 
teacher’s place with a substitute whom 
the absent worker more than pays for out 
of her salary, and, on the other hand, 
leave allowed may be fairly unlimited 
without deductions from salary. There 
are leaves at full pay, leaves at two- 
thirds pay, one-half pay, and one-third 
pay; there are allowances at full pay for 
a certain number of days and half pay 
afterwards; there is full pay for 2 days, 
full pay for 3 days, 5 days, 10 days, 15 
days, 20 days, 30 days, 60 days; there is 
full pay less $1, less $2, less $2.50, less 
$3. There are limitations and no limita- 
tions as to time, and there are cumulative 
plans. 


Few Small Cities Allow Full Pay 


Of 168 cities of more than 30,000 popu- 
lation reporting to the bureau, about one- 
half allow at least 10 days’ leave an- 
nually at full pay, and two-thirds allow 
at least 5 days. Nine of these cities 
grant 20 days or more at full pay. A 
comparison of these statistics with those 
of Englehardt and Baxter, which include 
the practices of cities from 8,000 popula- 
tion up, indicate that very few of the 
cities under 30,000 allow 10 days’ leave 
at full pay, and not many allow 5 days. 

It might be said in passing that the 
regulations in regard to sick leave in 
many school systems are so long and 
involved that they cover pages. If their 
purpose is to inhibit, by their formidable 
wording, the use of such leave, they are 
a great success. On the other hand, 
many schools are direct in language and 
liberal in including in the leave granted 
at full pay absence on account of serious 
illness or death in the family, quarantine, 
attendance at a wedding, ete. Whether 
the teacher’s own or some other's wed- 
ding is not specified. 

Tt might be argued—and doubtless 
many school authorities so consider the 
matter—that the teacher should look 
after herself and pay her own way in 
ease of illness. If the teacher were re- 


sponsible for her sickness it would be 
poor policy to grant her leave with pay; 
but it is evident that the majority of 
schools are going on the principle that 
the teacher is doing the best she can to 
care for her health and (what is not 
always true) that her illness was un- 
avoidable. ~ At any rate, it seems better 
to include all than to try to single out 
and punish those who deserve to be pun- 
ished for their sins of omission or com- 
mission. Although school conditions 
have comparatively little to do with the 
sickness of the teacher and although half 
of the ailments of teachers are doubtless 
preventable, nevertheless the school is 
partly responsible in not doing better in 
early training in hygiene. The re- 
mainder of our illnesses are due largely 
to the general ignorance of society as to 
how to abolish the “diseases of child- 
hood,” which cripple us in later life, and 
influenza, colds, cancer, rheumatism, 
heart disease, etc. 


Sickness is Ordinarily Brief 


As for the principle involved in the 
various schemes of sick leave, doubtless 
it was figured roughly by their origi- 
nators that the usual sickness will not 
last more than a certain number of days. 
It may also have occurred to the minds 
of some who were vigorous specimens of 
business executives that sickness ought 
not to last longer, and by setting a limit 
the sick teacher would not overstay her 
time. The addition of part pay after 
this period makes some allowance for 
those that would rather lose a few dol- 
lars than return to work so soon. 

The average number of days of ab- 
scice of all teachers on account of sick- 
ness is only about three and a half days, 
and in no ease which has come to our 
notice does the average exceed seven 
days. Not all teachers are ill every year, 
and some are never sick, though few 
escape a more or less prolonged  ill- 
ness sooner or later. The average yearly 
absence of those who are ill is in the 
neighborhood of seven or eight days. 

Two-thirds of the single women who 
were absent from the Springfield (Mass. ) 
schools, 1922-23 (27.78 per cent of all 
teachers were sick) were out for only 


one day or less. Of the 78.70 per cent 
of Cleveland women teachers absent on 
account of sickness, 1917-1922, about a 
third were away for this brief period. 
Teachers absent for one day without pay 
lose comparatively little, and it might be 
argued that it would be well to make no 
allowance of leave for these brief ab- 
sences, and this has been the policy in 
some schools. The privilege of a day’s 
absence with pay is doubtless sometimes 
abused. Most young women hope and 
expect to teach only a short time, and 
doubtless a large percentage of these 
short absences are the result of social 
dissipation, for regard for her physical 
preparedness for professional duties can 
hardly in the nature of things (or of 
such young women) be expected to stand 
before her perfectly legitimate aspira- 
tions toward marriage and the establish- 
ment of a home. 


Timely Rest May Prevent Illness 


Even taking these things into account, 
it is good policy to offer leave for short 
absence, for a stitch in time saves nine, 
and lack of timely rest in bed may re-. 
sult in a long illness, and it is the long . 
absences that count against the ex- 
chequer of the school when these are 
compensated. They count against the 
school, but they count also against the 
individual. Long illnesses may be una- 
voidable and are sometimes of profes- 
sional origin, particularly conditions due 
to wear and tear of the nervous system. 
The tendency for illnesses to become 
longer advances with the increasing age 
of the teacher, especially after the first 
10 years of teaching. After the earliest 
years the very brief absences are likely 
to grow less frequent as the teacher be- 
comes adjusted to her work and has 
settled down to the prospect of making 
teaching her life business. 


F) 
Oldest Teachers Naturally Sick Most 


It is evident from the statistics we 
have that a flat allowance of 10 days’ 
leave is insufficient to cover the absence 
of about 10 per cent of women teachers, 
and that of many men who are sick, 
although the longer illnesses are more 
likely to come to the teachers who are 
more experienced and more valuable to 
the school. Moreover, after the year is 


up the flat allowance is lost and under 


the circumstances it would be not more 
than human nature for a few teachers 
to make use of some of this time while 
it is passing, although in no need for 
the absence from duty. 

It is undoubtedly with the idea in 
mind of providing for increased length 
of illness in later life and also of reward- 
ing the teacher for length of service that 
the method of cumulative allowance was 
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adopted. In this country the schools 
using this method can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. A good example 
of this plan is that of Denver, where the 
sick leave begins at 5 days and is cumu- 
lative in the saime amount annually up 
to 60 days in the twelfth year of service. 
In New York City sick leave, though not 
cumulative, is increased at three-year 
periods beginning at 20 days in the first 
three years of service, 10 days being 
added every three years until the maxi- 
mum of 60 days is reached at the fif- 
teenth year of service. In the earlier 
years, however, “the superintendent of 
schools may, in his discretion, and where 
the cases are deserving ones, extend to 
not more than 60 days the 20-day period 
allowance.” 


Cumulative Allowance Originated in England 


The method of cumulative allowance is 
used on a very liberal scale by some of 
the insurance companies and possibly by 
other business institutions. It no doubt 
originated in England. 

The practices in regard to allowances 
for sick leave in English schools, though 
varying considerably, are not so diverse 
as in the United States, and on the whole 
are much more liberal, though it must be 
taken into account that the English 
teacher serves a longer year. 

Forty-four out of seventy-seven county 
borough authorities allow a month or 
more of leave at full pay in the first year 
of service, usually with as much more 
leave at half pay. Thirty-two increase 
the Sickness allowance often to 60 days 
and some to three months, with half pay 
for a like period, and 9 of the 77 have 
true cumulative schemes. 

There is much to be said for the inclu- 
sion in the regulations (as in that of 
New York City) of a special provision 
whereby the superintendent can extend 
in the early years of the teacher's serv- 
ices the absence of deserving cases be- 
yond the period stated, the absence being 
charged against future allowance of 
leave. 

No Scheme Can Fit Every Case 


So far we have not explained the rea- 
son for the multiplicity of schemes (97 
for 382 cities) for the granting of sick 
leave, though this may have been evident 
to the reader. It is the fact that the 
length of illness is so extremely variable 
that no conceivable scale of days, cumu- 
lative or noncumulative, can be made to 
fit. The problem can, however, be solved 
with ease and in a sentence, although 
few school authorities would be likely to 
adopt this simple method of dealing with 
the matter. The solution would be to 
grant leave as necded in all cases until 
the teacher is able to resume her duties 
or until it is evident that she must pur- 
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sue another calling, considering each case 
on its merits. From the statistics that 
we have, not one case of illness in a 
thousand among teachers is of a year’s 
duration ; so the prospect is not so alarm- 
ing to the school authority as it might 
seem. This plan seems to us both ideal 
and practical. However, as the “next 
{best thing” a cumulative scheme has the 


| advantage of giving the teaeher an en- 


couraging outlook for sickness allowance 
as time goes on. 


Protection in Wisely Selecting Teachers 


It would seem that every school system 
would exercise proper judgment in pro- 
tecting itself against loss by sick leave 
by (a) exercising a reasonable selection 
of material for its training schools, if it 
has them; (b) by furnishing practical 
schooling in hygiene during the years of 
training and with the understanding that 
good health will be considered in the se- 
lection for vacancies. In some training 
schools this latter regulation is in effect 
without previous selecting, or knowledge 
of this custom on the part of the pupil. 

The pupil should be accepted only on 
condition that such organie or functional 
defects as decayed teeth, serious defects 
of vision, painful feet, constipation, or 
other hampering conditions, about which 
there can be no question of harm, are 
removed by a given time. 

The teacher should be examined before 
employment~ by a physician responsible 
only to the school and be rejected or 
placed on probation for good physical 
reasons. The medical service of the 
school should be of the highest order and 
should exist for constructive purposes 
rather than for mere finding of physical 
faults. -The teacher should be made to 
understand this and to desire rather than 
shun annual examinations or consulta- 
tions. At the same time the teacher 
should be made to feel that she is under 
observation for glaring inconsistences of 
conduct which may affect her health. 

A physician’s certificate should be re- 
quired in all cases of illness of more than 
two days’ duration; they should be re- 
ported to the medical officer, and the 
teacher should not be allowed to return 
to duty until in his opinion she is in con- 
dition for work. 


Reduce Nervous Wear and Tear 


The sanitary conditions of the school 
should be carefully supervised and the 
teacher should be held to her part in 
this work. The nervous wear and tear 
to which the teacher is especially sub- 
ject should be reduced to a minimum by 
thoughtful and helpful consideration on 
the part of superiors. The human ma- 
chine works best when oiled with appre- 
ciation and carefnlly directed in its task. 
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Lastly, the teacher on admissiou—and, 
better, annually at a general teachers’ 
meeting—should be fully informed as to 
the school regulations as to sick leave 
and as to its purpose; she should be in- 
formed that it is of the nature of an in- 
surance which she should try to main- 
tain by her own efforts, but given to 
understand that its allowance is based 
on the belief that the teacher will place 
her profession and, therefore, her heaitl 
first. It should be explained also that 
the medical service of the school is a 
private and confidential service intended 
for her welfare and not as a means of 
detecting her shortcomings. 

In a word, the whole scheme of sick 
leave and medical work should exalt the 
mental and physical health of the teacher 
as it has never been exalted, The super- 
intendent’s salutation, “ How do you do!” 
should be genuine, for the teacher does 
her best only when she is at her best. 


AY 


French Influence in Paraguay Is 
Increasing 


From a conversation with the French 
chargé d’affaires, M. Georges Perrot, it is 
learned that there is a project of estab- 
lishing and maintaining a local French 
school. 

M. Perrot informs me that this will be 
done some time in the early part of next 
year. The location, which has been de- 
cided upon, is well chosen in the central 
district of the city and negotiations are 
now in progress with the educational 
authorities. 

During the past year many books and 
pamphlets have been given to the Para- 
guayan National University by the 
French Legation, most of them coming 
from governmental sources, French 
schools, and a few from individuals. Dur- 
ing a recent visit to the university I took 
occasion to inspect the library, finding it 
to be composed very largely of works of 
the French. 

In private conversation, the rector of 
the university stated that he had con- 
cluded an agreement with the French 
chargé whereby a number of French pro- 
fessors will visit the University of Para- 
guay during the coming year, delivering 
lectures to the students; thus enabling his 
university to obtain advantages equal to 
those of the University of Buenos Aires. 
The French chargé d’affaires had ar- 
ranged this opportunity without cost to 
the university or to the Paraguayan Gov- 
ernment. Such efforts produce favorable 
impressions that are not just for the 
moment, but continue from year to year 
with added force.—Geo. L. Kreeck, Ameri- 
can Minister, Asuncion, Paraguay. 
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Unjust Criticism May Affect 
National Prestige 


HOLESOME CRITICISM is the 

best possible method of stimulat- 

ing improvement. Americans have al- 
ways been severe in their comments upon 
features of their own institutions which 
they have sought to improve. Some of 
the most entertaining specimens of re- 
freshing candor in all of educational 
literature may be found in the early re- 
ports of the acting school visitors of New 
England. One who compares the stric- 
tures in those productions with the ful- 
some praise with which the _ school 
officers of some other sections were ac- 
customed to describe their own schools 
might conclude that the schools eriti- 
cised were distinctly inferior to the other 
schools, But that was far from the 
truth. Timpatience with faults was a 
habit of mind in one instance just as 


complacency because of good features 
vas a habit of mind in the other. 


Strangers can not always know what is 
under the surface, however, and they 
are likely to be misled by statements 
that are intended solely for home con- 
sumption. 

This fact was strikingly illustrated by 
the reaction of certain Huropean writers 
to a severe criticism of American sec- 
ondary education which was recently 
published under the auspices of an Amer- 
ican foundation. A correspondent in a 
widely read English periodical wrote in 
relation to it: 

Perhaps we have not been quite honest to 
American educationists. We have flattered 
them in a thousand books and articles and re- 
ports; we have sent observers there in large 
numbers and have publisbed their impressions ; 
we have quoted their statistics and praised 
their financial boldness; we have imitated tbeir 
experiments, but in private we have related 
stories tht illustrated a darker side. Perliaps 
some of these are malicious inventions, yet 
tbe American critic puts the defects of Amer- 
ican higher education in such terms as to 
suggest that they might easily be truc. 


Following sentences state very defi- 
nitely the belief that the American writer 
deliberately contrasts American educa- 
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tion at its worst with European cduca- 
tion at its best; nevertheless the whole 
tone of the English article indicates that 
expressions of American dissatisfaction 
with American education have suik deep 
in the minds of the Englishinen. One 
may easily imagine that the fund of 
“stories related in private that illustrate 
a darker side” is measurably increased. 

The most unfortunate result of such 
unrestrained criticism by our own people 
is its effect in countries which are accus- 
tomed to valne our methods of education 
and to send their young men here to 
be educated. Deliberatcly to exaggerate 
the faults of our owl institutions and to 
idealize imstitutions elsewhere and to 
praise thein inordinately may stimulate 
inquiry and may tend to improvement. 
But in the meantime it is inevitable that 
if such expressions find lodgment and 
general acceptance in foreign minds the 
standing of American institutions in the 
eyes of the world will suffer serious in- 
jury, and our national prestige will be 
correspondingly affected. 


Ww 
Place of Rhodes Scholars in 


American Affairs 


AN SUCCESS or failure in life be 
predicted for an individual on the 
promise of his youth? Can prominence 
in national affairs be assured by any 
prescribed course of training? 

Such questions aS these have been sug- 
gested by the recent discussion of the 
influence exerted in America by the 
Rhodes scholars, which was precipitated 
by a statement made by Prof. J. O. 
Beaty, an Albert Kahn fellow, in a report 
of his travels made to the Kalin Founda- 
tion. Professor Beaty claims to describe 
a conversation he had with Rt. Hon. 
Herbert A, L. Fisher, warden of New 
College, Oxford, and one of the trustees 
of the Rhodes Fund, while both were 
guests of Mr. Albert Kahn in his villa at. 
Cap Martin in the French Riviera. In 
the paragraph devoted to that conversa- 
tion 10 typewritten lines were given to 
Mr. Fisher’s views and 11 to those of 
Professor Beaty. The significant portion 
is this: 

Tle spoke of the problem of investing the 
funds and of the new plan for choosing 
Rhodes scholars, a plan which will avoid the 
necessity of giving two scholarships alike to 
a State with 10,000,000 people and a State 
with fewer than 100,000 people. Ie said 
that tbe scholars had taken a remarkably 
high standing on their examinations, that in 
character tbey had been admirahte, but that 
they were a fallure in tbat they had not be- 
come prominent in America after their return. 
Ile said that only one (President Aydelotte, 
of Swarthmore) was a truly international 
figure, whercas according to the dream of Mr. 


Rhodes, the ex-Rhodes scholars would now be 
‘yunning’’ the country, 


Professor Beaty’s report was given to 
the press and this part of it was widely 
published. It exeited general comment. 
Mr. Fisher’s attention was called to it 
and he promptly denied the utterances 
ascribed to him. He wrote a letter of 
contradiction to the London Times, and 
sent the following to an American in- 
quirer, written by his own hand: 

THE WARDEN’S LODGINGS, 
New College, Oxford, July 10, 1927. 

Duar Sir: I have never at any time pub- 
lisbed nor have I authorized the publication 
of any statement with regard to the Rhodes 
scholars. 

I am extremely annoyed by the paragraphs 
which appear to haye been printed in various 
papers in the U. S. A. They have not my 
authority and so far as I can sce they repre- 
sent opinions almost exactly the reverse of 
those which I hold. I have written a contra- 
diction to the London Times but tbis perhaps 
may not have been copied on your side of the 
water, 

Yours truly, 
Ul. A. L, FIsHer. 

Such an explicit denial put an end to 
the matter, yo far as Mr. Fisher is con- 
cerned, without further ado. 

In the meantime, however, the exami- 
nation into the standing of the Rhodes 
scholars, which the discussion provoked, 
brought out facts that were altogether 
favorable to the scholars. About 550 of 
them are now living. The oldest are still 
young men—in their forties—and the av- 
erage age is 34.5 years. Nevertheless, the 
number who have attained distinction is 
remarkably large and all are men of hon- 
orable standing. ‘Two-thirds of them are 
teaching or practicing law. Ten per ceut 
are in business, and a variety of occupa- 
tions claim the rest. Two are college 
presidents, many are eminent physiciaus, 
and more are suecessful lawyers. Six are 
in administration and Government serv- 
ice, one of them being United States 
Commissioner of Edueation. Fifty-four 
have reached sufficient prominence to be 
in Who’s Who. Judged by any measure 
the showing must be considered cred- 
itable. 

In view of the standards adopted in 
selecting these men it would be remnark- 
able if the proportion of successfulness 
among them were not high. This is the 
process: The authorities of each college 
in the United States may hame every 
year from two to five candidates who are 
preeminent above their fellows in (1) 
literary and scholastic ability; (2) quali- 
ties of manhood, character, public spirit, 
and leadership; and (38) physical vigor. 
A committee of selection in each State 
chooses from the candidates so presented 
two men to represent that State. In so 
doing they make rigorous inquiry into 
the personal and academie records of the 
candidates and summon to a personal in- 
terview those whom they consider favor- 
ably. Uuless candidates of exceptional 
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merit 
made 
large 


are presented no appointment is 
from that State, and scholars at 
may be appointed from another 
State instead. A scholarship is tenable 
three years at Oxford University and 
carries with it a stipend of £400 a year. 
Thirty-two scholars are appointed each 
year. 

Even if men so carefully chosen did 
not receive any formal instruction after 
their selection they would be expected 
to reach high station because of the qual- 
ities which led to their selection, and be- 
eause of the training which they pre- 
viously received. If after three years ad- 
ditional in an ancient and renowned 
university they are unable to do more than 
men less favored, then no confidence can 
be placed in early promise or in academic 
training, even of the most approved type. 


Wy 


Concerning Some Characteristics of 


Our Secondary Schools 


HE AMERICAN IDEAL of secondary 
education for everybody is fast de- 
veloping. Evidences of its progress are 
unmistakable. So rapid has been its 
growth and so astounding have been the 
demands that have attended it that seri- 
ous problems have arisen to tax the wis- 
dom of school authorities to the utmost. 
No sane man can claim that all those 
problems have been met in a way that is 
satisfactory to anybody. 

No nation of Europe has been called 
upon to meet such problems. Accustomed 
for centuries to social conditions that de- 
nied to all but a select class the right to 
more than elementary education, it is 
accepted as a nornial condition there that 
only about 5 per cent of all students 
proceed to higher institutions. For the 
schools maintained for this select few an 
orderly procedure as to subjects and 
methods has developed in the generations 
that have passed. Traditions of teaching 
and preparation for teaching have grown 
up as a matter of course. 

Our own system of secondary educa- 
tion, on the contrary, is essentially the 
growth of the past half century. The 
present widespread recognition of the 
benefits of high schools, together with the 
popular wish to support them upon an 


unprecedented seale, has been manifested ° 


only within the past few years. So sud- 
denly has this change come that tradi- 
tion has largely been swept aside. New 
subjects have been introduced into the 
course in response to insistent demand, 
and some teachers have been employed 
who lacked maturity and full breadth of 
scholarship, because not enough of sea- 
soned material is to be had. The imme- 
diate effect of this may have been to 
lower the standards of the past. That 


effect in the nature of things, however, 
will surely be corrected in the fullness of 
time, for none can deny to American 
school men a reasonable degree of intel- 
ligence. 

Certain of the faults charged to our 
secondary education are not faults in 
view of the temper and customs of our 
people, and they are supported by peda- 
gogical reasoning which is well founded 
and fully entitled to respectful consid- 
eration. 

The extensive use of textbooks in in- 
struction as opposed to the Europea 
method of oral teaching and the rela- 
tively large number of teachers encoun- 
tered by the pupils may be mentioned 
among these. 

In both practices the American pro- 
cedure may be considered fixed and he 
who objects is likely to have his trouble 
for his pains. Our textbooks are pro- 
ductions of our best teachers and al- 
though no well-trained teacher feels that 
he must slavishly follow the book either 
for content or method, none feels it nec- 
essary to expend his energy in duplicat- 
ing the collection and organization of 
material which has been done for him by 
the luminaries of his profession. Tor the 
pupil the habit of gaining knowledge 
from the printed page as well as by word 
of mouth is in accord with the normal 
progress of civilization. We are not liv- 
ing in the Middle Ages. 

An able school superintendent of a mid- 
western city, a German-American, once 
undertook to establish the plan of “ pro- 
moting the teacher with the class” so 
that the same person taught each class 
three years in succession. It did not 
last; the objections were too many. The 
number of years that a teacher may re- 
main with the same pupils is with us a 
practical question which depends largely 
upon organization and convenience. In 
the school of life one learns from many 
persons; he does not consider a single in- 
dividual as his fount of all knowledge. 
Long and intimate acquaintance is not 
essential to the communication of ideas. 

Granting freely that the personality of 
a strong and Scholarly teacher has a pow- 
erful influence in shaping the character 
and habits of thought of his pupils, and 
that continued association with such men 
is greatly to be desired, the unfortunate 
fact remains that neither in America 
nor in Europe are all teachers of that 
type. Little short of tragic is the tate of 
a class upon whom the ministrations of 
a mediocre or incompetent teacher are 
fastened for an indefinite period. The 
American practice in this respect has 
marked advantages which are not to be 
disregarded. 

The size of our high schools is some- 
times cited as evidence of serious weak- 
ness and the schools of New York City 
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are mentioned as horrible examples. In 
the tremendously congested area which 
constitutes greater New York extraordi- 
nary conditions prevail in all that relates 
to housing of any description. Single 
office buildings and single apartment 
houses accommodate cnough people to 
populate a small city. Elementary school 
huildings provide from 2,000 to 3,000 
sittings, and one high-school building, 
Erasmus Hall, accommodates nearly 5,000 
students. Several others have capacity 
in excess of 3,000. De Witt Clinton High 


School reports an enrollment of 8,611 
students, but they are housed in six 
buildings. 


Other great cities must provide for 
congested population, but in none of them 
is the condition so acute as in New York. 
These cities are anomalous and they do 
not represent the country as a whole. 
Of 18,157 high schools whose enrollment 
for 1925-26 was reported to the Bureau 
of Education, 16,300 schools had fewer 
than 500 students each; only about 10 
per cent of the whole number had more. 
Furthermore, 10,999 schools unfortunately 
had fewer than 100 students each, and 
the average enrollment for all the schools 
reported was about 206. Criticism di- 
rected to American high schools because 
of their great size seems to be without 
just foundation, therefore, even if it be 
granted that the great high schools are 
below the small ones in ecfficiency—which 
can scarcely be proved. 

All these considerations are set forth, 
not because they are specially novel but 
becanse they are sometimes unaccount- 
ably overlooked. 


Daily Paper is Textbook for For- 
elgners 


A newspaper for each pupil is pro- 
vided in the English class of Evening 
School 57, Buffalo, N. Y., which is at- 
tended by foreign-speaking men and 
women. Classes are first drilled in the 
meaning and pronunciation of unfamiliar 
words in articles chosen in advance for 
silent reading, and afterwards are ques- 
tioned on understanding of the content. 
To aid in the acquisition of good English, 
articles on health and sanitation are 
read and simple rules of cleanliness are 
discussed. Display advertisements assist 
in developing a vocabulary, and classified 
advertising pages and other departments 
of the paper are effectively utilized. 
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Of students graduating from Classical 
Iligh School, Lynn, Mass., during the 
pust 10 years, about 80 per cent entered 
higher institutions. Graduates of the 
school are now represented in 25 institu- 
tions of collegiate or university grade. 


The School Journey as a Visual Aid 


Employed in Pennsylvania as a Valuable Form of Visual Instruction. 


Wealth of Material for Concrete 


Teaching Available, and Needs Only to be Recognized. Teacher Becomes Counselor and Guide; the Child is the 


Active Agent. 


Practice. 


By C. F. HOBAN 


Natural Phenomena are Seen in Their Natural Setting and Industries are Studied in Actual 
Such Instruction Common in Early Days 


Director of Visual Education, Pennsyluania State Department of Public Instruction 


ENNSYLVANIA’S plan for visual 
P education is based on the need of 
visual devices for instruction and 
the necessity of teachers knowing when 
and how to use them intelligently. The 
plan aims to focus the attention of the 
State’s 55,000 teachers on the meaning 
and significance of visual education; on 
the psychology underlying visual instruc- 
tion; on the philosophy behind the de- 
partment of public instruction’s plan; 
on the different types of visual aids— 
their value, their sources, their effective 
use in the classroom, and their contri- 
bution to better teaching. 

In order to simplify an evaluation and 
study of the different types of visual ma- 
terials, they have been assembled as 
follows: (1) Apparatus and equipment; 
(2) school journey; (3) object, speci- 
men, model; (4) pictorial material; (5) 
miscellaneous aids. 

Of all the types of visual aids the 
school journey is one of the most im- 
portant and valuable. The school jour- 
ney, field trip, or school excursion, as it 
is variously termed, brings the children 
into direct contact with objects of knowl- 
edge and hence gives opportunity for 
initial correct concepts. The school 
journey must be regarded as a major 
visual aid because it: (1) Effects an 
economy in time in teaching; (2) en- 
riches and vitalizes instruction; (3) de- 
velops, from the beginning, correct con- 
cepts. 

Cost of School Journey is Small 


Of prime importance, in a considera- 
tion of the school journey, is the fact 
that it makes available to teachers a 
wealth of concrete material without cost, 
or at very little cost, to the school dis- 
trict. 

It is charged against American teach- 
ers that their method is too largely of 
the lecture and textbook type; that chil- 
dren associate, to too great an extent, 
the four walls of the class room, school 
book, and desk with the act of learning, 
whereas they should be ready to learn 


Portions of address before the National 
Academy of Visual Instruction, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., April 26, 1927. 
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from the world at large. The child needs 
to know the world in which he lives. 
He should be introduced to it early and 
encouraged to solve its mysteries. The 
school journey provides an avenue. 

The consensus of opinion among edu- 
cators is that the new or revised cur- 
riculum should be more sociological and 
less pedagogical. There is a pronounced 
feeling that the school has been too re- 
mote an institution; that there should 
be a closer blend between school life and 
the world. The tendency to-day is to 
organize school activities around life sit- 
uations, The school journey is a valu- 
able medium in this scheme. 


Teachers Do Not Know the Technique 


Though highly valuable, the school 
journey is but too rarely used. Perhaps 
the reason is that teachers do not know 
school-journey technique. They too 
often fail to see the material which is 
close at hand, and, possibly, have failed 
in their teacher preparation to learn how 
to use it in instruction. 

If we follow the history of education 
we find that the use of the school journey 


is of ancient lineage. Pestalozzi and 
Rousseau utilized it in teaching. Their 
influence is reflected in the early educa- 
tional development of Pennsylvania. 
William Penn was an exponent of visual 
instruction. He was a believer in the 
value of observation and in learning to 
de by doing. Franklin also was a visual 
educationist. He was the first American 
cartoonist and advocated journeys to 
neighboring plantations, that “the meth- 
ods of farmers might be observed and 
reasoned upon.” This type of instruction 
was common in the early days. 


An Important Practice in Europe 


To-day school journey work is one of 
the important practices in the schools of 
Germany, France, and other European 
countries. England subsidizes this type 
of work because of its value to the chil- 
dren. America has not sustained its 
early appreciation of the importance of 
the school journey. Although used in 
the earlier days, there seems to have 
been a departure from the practice. Two 
factors have contributed to this: First, 
the rapid development of printing; and 


Reciting the Gettysburg Address at the spot where Lincoln uttered it 
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second, the increase in the number of sub- 
jects in the curriculum. Both have 
brought a multiplicity of textbooks. The 
use of objective material in teaching re- 
quires preparation and careful planning. 
The textbook is always convenient. Too 
often the line of least resistance has 
been followed, As a consequence, there 
has developed a correspondingly wider 
teacher dependence upon textbooks for 


direct touch, under learning situations, 
with things, persons, movements, rela- 
tionships, environments, occupations, ten- 
dencies, trends, functionings; (3) stimu- 
lates interest in natural as well as man- 
made things and situations and enables 
students to know intimately their envi- 
ronment; (4) involves the consideration 


and solution of problems arising from 
¢roup 
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individual and participations in 


A science class at the home ofJoseph Priestly, discoverer of oxygen, at Northumberland, Pa. 


lesson material. The result of this is 
obvious to any educator. 

Dependence upon textbooks involves 
very largely upon the part of the pupil 
the acquisition of Knowledge by means of 
the printed page. Many teachers fail to 
appreciate the fact that printed and oral 
words are not ideas. Before words can 
mnean anything they must be translated 
into mental images. Many here, if not 
all, can testify to the fact that the printed 
page and the verbal expression types of 
teaching have frequently resulted in 
inadequate and inaccurate concepts. 


Journey is a Cooperative Enterprise 


A strong recommendation for school- 
journey practice is the fact that it is a 
cooperative enterprise. Teacher and 
children join in the project. The child is 
the active agent; the teacher, the wise 
counselor and skillful guide. Through 
the teacher's generalship, initiative can 
be stimulated, powers of self-dependence 
cultivated, and this type of instructional 
aid imade an effective tool in achieving 
the objectives for which school work is 
intended. 

Among the advantages claimed for the 
School journey are the following: (1) 
Shows natural phenomena in their proper 
settings; (2) tends to blend school life 
with world situations—puts children into 


hatural social situations; (5) affords op- 
portunities to develop kcenness and accu- 
raey of observation and to experience 
the joy of discovery; (6) sets up a chal- 
lenge to solve and thus stimulates con- 
structive, creative thinking; (7) helps 
children to organize their knowledge; (8) 
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develops initiative and _ self-activity— 
makes pupils active agents rather than 
passive recipients; (9) provides helpful 
practices and thereby cultivates the habit 
of spending leisure time profitably; (10) 
serves to arouse ambitions and determine 
aims. 

Among the definite purposes for which 
school journeys or field trips may be con- 
ducted are: (1) To serve as a preview of 
a lesson and for gathering instructional 
materials; (2) to create teaching situa- 
tions for cultivating observation, keen- 
ness, discovery—to encourage children to 
see and know the things about them; (3) 
to serve as a means of arousing specific 
interests—as in birds, trees, art, history; 
(4) to supplement classroom instruction ; 
to secure definite information; for a spe- 
cific lesson as in arithmctic, civics, geog- 
raphy, literature; (5) to verify previous 
information, class discussions and con- 
clusions, or individual experiments. 


Preliminary Survey is Essential 


In planning school journey or field 
lesson procedure a first essential is to 
make a survey of the immediate and 
neighboring surroundings to: (1) List 
all available materials; (2) familiarize 
teachers with their location and avenues 
of approach and the special features and 
purposes they will serve. 

This will require several exploratory 
expeditions. Teachers find survey work 
wonderfully interesting. New material 
is a matter of constant discovery. When 
a survey is made by a supervisory official 
and the teaching corps, it becomes an ideal 
educational project. The staff is divided 
into groups. Each group selects its 
leader and becomes responsible for a cer- 


A geography lesson in the Philadelphia Commercial Museum 
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tain area. Reports are made by these 
groups at teachers’ meetings and the 
composite report furnishes the necessary 
data for the, cntire school distriet. 

The number of journeys will depend 
upon the importanee of materials and 
their relationship to the curriculuin. 
Lessons on or near the sehool plant can 
be conducted in the regular recitation 
period; those within easy aecess of the 
school, after school, or the last period of 
the morning or afternoon; if at some dis- 
tance, on a Saturday morning or holiday. 
Some journeys require an entire day. 
Proper arrangements should be made with 
the school authorities. For trips to mu- 
seus, public buildings, industries, it will 
be necessary to make arrangements for 
guides, vehicles, etc. 


Natural Environment Aids Instruction 


A general fault in present-day teaching 
is that too much of it is abstract rather 
than concrete. The weakness of printed 
material is that it is abstract. We need 
the natural environment, the truc setting, 
the object, the speeimen, the model, or a 
pieture to give concreteness to the idea. 
These help us to understand better. 
Teachers no longer believe they can teaeh 
history as effectively from the pages of a 
textbook as wien they take pupils to the 
shrines, the museum, the milestones—into 
the atmosphere in which history was 
made. The most effeetive way to teach 
civics is through partieipation in soeial 
enterprises. 

Art instruction should not be eonfined 
to the classroom alone. The objeetives 
of art can be the more readily realized 
through visits to churehes, galleries, 
scenic spots, specimens of landscaping 
and beautiful architecture, model build- 
ings and homes, artistic windows where 
clothing, home furnishings, etc, are dis- 
played. 


Make Teaching Concrete, Not Abstract 


Can a valley be as effeetually taught 
from the printed page as from an emi- 
nence where pupils can view a real val- 
ley and come in direct touch with life 
situations as they function there? The 
words of the textbook describe building 
stones, minerals, etc., but a visit to 
quarry and mine, or specimens of marble, 
granite, brick, limestone, iron, lead, zine, 
and other ores, whieh the pupils may 
handle—supplemented with pictures of 
the processes by which they are made into 
shelter materials or useful commodities— 
conecretize the instruetion and contribute 
the vital element that makes the study 
interesting. 

Literature will be enriched and the de- 
sire to read stimulated through literary 
rambles. Nature poetry should be read 
in the presenee of nature—the tree, the 
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flower, the scene, the thing described. 
Visits to homes of authors, to their rest- 
ing places, and to the spots that inspired 
their writings, will give added interest. 
Book shops and libraries, where manu- 
scripts and rare books may be seen, are 
also helpful avenues. 

Musie, like literature, deals much with 
nature—birds, flowers, trees, mountains, 
and streams. A visit to these and to the 
home and workshop of the composer gives 
the student an understanding of the set- 
ting of musical productions. Attendance 
at musical renditions, where the leader 
eommunicates his feelings and ideals to 
his orchestra, and the members in turn 
give expression to this through their in- 
struments; or where an artist interprets 
a vocal or instrumental composition, en- 
ables one to appreciate, threugh the com- 
bination of eye and ear, the beauties and 
meanings of music. 

Mathematics will be yitalized through 
outdoor lessons that involve practical 
measurements, and through motivated, 
concrete problems rather than abstract 
computations. Arithmetic, geometry, 
trigonometry, and surveying offer rare 
opportunities for field work, 


Indispensable to Nature Study 


The sehoo] journey is indispensable to 
effective work in nature study and 
Sselence. These subjects need visits to 
museums, zoological parks, botanical gar- 
dens, examples of struetural engineering, 
cheinieal and other manufacturing plants, 
telephone buildings, electrical works, 
radio stations. and airplane fields. 
Botanieal and astronomieal rambles de- 
velop nature lovers. 

The sehool journey offers a rich field 
for vocational education. Commercial 
subjeets will be made practieal through 
visits to office buildings. publie enter- 
prises, transportation departinents, insti- 
tutions, industries, ete—plaees where 
commereial activities may be seen and 
studied first-hand. Industrial and agri- 
cultural classes will profit by visits to 
mining enterprises, farms, manufacturing 
plants—places where the mechanic, the 
artisan, the operator, and the expert may 
be seen at work. 
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Less than four-year high schools in 
Wyoming will be accredited by the State 
department of education and will receive 
State aid if buildings and equipment are 
up to standard, if the required number 
of teachers is employed, if they possess 
the full educational qualifications de- 
manded by State law, and if a definite 
program of studies is adopted by the 
local board, and if the school is prepared 
to give it in a satisfactory manner. 


Admission to Czechoslovak Second- 
ary Schools 


At the conclusion of this school year a 
new modus in admitting pupils to second- 
ary schools will be introduced as an ex- 
periment by the Czechoslovak Ministry 
of Education. The pupils will be ad- 
mitted on completion of the IV or V 
grade of an elementary school on basis of 
the frequency certificate (a school record) 
and a ‘‘personal leaf.’”’ 

The personal leaf is a descriptive 
document of the concerned pupil describ- 
ing his elementary-school career, which 
will contain notes on physical growth of 
the pupil, on his health, a psychogram of 
his capabilities, character, special inclina- 
tions, and interests. The judgment ofthe 
teacher on the ability of the pupil to pur- 
sue secondary studies the leaf will contain, 
too. The personal leaf is an official inti- 
mate documeut and it will, therefore, not 
be given to parent nor to pupil. 

A special admission committee of pro- 
fessors will inquire in these personal 
leaves and certificates of all pupils. 
The committee will decide who of the 
pupils may be admitted after a short 
“information examination” (a short writ- 
ing exercise or a short interview with the 
pupil) and who must make an exact. 
examination based on the language of 
instruction (spelling and writing the con- 
tents of a short article), and mathematics. 
The personal leaf will be completed and 
controlled during secondary schooling of 
the pupil. Emanuel V. Lippert. 
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Graduates of Agricultural Schools 
Practice Agriculture 


Approximately 75 per cent of all gradu- 
ates of State agricultural schools in New 
York are known to be engaged in farming 
or related occupations, according to a 
recent survey, results of which have been 
summarized by the State department of 
education. This is exclusive of short term 
and special students who attended school 
for less than the three-year curriculum. 
Ten and five-tenths per cent of the gradu- 
ates are known to be engaged in non- 
agricultural pursuits, and a number have 
died. It is estimated that, if information 
were available concerning those whose oc- 
cupation is not known, it would be found 
that of the nearly 2,000 graduates of State 
agricultural schools, about 83 per cent are 
at present following agricultural pursuits. 
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Two half days a week are allowed 
teachers to visit homes or places of em- 
ployment of pupils attending part-time 
schools in Jackson, Mich. 
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Admission to Professional Courses in 


Physical 


‘Training 


Report of Committee on Entrance Requirements, Made to Second Conference of Institu- 
tions Giving Professional Training in Physical Education. Raise Physical Education 
Profession to a Leading Place in Teaching Field 


ECAUSE of the highly specialized 
B nature of the present physical 
education program it seems im- 
possible for the average student to com- 
plete in the usual four years of college 
work all of the academic, scientific, and 
professional theory and practice work 
that are essential before a sufficient skill 
and power can be developed to justify 
undertaking to teach in this very impor- 
tant field. 

In view of this fact it seems essential 
that rather definite and rigid require- 
ments be established for entrance to and 
continuance in professional training 
courses for physical education. If such 
provision is not made, it will be impossi- 
ble for the products of such professional 
courses to maintain a position in the 
teaching profession on a par with teach- 
ers of other subjects. 

One of the most justifiable criticisms of 
the physical-education teaching profes- 
sion during the past has been based upon 
the relatively poor academic preparation 
required. This has given the physical- 
education teacher a lower standing pro- 
fessionally than he should have had. In 
order to place the physical-education pro- 
fession in a leading place in the teaching 
field, it is necessary that its representa- 
tives be leaders academically and scho- 
lastically. They must also be leaders in 
the field of applied natural sciences. They 
must be even more strikingly leaders in 
the field of professional pedagogy, since 
theirs is the most difficult subject to sell 
and to teach. Finally, they must be 
leaders as demonstrators of highly skilled 
activities of almost innumerable types. 
To achieve such an end, it requires that 
prospective professional students in physi- 
cal education for the next generation must 
come to their professional course with 
especially good preparation from both the 
academic and the practical standpoint. 


Opposition to Specialized High-School Training 


In certain parts of the country there is 
distinct opposition to the idea of provid- 
ing specialized training programs in high 
school. Nevertheless, physical education 
demands are such that such a prerequisite 
course secms esscutial. Such specializa- 
tion, however, should not be stressed to 
the detriment of the general cultural high- 
school program. It might equally well 
be said that the professional training 


course in college should not become so 
highly specialized that it will not compare 
favorably from the cultural standpoint 
with other similar teacher-training pro- 
grams. 

In view of these considerations the com: 
mittee wishes to subinit for the considera- 
tion of the representatives of professional 
schools the following recommendations 
as entrance requirements to all standard 
professional courses: 

I. A preparatory course in high school 
encouraged and promoted by high-school 
physical education instructors for those 
high-school students who seem to them 
especially fitted for pliysical-education 
instruction. In this course special em- 
phasis would be placed on extensive par- 
ticipation in all standard forms of athletic 
and gymnastic activities. This should 
be so planned that the student would 
finish his high-school program highly 
skilled in the ordinary activities so that 
his college program could be chiefly one of 
polishing and refining of skills with chief 
emphasis upon teaching method in 
various activities. 

Theoretical subjects in such prepara- 
tory course would include extensive 
sciences, such as biology, chemistry, and 
physics, with special courses in hygiene 
and health education, first aid, and 
possibly scouting. 


High-School Estimate of Student's Adaptability 


II. A written recommendation sub- 
mitted by the director of the high-school 
physical education department giving a 
general estimate of the student’s probable 
adaptability to physical education teach- 
ing and a detailed record of participation 
and of skills. 

This record should be submitted prefer- 
ably on a standard form to be worked out 
at this conference. The form might pro- 
vide for such items as record of inter- 
scholastic athletic participation, intra- 
mural athletic participation, estimate of 
student’s relative skill in neuromuscular 
activities, estimate of general capacity 
for leadership, and an estimate of per- 
sonality and general character. Many 
other detailed items could well be in- 
cluded. : 

III. A series of ability and efficiency 
tests to be given at the time of entrance 
to the professional course, in an effort 
to estimate the student’s motor ability 
and rhythmic sense. Such tests would 
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also determine the weakest points in the 
applicant’s activity skills so as to de- 
termine the types of activity to be given 
greatest emphasis during the professional 
course. 

IV. A standard intelligence test or series 
of tests to determine the student’s prob- 
able capacity for a high type of academic 
and professional work. 

V. A thorough physical, medical, and 
health examination at the time of en- 
trance together with a careful follow-up 
procedure to eliminate all defects or 
weaknesses and to serve as a basis for 
a constructive individual health program 
throughout the professional course. 

VI. A probationary period for a mini- 
mum of one year during which time the 
applicant will be given opportunity to 
demonstrate marked ability in activities 
and in scholarship together with strong 
leadership qualities. 

The committee feels that such a set of 
requirements would help to raise the 
standards of professional courses and, if 
adopted by all institutions, it will save 
any one institution from criticism for 
being too rigid in its requirements. The 
committee would welcome criticism of any 
of these points and further suggestions of 
additional requirements. 

Bsssis L. Park, 
Heven McKinstry, 
Wa. R. LaPorts, Chairman. 
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University College for Northeastern 
England 


Hull University College, England, will 
probably be opened to students in Octo- 
ber, 1929. The organization board hope 
that residential accommodations and 
ample provision for recreation for 500 
students will be ready by that time. The 
college grounds will comprise 45 acres, 
and it is announced that the buildings 
will be of moderate size but sufficient for 
the probable needs of the next 50 years. 

A donation by Rt. Hon. T. R. Ferens 
of £250,000 ($1,216,625) will provide for 
the beginning of the institution, but the 
organization board announce that large 
additional funds must be procured to 
assure the success of the undertaking. 
The college will probably specialize in 
subjects related to the fishing industry 
of Hull and Grimsby. 

The city of Hull now possesses eight 
secondary schools, a technical college, a 
school of art, a nautical school, and a 
training college, the plants of which are 
valued at about $10,000,000. The new 
university college will supplement these 
institutions. Its attendance will be 
drawn largely from Hull, the East Rid- 
ing, and the northern part of Lincoln- 
shire.—A. EH. Carleton, American Consul, 
Hull. 


Students of Home Economics Must Record 
Personal Expenditures 


Account Books Are Supplied by Home Economics Department of Minneapolis Public Schools, and the Records 
Are Required as a School Exercise. Encourages Saving and Develops Habit of Thoughtful and Orderly Use of 
Money. Ability to Keen Accounts is Readily Gained but Formation of Habit Is a Matter of Time 


have always received some atten- 
tion in the Minneapolis public 
schools. In one of the junior high schools 
the arithmetic department made an ac- 
count book, which was used by the chil- 
dren in the eighth grade to keep a record 
of their expenditures for two weeks. 
Home-economics teachers have in the 
past talked about budgets and accounts, 
and some _ theoretical budgets were 
worked out. A few teachers have had 
their pupils rule papers and use these 
forms to keep record of their expendi- 
tures. The instruction, however, was not 
systematic, and little was accomplished. 
Seven years ago, however, the home- 
ecohomics department decided that if we 
were to have teaching of personal ac- 
counts as a part of our course of study 
Wwe must provide the pupils with ruled 
cards or account books. We called in the 
“bank lady,” as the children call Miss 
Livingstone, who originated the banking 
system in our schools. We hoped that 
the bank would take over the project 
and supply us with the necessary books, 
but they did not see fit to finance it; 
so with Miss Livingstone’s assistance, we 
decided on the form for a simple account 
book. 


Peeat and household accounts 


Books Not Appreciated When Free 


When the books were first printed they 
were given to all the girls in the eighth 
grade and all pupils taking home eco- 
nomics in the high school. It was the 
old story of something for nothing, and 
the books were neglected. Since the first 
year the pupils have purchased their 
books from the department at cost. You 
will note that this work was started with 
8B girls. In our elementary schools our 
pupils serve a lunch to the teachers of 
the building. The cooking periods are 
more than filled. In the junior high 
schools the 8B girls take sewing. We 
thought it was the psychological time to 
introduce the teaching of personal ac- 
counts. These girls are of the age when 
they are beginning to have keener inter- 
est in clothing, desiring more and better 
clothes. Hence, a motive for keeping a 
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By FRANCES R. KELLEY 


Director of Home Economics, Minneapolis, Minn. 


record of their expenditures. The ac- 
count books used in the high schools are 
the same as those used in the eighth 
grade, except that a more elaborate sum- 
mary is inserted at the back to aid the 
girls in making their clothing budgets. 
When the first books were ready for dis- 
tribution we called in all the home-eco- 
nomics teachers and discussed their use 
and the methods of presentation. The 
teachers who had been teaching personal 
accounts by having each pupil rule her 
paper welcomed the new books. Some 
felt that it was an added burden and 
that they could find no time for it. At 
present the teaching of personal accounts 
is suecessfully carried on by our whole 
corps of 70 teachers, with but one or two 
exceptions, 


Many Minor Objectives H ave Developed 


Our major objective has been that 
every girl who elects home economics 
from the 8B grade up shall keep a record 
of her expenditures. A number of minor 
objectives have developed: First, to 
form the habit of recording expendi- 
tures; second, to show the girls how 
much money they have handled; third, to 
encourage the parents to give their 
daughters an allowance; fourth, to en- 
courage saving; fifth, to form a habit of 
thoughtful and orderly use of money; 
sixth, to form the basis for budget work. 

The first objective is my hobby—the 
formation of the habit of recording ex- 
penditures. You may think that to re- 
quire accounts for one year, or even four 
years if a girl takes home economics in 
high school, is to require a repetition that 
is unnecessary after the technique is 
mastered. From our observation the skill 
hecessary for a girl to be able to record 
her expenditures is gained in two mouths, 
but not the habit of continually remem- 
bering what she spent her money for and 
writing it down. I can not say how long 
it takes to acquire this habit. Perhaps 
some girls never acquire it. 

Second, to show the girls how much 
money they handle. In our account work 
the girls record only the money they 
spend, not what is spent for them. High- 


school girls keep a record at the back of 
their books of the clothing that is pur- 
chased for them. For example, if a 
mother purchased.a pair of hose for her 
junior high daughter, no record is made, 
but if she gave the daughter the money, 
or the daughter earned the money, then 
it is recorded. Most girls have money to 
spend; even junior high school pupils 
have money for lunches and car fare. In 
the past six years I have heard of just 
one case where the child did not have one 
cent. Her father even put her pennies in 
Sunday school for her. I think that 
father needed to be educated. In junior 
high the amount handled runs from two 
to seven dollars per month. When chil- 
dren pay for their music lessons the 
amounts are greater. A few girls re- 
ported they did not wish to show their 
books to their fathers, as they did not 
wish to have allowances. When ques- 
tioned, they were sure they had more 
money than they would have had if they 
had had an allowance. 


Cooperation of Parents Is Sought 


This brings us to our third objective— 
to encourage the parents to give their 
daughters an allowance. We always urge 
the pupils to show their books to their 
parents, especially to “their fathers. 
When they see what their daughters are 
doing, they will often cooperate. Among 
the junior high girls, about 36 per cent 
have an allowance. 

Fourth, to encourage savings. Ele- 
mnmentary-school children can not save 
much, but their accounts show to them 
that a few pennies saved each week soon 
become a dollar. 

Fifth, to form a habit of thoughtful 
and orderly use of money. At the end 
of the month a study of the totals 
affords a splendid opportunity for com- 
parison and aids in better future dis- 
tribution of the income. In some build- 
ings budgets are made of school ex- 
penditures, which include cost of games, 
school papers, annuals, gifts, school 
entertainments, ete. By this means girls 
know the amount of money they should 
have for the next year if they plan to 
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take part in all school activities. To- 
gether with the annual summary of 
monthly expenditures, she has actual ex- 
pense upon which to base her budget for 
the next year. To the account keeping 
of the junior high school, there is added 
the clothing account record for the 
senior high. This clothing record is kept 
during the first year in high school. At 
the beginning of the year each girl makes 
an inventory of her clothing. At the end 
of the year, with this inventory and in- 
formation obtained from clothing record, 
she makes a clothing budget for her two 
years of high school. 


Outstanding Methods in Teaching Technique 


From a qucstionnaire answered by the 
teachers, I have tried to pick out some of 
the outstanding methods in our teaching 
technique. 

In the elementary schools the pupils 
come once a week for three hours to the 
home-economics teachers. During the 
hour for sewing the account work is 
given. One teacher keeps at school the 
books belonging to the 8B girls and has 
them record their expenditures during 
class time. They keep these records on 
slips of paper during the week. She 
thinks that beginners do more accurate 
work and develop the habit of neatness 
by this method. She has the 8A girls 
record their expenditures at home and 
bring their books to her once a week for 
inspection. They arc corrected at the 
end of each month. She is getting good 
results. Most of the elementary teachers 
reported a check once a week and grad- 
ing at the end of the month. In the 
junior high schools different buildings 
take care of this work in different ways. 


Books Handed in to be Graded 


Our junior high schools are all on the 
hour schedule. Even in foods work some 
teachers take the first three minutes for 
the pupils to record their expenditures 
of the previous day. One teacher re- 
ported, “An adult must have a definite 
time to sit down and record expenditures ; 
why should not children?” In the 
schools where the children record their 
expenditures every day the books are 
handed in once a month to be graded. 
In other buildings, on the same day each 
week, the pupils bring in their books and 
their pocketbooks, or count the money 
in their pocketbooks, and record it on 
a slip of paper, which they bring to class. 
They are given time to look over their 
books and see if they balance. They are 
handed in once a month for correction 
and grading. Most of the teachers have 
slips printed in the school print shop, 
“Mistake. See me,” signed with the 
teacher’s name. These slips are put into 
the books when required and returned to 
the pupils, 


One teacher reports that it takes one 
class period at the beginning of the SB 
work to teach the pupils what to do 
and one period at the end of the first 
month to show them how to balance their 
books and record the totals in the sum- 
mary. In the junior high schools where 
books are called in once a month the 
percentage of failure to get books in on 
time runs a little less than 5 per cent. 

Accounts are required of pupils during 
the Christmas and spring vacations. 
They are urged to keep them during the 
summer. If they do, their September 
grade is raised. For example, a D be- 
comes a C, and C a B, and so on up. 
Onc building reports that 50 per cent of 
the girls kept their accounts during the 
summer. 


Records Made Outside of Class Time 


As I have stated, we use the same form 
in senior high school as in junior high, 
with the exception of the summary at 
the back. In senior high we have many 
pupils from out of the city and from 
parochial schools. These must be taught 
how to keep their accounts. Those who 
come from junior high schools can pro- 
ceed without any help. The senior high- 
school teachers with a few exceptions do 
not take class time for recording expendi- 
tures. The minority of teachers use the 
first two minutes of each period. The 
majority of teachers urge that pupils 
select some definite time at home to do 
this work. One teacher suggested that 
their books be kept on their desks at 
home. When they have finished their 
lessons they record their expenditures for 
the past day. 

One teacher reports that motivation is 
the most important part of her technique 
in teaching personal accounts. Another 
says she motivates it by discussion of 
the fact that many of the girls will be 
wage earners, either as future house- 
wires or business women, and conse- 
quently should know the use of money 
and how it should be spent. Of course, 
no pupil gets credit for the month’s work 
without keeping her accounts. The per- 
centage of credit given differs in various 
buildings. One building credits the ae- 
ecunt work the Same as one of the tests 
given during the month. Some wish to 
consider the account mark as one-tenth 
of the month’s work. 


Develops Orderly Habits of Thrift 


What do we accomplish by this system 
of compulsory account keeping? Suin- 
marizing the reports from the home cco- 
nomics teachers: A. Skills gained are: 
(1) Neatness, (2) accuracy, (3) prompt- 
ness, (4) skill in a simple form of book- 
keeping. B. Habits formed: (1) Habit 
of itemizing their receipts and expendi- 
tures as early as possible after the trans- 
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actions have been made, (2) habit of 
keeping accounts after leaving school, 
(3) thrift. C. Abilities gained: (1) Ease 
in keeping a column of figures auto- 
matically and accurately, (2) keener 
judgment in expenditures. D. Attitudes 
acquired: (1) Develops an attitude of 
cooperation with the one who provides 
the money to spend, develops beiter fam- 
ily and community spirit by sharing the 
family income; develops more careful 
spending; therefore, more careful pur- 
chasing leads to an intelligent interest in 
all needed commodities; (2) attitude of 
the majority of girls is one of keen in- 
terest, advanced high-school pupils show 
more liking for the keeping of personal 
accounts than elementary grade pupils; 
(3) a desire to continue Keeping ac- 
counts after leaving the home-economics 
classes because the girls realize the value. 
of it. 

One teacher has thus summarized the 
value of compulsory account keeping: 
“The habit of giving a second thought to 
what money has been spent for, and of 
thinking about it long enough to record 
it has been formed. Pupils may not con- 
tinue to record their expenditures on 
leaving school, but they are equipped to 
get back into it when the economic pres-- 
sure demands.” 

wy 


States are Conducting Adult 
Education 


Legislation to promote adult education 
and citizenship has been enacted in 29 
States and the District of Columbia. In 
24 States instruction of adult illiterates 
is conducted under State supervision, and 
in 18 States full-time supervisors of ele- 
inentary instruction for adults have been 
provided, as shown by a study of public 
education for adults for the years 1924- 
1926, by L. R. Alderman, specialist in 
adult education, of the Interior Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Education, published in 
Bulletin, 1927, No. 18. Classes for the. 
instruction of adult iliterates, native or 
foreign born, were maintained during 
1924-25 with an enrollment of 306.219 
persons; and during 1925-26, with an 
enrollment of 314,640 persons. 

a 

State appropriations for education in 
New York State, including the support of 
common schools, increased during the 
past 10 years from $11,554,597 to 
$83,332,823. The increase for 1927 over 
the preceding year was $19,312,230. Of 
this item, according to a statement of 
the governor, $18,650.000 is “a direct 
contribution by the State to the loeal- 
itics, to be used for the improvement of 
educational standards ” and to meet nor- 
mal inerease in the number of teachers. 
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EH HAD just been promoted to- 

\ \ gether, the childrenandI. Last 

term we were the kindergarten 
class and now we are the kindergarten 
extension class, which is the term used 
in the New York public sehools to desig- 
nate a first grade taught by a kinder- 
garten teacher, using kindergarten meth- 
ods in a reom equipped with movable 
furniture and materials for manual ac- 
tivities. It was during the first few 
weeks of our kindergarten extension ex- 
periences that the idea arose for the 
puppet show I am about to describe. 

The Three Bears were old friends, of 
course, to children who had been in the 
kindergarten, and you can imagine their 
joy to find the first story in the won- 
derful new books that they were to 
learn to read was the Three Bears. 
They could tell that themselves by the 
pictures. 

We dramatized the story, using printed 
signs to designate which was Father 
Bear, which was Mother Bear, which 
Baby Bear, which Goldilocks, and also 
which was the big bowl, the middle- 
sized bowl, the little bowl, ete. 

During the preliminary period we were 
also furnishing a home for the Three 
Bears. The “home” was a soap box 
standing on end with a partition to form 
upstairs and downstairs. The beds were 
made of three sizes of cigar boxes, 
painted brown; the chairs were of 
pieces of wood tacked together, also 
painted brown; the bowls were made of 
clay and painted bright orange. The 
beds were furnished with mattresses, 
pillows, and brown and white checked 
bedspreads. 


Children Always Suggested Next Step 


After the house was furnished the 
children wanted it inhabited. They all 
began bringing Teddy Bears, large, small, 
iniddle-sized, old, new, some lacking eyes 
and some legs. Out of the collection 
three were chosen to live in the house 
but the others were used also in various 
games. 

As one can not think of the Three 
Bears without thinking of Goldilocks, 
the’ children unanimously declared we 
must have a Goldilocks. One little girl 
volunteered to make a rag doll for this 
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Activities of First Grade Motivated 
by Puppet Show 


Interest of Children Aroused by Construction of Accessories and Preparation for Play 
Based on Familiar Story. Practically Every Phase of Curriculum Centered About the 
Project for Six Weeks 


By JOSEPHINE BENNETT 
Model Teacher, Jamaica Training School, New York City 


purpose and another volunteered to make 
a dress for her. 

We were dramatizing the story nearly 
every day while this home with its in- 
habitants was in process of construction, 
so I was not surprised but stil] very 
mueh pleased when one day a child sug- 
gested that we let the toy bears and the 
Goldilocks doll do the acting. The 
idea of a puppet show had come to mec 
when the children first began furnishing 
the house and I had hoped for this sug- 
gestion. 


Puppets Appear to Act Independently 


At first the children simply carried the 
puppets in their hands. It was my sug- 
gestion that the puppets should appear 
to be acting by themselves. This gave 
tise to a great deal of discussion and 
experiment. 

Out of the discussion grew the plan to 
have a small stage and some way of hid- 
ing the children manipulating the puppets. 
The “stage” was finally constructed of 
a kindergarten table with an upright 
nailed on each corner. Black cambric 
was then fastened to the uprights on 
three sides leaving one side open for the 


front of the stage. A screen was placed 
on each side of the stage, and a picce 
of burlap matching the sereens was 
stretched betweeti them above the stage. 


Manipulators Not Seen by Audience 


The puppets were then fastened to 
sticks by black thread, which was in- 
visible against the black background, and 
the manipulators stood behind the stage 
on chairs, where they could look down 
upon the stage and guide the puppets 
through their parts and talk for them, 
without being visible to the audience. 

The last preparation was to make a 
eurtain. We used unbleached muslin, 
and as the Three Bears lived in the 
woods the children suggested decorating 
it with trees and birds. There was free 
drawing of trees and birds, the best ones 
being chosen by popular vote. The for- 
tunate artists were then directed in 
transferring their product to the curtain. 
I then sewed rings on it at the top and 
put it on a heavy cord stretched across 
the top of the stage. It was in two parts, 
so that it required two children to draw 
it at each performance. 


Interested Audiences from Other Classes 


We gave five performances in all to in- 
vited audiences: The morning and after- 
noon kindergarten classes, the other kin- 
dergarten extension class, the ungraded 
class, and a picked audience of the 
director of kindergartens, principal of 
the school, and all the mothers. 

At each performance there was a dif- 
ferent cast. The two performers who 
managed the curtain considered them- 
selves to be as important members as 


A thrilling point in the play—Goldilocks is discovercd asleep ! 
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Father Bear, Mother Bear, Baby Bear, 
or Goldilocks, but perhaps from my 
point of view the most important mem- 
ber was the one who stood at the side 
and read the story from the reader up 
to the point where the action began and 
was taken up by the actors on the stage. 
Only the best readers could be chosen 
for this honor. 

Every child in the class had an oppor- 
tunity to take part in one performance 
and every child also contributed his 


class discussed and decided upon correct 
sizes and proportions. 

3. HEnglish—From the discussion of 
different phases of the project, many 
new words were added to the children’s 
vocabularies, They had practice in using 
them correctly also. The wording of the 
invitations was a lesson in composition. 

4. Writing—At this time the children 
were unable to write for themselves, but 
they were made to realize the value and 
use of writing. 


The children were terribly in earnest in handling the puppets 


ideas and his labor to making it a suc- 
cess. This climax came in the sixth 
week after entering first grade. During 
this time practically every phase of the 
eurriculum had centered around the 
“show.” Following is an enumeration of 
the values of the project in curriculum 
terms: 

1. Reading.—This was strongly moti- 
vated by the fact that it was unanimously 
agreed that, the performance must wait 
until we could read the story. 

2. Number.—It was necessary to meas- 
ure wood for the chairs and beds, as 
well as materials for mattresses, bed 
spreads, etc. Judgment of correct size 
and proportions entered, too. The whole 


5. Fine and industrial arts —Making 
and decorating the curtains, making and 
dressing Goldilocks, modelling and paint- 
ing the bowls, making the chairs and the 
beds with their equipinent, all gave good 
training in this phase of the curriculum. 

6. Plays and games.—We dramatized 
the story nearly every day, sometimes 
with children as actors, sometimes with 
the puppets. This was the impetus for 
much later dramatization. 

7. Social studics.— The participation 
in a group project all working for a com- 
mon end was very valuable. The reach- 
ing out into other classes by inviting 
them to be our audience Was also a vital 
social experience, 


Recent Publications of the Bureau 
of Education 


The following publications have been 
issued recently by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. 
Orders for them should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
accompanied by the price indicated: 

Bibliography of certain aspects of rural 
education. From January 1, 1920, to 
September 1, 1926. (Bulletin, 1927, No. 
4.) 5 cents. 


Extended use of 
Eleanor T. Glueck. 
5.) 10 cents. 

Report on education in Alaska. Wil- 
liam Hamilton. (Bulletin, 1927, No. 6.) 
5 cents. 

Methods of teaching adult aliens and 
native illiterates. (Bulletin, 1927, No. 
7.) 10 cents. 

Recent movements in city school sys- 


school buildings. 
(Bulletin, 1927, No. 


tems. W. S. Deffenbaugh. (Bulletin, 
1927, No. 8.) 5 cents. 
Medical education. N. P. Colwell. 


(Bulletin, 1927, No. 9.) 5 cents. 
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Educational boards and foundations, 
1924-1926, H.R. Evans. (Bulletin, 1927, 


No, 10.) 5 cents. 

Parent-teacher associations. Mar- 
garetta W. Reeve and Ellen C. Lombard. 
(Bulletin, 1927, No. 11.) 5 cents. 

Record of current educational publi- 


eations. January—~March, 1926. (Bulle- 
tin, 1927, No. 12.) 10 cents. 

Statistics of State school systems, 
1924-25. (Bulletin, 1927, No. 18.) 10 


eents. 

Physical education in American col- 
leges and universities. Marie M. Ready. 
(Bulletin, 1927, No. 14.) 10 cents. 

Progress of rural education, 1925 and 
1926. Katherine M. Cook. (Bulletin, 
1927, No. 15.) 10 cents. 

The reading of modern foreign lan- 
euages. M. V. O'Shea. (Bulletin, 1927, 
No. 16.) 15 cents. 

Typical child care and parenthood 
education in home economics depart- 
ments. Emeline S. Whitcomb. (Bulle- 
tin, 1927, No. 17.) 20 cents. 

Publie education of adults in years 
1924-1926. L. R. Alderman. (Bulletin, 
1927, No. 18.) 5 cents. 

Public evening schools for adults. L. R. 
Alderman. (Bulletin, 1927, No. 21.) 5 
cents. 

Record of current educational publica- 
tions, April-June, 1927. (Bulletin, 1927, 
No. 25.) 10 cents. 

Length of school day. 
leaflet, No. 25.) 5 cents. 

Education of young children through 
celebrating their successes. G. C. Myers. 
(City school leaflet, No. 26.) 5 cents. 

Better teeth. J. F. Rogers. (Health 
education series, No. 20.) 5 cents. 

The hard-of-hearing child. (School 
health studies, No. 18.) 5 cents. 

Values of the manual arts. M. M. 
Proffitt. (Industrial education circular, 
No. 27.) 5 cents. 

List of references on vocational guid- 
ance. (Library leaflet, No. 33.) 5 cents. 

List of references on secondary educa- 
tion. (Library leaflet, No. 34.) 5 cents. 

The appreciation of music. (Reading 
course, No. 31.) Free. 

Characteristic features 


(City school 


of recent su- 


perior State courses of study. Annie 
Reynolds. (Rural school leaflet, No. 
42.) 5 cents. 


State school improvement associations. 
Edith A. Lathrop. (Rural school leaflet, 
No. 42.) 5 cents. 

Some essentials of a State’s supervi- 
sory program for the improvement of in- 
struction. Ik. M. Cook. (Rural school 
leaflet, No. 43.) 5 cents, 

An age-grade study in 900 city school 
systems. F. M. Phillips. (Statistical 
circular, No. 8.) 5 cents. 

Per capita costs in teachers’ colleges 
and State normal schools. F. M. Phillips. 
(Statistical circular, No. 9.) 5 eents.— 
Mary S. Phillips. 
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New Books in Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian, Bureau of Education 


COLEMAN, LAURENCE Vat. Manual for 
small museums. New York, London, 
G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1927. xiv, 395 p. 
plates. 8°. 


Nine-tenths of the 1,000 museums in the 
United States are small institutions, and to 
them this volume makes a particular appeal. 
It docs not scek to standardize or to crush 
out individuality, hut rather to state those 
principles of museum administration which 
are gencral and fundamental, and to show 
how they 1uay he worked out progressively 
from the simplest beginnings, and how 
applied in each hranch of the museum field. 
In general, the small museums are regarded 
locally with pride and are rendering a puh- 
lic service. Besides organization, adminis- 
tration, and curatorial work, this manual 
presents the educational work of museums, 
including activities for children, school serv- 
ice, adult cducation, and aid to research. 


Counts, GEorce 8. The social coiposi- 
tion of boards of education; a study in 
the social control of public education. 
Chicago, Ill, The University of Chi- 
cago, 1927. ix, 100 p. tables. 8° 
(Supplementary educational mono- 
graphs, pub. in conjunction with the 
School review and the Elementary 
school journal, no. 33, July, 1927.) 


Data collected from a large number of 
public boards of education in the United 
States—district, county, city, State, college 
and university—are interpreted in this 
monograph. The study shows that three- 
fourths of the male members of city school 
boards are recruited from the occupational 
classes denominated as proprietors, profes- 
sional service, and managerial service. The 
occupational character of the memhership 
is similar in the State hoards and the col- 
lege and university boards. The represen- 
tation of labor is very small in the city 
and State boards, and altogether non- 
existent in college and university hoards. 
The author discusses the bearing of these 
facts on the problem of control of educa- 
tion, and concludes that boards of education 
constituted as here described shape tha 
policy of the schools too exclusively from 
the point of view of the industrial and pro- 
fessional classes, thus makiug the schools 
distrusted by organized labor. He suggests 
adoption of a plan hy which all classes in 
the community may he given a voice in 
school management. 


Forest, Iuse. Preschool education; a 
historical and critical study. New 
York, The Macmillan company, 1927. 
xiii, 413 p. 12°. 


Although there are as yet few data show- 
ing the actual outcomes of newer types of 
preschool education, the author thinks that 
the present widespread interest in the suh- 
ject justifies a study of preschool education 
which may bring to light certain of the 
issues involved in the newer community 
plans now proposed. The present status 
of institutions for early education, and the 
general lines of their development, are con- 


sidered; also the particular contribution of 
the nursery school movement to the theory 
and practice of early education, iu the light 
of a democratic philosophy. 


Koos, Lronarp V. The junior high 
school; with an introduction by Henry 
Suzzallo. Enlarged edition. . Boston, 
New York [etc.] Ginn and company 
[1927] xiv, 596 p. front., tables, 
diagrs. 12°. 


The rapid growth of the junior high- 
school movement during the past six years 
has added so much to experience and knowl- 
edge in the field that the author has heen 
impelled to prepare this new edition of his 
hook, which is more of an enlargement than 
a revision. Additions throughout the work 
have more than doubled the numher of chap- 
ters for this edition. The increments are 
especially marked in the “ features” of the 
junior high school, such as the curriculum, 
methods of teaching, the advisory system, 
and the social] organization, rather than in 
its ‘‘ peculiar functions,” or purposes. 


Lincotn, Epwarp ANDREWS. Sex differ- 
ences in the growth of American school 
children. Baltimore, Warwick & York, 
inc., 1927. xii, 189 p. tables. 12°. 


Doctor Lincoln believes that valid conclu- 
sions can only be reached through careful 
study of sex differences in relation to 
growth, in order that possible effects of spe- 
cial training’ and enviroument may he ol- 
served, and that changes in the relationship 
of the two scxes in any trait or group of 
traits nay he noted. Under present condi- 
tions this study can first he made from the 
results of tests and measurements of school 
children hetween the ages of 6 and 16, 
inclusive. Valuahle material hearing on the 
prohlem which had accumulated at the 
psycho-educational clinic of Harvard Uni- 
versity was utilized for the present study. 
In the matter of the educational significance 
of sex differences, the author finds that 
there are no significant sex differences in 
general intelligence as measured by either 
group or individual examinations, except a 
somewhat greatcr tendency of the hoys to 
make higher scores than the girls in the 
upper ranges of the group tests. In school 
accomplishment tests the girls show a gen- 
erally higher achievement in all subjects 
with the exception of history, and possihly 
of arithmctical reasoning. An analysis of 
the data availahle leads to the conclusion 
that neither sex may he called more variable 
than the other. 


Mays, ArtTHUR B. The problein of indus- 
trial education. New York and Lon- 
don, The Century co. [1927] xii, 416 
p. 8°. (The Century education series.) 


The difficulties involved in providing ade- 
quately for industrial education in tle 
United States, and the many-sided character 
of the problem, are not generally appre- 
ciated. The author undertakes to present 
the subject in such a manner as to reveal 
the complexity of the prohlem and to indi- 
cate its economic and social significance. 


Party, WILLARD WALTER. 


REED, ANNA YEOMANS. 


Considerahle space is given to the history of 
apprenticeship, as heing fundamental to the 
problem. Each phase of modern industrial 
education is treated in a separate chapter 
which is independent of any sequential rela- 
tionship to the other phases. An entire 
division of the book is devoted to-the subject 
of women in industry. 


Legal basis 
of the public secondary education pro- 
gram of the United States. [Albany, 
N. Y., 1927] vi, 259 p. tables. 12°. 


The book in essentially its present form was 
written in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy at the University 
of California. The purpose of the study is to find 
and synthesize constitutional and statutory pro- 
visions relating to the public secondary education 
program, and the decisions of the courts interpreting. 
the same. 


Human waste in 
education. New York, The Century co. 
[1927] xxix, 449 p. tables, diagrs. 
8°. (The Century education series. ) 


Doctor Reed presents in this volume a large 
amount of pertinent statistical information, 
which she interprets with the purpose of 
finding, if possible, what steps may best be 
taken to improve the cfficiency of our edu- 
cational system and to reduce to 3 minimum 
the human waste in education. She main- 
tains that the need of the day is not more 
compulsory classroom education but a better: 
balanee of work, play, and instruction, 
hased upon individual necds, desires, and 
capacities, 


REISNER, Epwarp H. Historical founda- 


tions of modern education. 
The Macmillan company, 
013 p. illus. 12°. 


The stream of educational development 
in Western Europe from Ifomerie times to 
the sixteenth century of our era is fol- 
lowed in this book, which gives particular 
attention to those influences which have 
been most potent in shaping this develop- 
ment, and which are essential to explain 
current educational conditions. This prin- 
ciple of selection causes different aspects of 
the past to be emphasized from those which 
are prominent in most other historics of 
education. For example, considerable space 
is given to the evolution of Christian helief, 
while the catechumenal school as such is 
not stressed. Education as an element in 
human society is fully depicted throughout. 
A prospective volume is to continue the 
story of Western education to moderu 
times, 


New York, 
102 (ey. 


Ryan, HeEBer Hinps and CreEcELIUS, PHI- 


tiring. Ability grouping in the junior 
high school. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and company [1927] xiii, 223 p. 
front., tables, diagrs. 12°. 


According to Prof. James M. Glass, in his 
introduction to this volume, the authors 
have interpreted the administrative pro- 
cedure of ability grouping in terms of its 
educational philosophy and have evaluated 
its outcomes in terms of pupil training. 
They consider ability grouping as a pre- 
requisite condition to the full functioning 
of curriculum and classroom organization 
and administration. The book is offered as 
a step toward the perfecting of a technique 
for ability grouping. It is partly the out- 
growth of cooperative experience ‘in apply- 
ing the system in the Blewett intermediate 
school, St. Louis. 
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TRANSITION 
FROM SCHOOL TO ESTABLISHED 
OCCUPATION 


(Oe. TIONS of transition from school to established occupation 
are not ideal. Everyone remembers his own struggle to gain a toehold 
in life. Every industrial firm looks with despair at its continuous 
costs of breaking in and of turnover. Everyone can point to many 
cases of growth stunted by grinding at the wrong job to keep from 
starving. This area of life’s experience, in which most youngsters 
flounder about between school and work for several years in fear and 
darkness, has been appropriately named ‘“‘no man’s land.’”’ There’s 
no excuse for no man’s land in time of peace. To convert that area 
into productive gardens is one of the greatest present opportunities for 
constructive national service. 


Before the war solution of the problem of no man’s land seemed 
hopeless. School men were lined up on one side of the area, indus- 
trialists on the other. One group talked pedagese and chased culture; 
the other talked business and chased dollars. Their respective patters 
were incomprehensible to one another. Their common problem of 
building men had not yet emerged. 


Now all this is changed. Schools understand that art is wisdom in 
action—that fine culture may result from crowding into the world’s 
work all the excellence it will bear. The professions are recognized 
as fields for continuing growth, and industries are beginning to see that 
they are fundamentally educational institutions. All are growing in 
comprehension of the fact that better personnel procedure is one of 
the major lines of progress. And having thus found a vital common 
problem, industry, the professions, and education can get together ina 


united attack. 
—Charles R. Mann. 


EMPHASIS MUST BE GIVEN 
TO DEVELOPMENT OF 
MORAL POWER 


Au of our science and all of our arts will never be the means for 

the true advancement of our Nation, will never remove us from the 
sphere of the superficial and the cynical, will never give us a civiliza- 
tion and a culture of any worthy and lasting importance unless we are 
able to see in them the outward manifestation of a spiritual reality. 
Unless our halls of learning are real temples which are to be approached 
by our youth in an attitude of reverence, consecrated by worship of the 
truth, they will all end in a delusion. The information that is ac- 
quired in them will simply provide a greater capacity for evil. Our 
institutions of learning must be dedicated to a higher purpose. The 
life of our Nation must rise to a higher realm. 


There is something more in learning and something more in life than 
mere knowledge of science, mere acquisition of wealth, mere striving 
for place and power. Our colleges will fail in their duty to their stu- 
dents unless they are able to inspire them with broader understanding 
of the spiritual meaning of science, of literature, and of the arts. 
Their graduates will go out into life poorly equipped to meet the prob- 
lems of existence, to fall an easy prey to dissatisfaction and despair. 


The human soul will always rebel at any attempt to confine it to the 
physical world. Its dwelling place is in the intellectual and moral 
world. It is into that realm that all true education should lead. 
Unless our scholarship, however brilliant, is to be barren and sterile, 
leading toward pessimism, more emphasis must be given to the 
development of our moral power. Our colleges must teach not 
only science but character. We must maintain a stronger, firmer 
grasp on the principle declared in the Psalms of David and reechoed in 
the Proverbs of his son Solomon, that “‘The fear of the Lord is the 


beginning of knowledge.” 
—Calvin Coolidge. 
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Function of Medical Schools is to Tum Out 


General Practitioners 


Without Ability to Apply it, Learning is of Little Worth. More Attention Should be Given to Development of 


Perspective and Less to Inculcating Details. 


Men Who Graduate Early Usually Make Better Physicians. 


Year 


Can be Saved in Preparatory School and Another in Medical School by Adopting Four-Quarter System 


N THE AUTUMN of life one perhaps 
may be privileged to become rem- 
iniscent. A brief review of my 

own medical college experiences and life- 
long attempts to improve my knowledge, 
by visits to the great medical clinics of the 
world may aid in an interpretation of my 
personal views of present-day methods of 
medical edueation. 


Two-Year Repetition Courses Before 1880 


In 1880 after high school, two years in 
Niles Academy, and one year in a private 
school for languages and sciences, I 
entered the medical department of the 
University of Michigan. I was graduated 
in 1883, when I was 21. The year 1880 
marked the commencement at the Univer- 
sitv of Michigan of a medical course of 
three years, with nine months to the 
school year. The three-year course was 
an innovation which at that time had 
been adopted by but few medical schools 
in this country. Most of the schools still 
gave a two-year course of five or six 
months each year, with the teaching the 
second year largely a repetition of that of 
the first year. In many of these schools 
the educational facilities were only 
meager., The professors depended more 
or less on private practice for their liveli- 
hood, and the teaching was essentially 
gratuitous. Yet each of these medical 
schools had on its faculty one or two 
clinical men of strong leadership, and 
much as we may deplore the educational 
methods in use at that time, one fact 
stands out with startling clearness: 


An address before the Annual Congress on Medical 
Education, Medical Licensure and Hospitals, Chicago, 
Feb, 14, 1927. 3 
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By WILLIAM J. MAYO, M. D. 
Rochester, Minn. 


Every teacher was a practitioner of 
medicine and every student was taught to 
practice medicine. 

The proprietary medical schools had 
to go, and there was small regret at their 
going. The medical schools on a more 
substantial basis gradually developed bet- 
ter methods of teaching and increased the 
cultural requirements for entrance. The 
pendulum of medical education swung 
from the time when practitioners of medi- 
cine taught clinical medicine to the pres- 
ent, when the full-time professional edu- 
cator is largely in control of medical edu- 
cation. 


It has been said, and I believe justly, 
that one should go to the educator for in- 
formation but not for advice. This is 
especially true in medical education. The 
actual practice of medicine must be taught 
by example as well as by precept. 


Practice More Important Than Accumulation 


The chief difference that I note between 
the medical schools of my time and the 
medica] schools of to-day is that the teach- 
ers in the older schools were proud to 
practice medicine. They counted wis- 
dom, that is, the application of knowl- 
edge, as being of greater importance than 
the mere accumulation of knowledge. 
Many men of wide knowledge have little 
wisdom. Many men of great wisdom 
have little knowledge, but derive efficiency 
from the fine usc they make of what they 
know. 

To-day one may say truthfully that 
medical researches designed to relieve gen- 
erations yet unborn are looked on as be- 
ing almost holy in conception, whereas 


the relief of people who are now miserable 
and suffering is too often looked on as 
rather sordid and commercial. 

I am reminded of the old Persian prov- 
erb: ‘‘He who learns and learns yet does 
not what he knows, is one who plows and 
plows yet never sows.” 

In the old-time medical schools, stud- 
ents were inspired by the example of the 
heads of the clinical departments of medi- 
cine and surgery to learn to practice medi- 
cine for the relief they might give to suf- 
fering humanity. 

At the University of Michigan in my 
day two short clinics in medicine and 
surgery were conducted each week in the 
old amphitheater of the small university 
hospital. There all the classes, including 
the freshinan, were gathered together. I 
can visualize my freshman class sitting 
on the back seats, too far away to see the 
technic of the operation, but inspired by 
the fact that operations were going on; 
by seeing the assistants as they performed 
their duties; by seeing the members of 
the senior class called down to be quizzed 
on diagnosis and permitted to take some 
minor part in the operations. Month by 
month and year by year we were steadily 
educated in what we were expected to 
do; we were taught to practice medicine. 


Try to Cover too Much Ground 


The teaching of medicine in the years 
from*1880 to 1883 was simple; there was 
not so much known as now. To-day we 
are suffering fron. too much knowledge 
too widely diffused. We try to teach our 
medical students something of all the 
medical sciences. Without intending to 
criticize unkindly, I believe that we 
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devote too much effort to driving home 
detailed information and too little to 
the development of perspective. None 
of us here would pretend to a complete 
knowledge of even one subject, and yet 
we work our medical students seven days 
in the week to give them a smattering of 
everything. Many of them, in trying to 
achieve the impossible, are burned out 
mentally before they finish school. The 
detailed information we try so hard to 
give the medical student all can be ob- 
tained from books. We should teach him 
how to think and where to look for 
information, so that commencement will 
be what the term implies, the beginning 
of the study of medicine, rather than a 
consummation for medical practice. 


Must Have Time to Acquire Wisdom 


I am glad to see that schools such as 
Harvard and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and other medical schools have cut 
some hundreds of hours of required study 
from the curriculum, that the students 
may have a chanee to think and to 
acquire wisdom, instead of continuously 
packing in miscellaneous medical informa-. 
tion. 

Inequality in the standards of professors 
i our medieal schools has an effect on 
medical education. Certain professors 
are rigorous in their examinations, whereas 
others apparently are more considerate 
of the student, more in sympathy with 
his hard lot. Such differences unbalance 
the curriculum. The men who have the 
reputation of “plucking” students get 
more time from the students, regardless of 
the importance of the subjects they teach, 
than those who are apparently more 
lenient. The result, in many instances, 
is that essential subjects are neglected to 
emphasize the less essential. 


Begin Practice too Late in Life 


There is a tendeney to make the pro- 
fession of medicine an aristoeraey. The 
cost of medieal education, the number of 
years before men ean be self-supporting, 
the age at whieh students graduate, 
averaging around 27 years, is driving 
many bright men into other professions. 
Yet investigation has shown that the 
student who graduates before he is 25 is of 
greater average professional worth at the 
end of 15 years than the one who gradu- 
ates after 25, and I am told that those 
who rank in the second half in scholastic 
attainments at a medical eollege are on an 
average of as great professional value 
as the first half at the end of 15 years. 

Most of the men I know in the practice 
of medicine who have reputations justly 
earned have come from the farm or small 
community; they have been poor. Many 
of them peddled papers and did other 
work to help put themselves through 
medical school. 
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Sometimes as I look over the require- 
ments of our premedical and medical 
courses and talk with the professors I get 
a rather uncomfortable feeling that a 
possible object of some of the require- 
ments, especially the so-called honor 
points, of the premedieal course is to 
bring the classes down to the compara- 
tively small number that can be con- 
veniently taught. And yet we have 
great buildings, with expensive equip- 
ment, working comparatively few hours a 
day. 

The State is interested in the medical 
schools. For each dollar that is paid by 
the medical student, the State directly or 
through endowment funds pays from two 
to three dollars or more. This expense on 
the people of the Nation is borne willingly 
in the hope of securing eompetent help 
for the care of the sick. 


Retardation Causes Undue Expense 


If a student is unnecessarily delayed in 
his medical course for a year by lack of 
credits, he on his part and the State cn 
its part are put to undue expense. And 
when one analyzes the reason for refusing 
this student admission to the medical 
school it is sometimes seen that he would 
have been permitted to enter other depart- 
ments of the university and that his lack 
of credits was too often in subjects that 
had really little to do with the practice 
of medicine. 

After the war there were at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh more than 2,000 medieal 
students; on my visit in 1923, there were 
1,700; and I think that the average to-day 
is from 1,000 to 1,200. Are there better 
elinical practitioners of medicine than the 
men from the University of Edinburgh? 
If so, I do not know them. At Guy’s 
Hospital the medical school is a part of 
the hospital, and the clinical teaching goes 
on with the medical studies in the funda- 
mental branches. 

It is therefore most gratifying to me to 
find that my Alma Mater, along with 
many other good medical schools, is 
having the senior medical class enter the 
hospital for their entire training during 
their last year. 
when this clinical training will also take 
in the junior class, and also that the pre- 
medical eourse and the first two years of 
the medical course will be more closely 
related to the basie studies of the final 
two years. 


Take Up Specialties in Graduate School 


In so vast a field as medicine I do not 
feel competent to say just what should be 
taught the student to-day that he may 
become a good general practitioner, but I 
do believe that the function of the medical 
school is to turn out general practitioners, 
and that the man who desires to take up 
a specialty should take it up as a graduate 


I hope the time will come . 


subject. The requirements for general 
practice must change year by year as 
knowledge advanees and new eonditions 
are made manifest, or as old diseases are 
modified by environment and changes in 
the social life of the people take place. 

When my brother and I entered prac- 
tice the whole science and art of surgery 
were rapidly changing. We seeured our 
knowledge largely from experience. By 
turns we eagerly visited every noted 
clinie in the civilized world in search of 
knowledge, and we also gained great inspi- 
ration thereby. When we heard of a man 
who appeared to be doing something 
unusual we went to see him; sometimes 
he was in Europe, sometimes he was in a 
town near us. There is no excuse to-day 
for the surgeon to learn on the patient. 
There is sufficient opportunity for the man 
who wishes to specialize to be trained by 
men who are already trained. The so- 
called general surgeon does not exist. 
Many men have a smattering of many 
types of surgery, but they would not be 
permitted to perform all types of opera- 
tions on me or on meinbers of my family, 
except in an emergency. 


Knowledge and Wisdom Equally Essential 


The American College of Surgeons was 
founded on the belief that knowledge and 
wisdom are equally essential. A man 
may have much knowledge, but if he can 
not put it into practice he can not become 
a fellow of the American College of 
Surgeons. Nor can he, immediately on 
passing a series of examinations and eom- 
pleting his hospital apprenticeship, enter 
the college. It is not until he has shown, 
after seven or eight vears of practice, that 
he is maintaining high standards in sur- 
gery that he is admitted. .The college has 
sought to insure that there shall be enough 
surgeons competent to care for the needs of 
all the people, and has let such societies as 
the American Surgical Association limit 
membership to those who are engaged in 
surgical teaching, as the possible aristoc- 
racy of the profession. 


Independent General Practitioner Now Obsolete 


The practice of medicine is changing, 
however, and the wealth of specialized 
knowledge available makes the inde- 
pendent general practitioner of the old 
times obsolete. Medieal cooperation is 
essential if the people are to have the 
benefit of modern medical knowledge. 
Unfortunately, group medicine has eaught 
the eye of the profession too much on the 
financial side to the subordination of the 
professional side. Group medicine ean 
be practiced, however, by independent 
practitioners, in proper financial relations 
with one another. In fact, every general 
practitioner to-day is practicing group 
medicine. He is getting his Réntgen-ray 
examinations through one man, his labora- 
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tory reports from another, and examina- 
tions relative to eontagious diseases 
through the State laboratories. Sueh a 
group relationship is as much an entity as 
though it were formally organized. 

Community clinics, like clubs, can be 
readily established and in various places 
have been organized. For instance, a 
group of medical men may agree to do 
the charity work for the community at a 
fair price, just as the county attorney 
gets a fair price for his work. ‘The senior 
men may delegate the work to some of 
the younger men, but furnish the eon- 
sulting skill and accept responsibility. 
The funds beyond those justly paid as 
fees to the men who take active part in 
the work, go to the support of the clinic. 
In this way patients of all classes receive 
the same skilled service and the profession 
is not pauperized. 

Just as conditions of medical practiec 
have changed, so have those of nursing 
serviee and of hospitalization. The ex- 
pense of illness in the home and the 
attendant unavoidable disruption of home 
econoinics have created a situation that 
is met by wide hospitatization. To-day 
every eommunity with civic pride is 
establishing a community hospital where 
the sick can be cared for better at less 
expense than at home. 

I do not advocate a letting down of 
standards in our medical schools, but I 
am convinced that one year of time could 
be saved in our grammar schools and a 
year eould be saved in our medical schools 
by the four-quarter system. That ehil- 
dren in the growing age have three 
months’ vaeation in the summer is no 
reason that young men and women at 
the height of their physical vigor, in a 
world on a 12-month working -basis, 
should have three months vaeation. 
Finally, the function of the medical 
sehools is to turn out effieient general 
practitioners. To train specialists and 
researeh workers requires a long appren- 
ticeship in graduate instruction under 
competent teachers. 


& 


More Atténtion Given to Deafened 
Pupils 


For instruetion of hard-of-hearing ehil- 
‘dren about 50 teaehers are employed by 
publie sehools in the United States, ae- 
eording to report of the eommission on 
education of the Anerican Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
whieh has been published by the Depart- 
mwnent of the Interior, Bureau of Eduea- 
tion, in Sehool Health Studies No. 18. 
In addition to private sehools for train- 
ing teachers of speeeh reading, normal 
courses are offered in Boston Teachers 
College, the University of Rochester, 
Johus Hopkins University, University of 
California (extension division), Michigan 
State Normal College, and a course is 
conducted under the auspiees of the 
Brooklyn Teaehers Association. 
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America Creates Favorable Impressions 


Upon Chilean Teacher 


Agrees that this Country Represents the Most Advanced Civilization that Exists. Panama 
Canal, Skyscrapers, Labor Saving Machinery, Milk Instead of Wine at Meals, Activity 
of Women Attract Attention 


Translation of an article published in El Mercurio, of Antofagasta, Chile, September 6, 1927, forwarded 
to the Secretary of State by GEORGE D. HOPPER, American Consul, Antofagasta 


N BOARD the steamship Santa 
Teresa passed yesterday by this 
port, returning from the United 

States, the noted professor, Mr. R. 5. 
Bravo, ex-member of the faculty of the 
Men’s School of Antofagasta and later 
rector of the school of Ancud. Mr. R. 
S. Bravo, who is one of the best teachers 
of secondary education in Chile, was much 
esteemed during the time he was in the 
Men’s School of this city, where he won 
many friends by his kindness as well as 
his devotion to studies. 

The Government, knowing his merits, 
appointed him rector of the school of 
Ancud, and later sent him on a mission to 
the most important cducational centers 
of the United States. From other articles 
published in this paper, the publie knows 
of the brilliant triumphs obtained by this 
Chilean teacher in Americaa educational 
circles, where he won meritorious distine- 
tions. Mr. R. 8S. Bravo, after being 
graduated in the universities of that great 
country, now returns to Clile to impart 
the teaching knowledge he acquired. 

When he passed through this port we 
had the opportunity to talk with this able 
teacher, who made the following declara- 
tions: 

“T am very satisfied at having resided 
some time in the United States. I have 
been in a eountry where everything is 
order, neatness, work, optimism, success. 
The Americans believe their eountry rep- 
resents the most advanced civilization 
that exists up to date. From what I have 
heard and read, I am in accordance with 
them. The Americans don’t sleep on their 
laurels. Their leaders are anxious that 
this industrial civilization that has aston- 
ished the world does not perish. I have 
faith that they will eontinue improving.” 

What tmpressed you in that country? 

“The Panama Canal, although it is 
not in that country, it is part of it; the 
skyscrapers in New York; the saving of 
human labor and time by means of 
machinery; the glass of milk at meals 
instead of the wine; the silenee by which 
the millions of autos move; the active 
life of the Anierican woman.” 

Which is your impression of your stay 
there? 

“Normally the American life is an 
uneeasing aetivity, silent and orderly. 


All unnecessary noise its avoided. It 
impresses a man to see thousands of autos 
meet without blowing their horns. The 
Americans don’t speak too loud or too 
mueh. Their action is always contin- 
uous.” 

And in edueation? 

“Education is in eonstant change. 
Programs and methods are questions of 
constant investigation and are changed as 
soon as study and expericnce suggest a 
change. Everything is done on the basis 
of thorough investigation. The buildings 
are the best you can imagine. Los 
Angeles spends in education 50 per cent 
of its income. ” 

And your studies? 

“T was a student of nine courses in 
the university: ‘Principles of secondary 
education,’ ‘methods,’ ‘philosophy,’ ‘edu- 
cational psychology,’ ‘psychology with 
clinic,’ ‘citizenship,’ ‘seminary in see- 
ondary education,’ ‘departmental organi- 
zation,’ ‘scholar inspection.’ These nine 
courses and the thesis presented gave 
me a right to the degree. Besides this I 
visited the priueipal high schools and the 
boards of education, where they reeeived 
me with great cordiality. *~, 

“Six days before leaving I had the sat- 
isfaction of being invited. as guest of 
honor to a banquet in the’university, and 
being appointed honorary: member of. the 
educational fraternity Phi Delta Kappa, 
which I had joined at the end of the first 
semester.” 

Do you bring some unfavorable im- 
pression? 

“Really none. It is a civilization that 
has elimimated leisure and vanity. In 
that country the social passions do not 
last long. Everybody desires to progress; 
but they don’t expect the progress to eome 
from the Government or the neighbor. 
They trust to individual initiative and 
courage, that they may develop a elear 
coneeption of their duties and rights.” 


Ws 


Three distinct courses of study in - 
mathematics, for bright, average, and dull 
pupils, respectively, are in process of for- 
mulation by the Cleveland (Ohio) Bureau 
of Educational Research in cooperation 
with a committee of junior high-school 
teachers. 


University of Porto Rico an Instrument for 
Inter-American Understanding 


Location Midway Between North and South America Makes Institution a Meeting Place for Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon Points of View. Students Speak Both English and Spanish. Program of University Expresses Island's 


Desire to Serve Cause of Inter-American Peace. 


ORTO RICO, through the Univer- 
sity of Porto Rico, is faithfully 
and quietly serving the cause of 


inter-American peace through inter-Amer-. 


ican understanding. Graduates of the 
university hold responsible positions in the 
South American Republics and in the 
United States, both in the arts and the 
professions. Their bilingual training (for 
they all speak both English and Spanish) 
and their bicultural outlook (for to their 
inheritance of 400 years of Spanish tradi- 
tion they have added, as citizens of the 
United States, a knowledge and under- 
standing of the North American point of 
view) fit them admirably to serve as inter- 
preters of the Anglo-Saxon north to the 
Latin south, and vice versa. 

Porto Rico is located in the beautiful 
Caribbean Sea, midway between North 
and South America. To visitors it is 
known as “the Island of Enchantment,” 
or, as Roosevelt called it, “the Switzer- 
land of the Tropics.’”’ Here is the only soil 
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under the the United States flag on which 
Columbus ever set foot. But Porto Rico 
is not as proud of her scenic beauty or of 
her historic past as she is of her schools, 
her excellent roads, and her public health 
program. 


Columbus landed in Porto Rico on his 
second voyage, in 1493. The island’s 
first governor, Ponce de Leon, arrived 
soon after. The Spanish conquistadorcs 
found the island populated by Indians, 
fearless, warlike, and of splendid phy- 
sique, who had given the island the name 
by which it is known in poetry, “‘ Borin- 
quen.” 


The indomitable spirit of these natives 
made necessary the importation of slaves 
from Africa, whose emancipation was 
finally brought about bloodlessly through 
the success of Porto Rican leaders in secur- 
ing from Spain permission to recompense 
their owners from the proceeds of a bond 
issue of the insular government. 


Affiliation With Universities in United States and in Spain 


The history of Porto Rico tells of un- 
successful efforts to wrest the island from 
the hands of Spain. El Moro and San 
Cristobal, the mighty fortresses which 
guard San Juan, the capital city, were too 
much for the invaders, as those who have 
visited these strongholds and have seen 
their walls, moats, towers, sally-ports, 
and underground passages can easily 
understand. Not till the close of the 
Spanish-American War, when Porto Rico 
became United States territory, did the 
island cease to be Spanish soil. 

Higher education had a long and hon- 
orable history extending through the cen- 
tury preceding the American occupation. 
It was not, however, uutil the enactment 
of the law establishing the University of 
Porto Rico that the people of the island 
felt that their aspirations in this field were 
on the way to complete realization. In 
October of 1900 a normal school had been 
established at Fajardo, to be traus- 
ferred to Rio Piedras a year later. In 
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1902 the normal building, first of the 
buildings on what is now the campus of the 
University at Rio Piedras, was inaugu- 
rated. A year later the practice school 
was completed, to be followed within two 
months by the enactment of the Univer- 
sity law—March 12, 1903. 

The agricultural department of the 
university was opened at Rio Piedras in 


many years the idea of such an institution 
had been discussed in Porto Rico. The 
services rendered by the institute of 
tropical medicine, early established as a 
branch of the insular department of 
health, served to stimulate this movement. 
Through the efforts of Don Antonio R. 
Barcelo and other Porto Rican statesmen, 
Columbia University became interested 


Military drill is optional in the upper classes but most students elect it 


1905, and within three years the Federal 
Government extended the benefits of the 
second Morrill Act with its annual ap- 
propriation of $50,000 from Federal funds. 
In 1910 the College of Liberal Arts was 
established. The following year the 
College of Agriculture was moved to May- 
aguez and two years later the Colleges of 
Law and of Pharmacy were opened. 
One of the first steps taken by Gover- 
nor Horace M. Towner on his appoint- 
ment as executive head of the insular 
government was the presentation in 
the insular legislature of a bill reorganizing 
tle university. The bill received prompt 
approval. Two years later the legislature 
approved a two-mill tax for university 
support, which gave the university new 
life and made possible dcvelopments 
which have attracted wide attention. 


New Schools Recently Established 


In addition to the colleges of agricul- 
ture, engineering, liberal arts, pharmacy, 
law, and education which existed prior to 
the passing of the law of 1925, the univer- 
sity has since established a school of 
tropical medicine, a college of business 
administration and a department of 
Spanish studies, an outgrowth of the 
former department of Spanish. These 
new developments are of special interest 
as expressions of the policy of the univer- 
sity to seek new inter-American contacts 
and affiliations. 

The school of tropical medicine is 
located in San Juan. It is the only 
school of its kind in the tropics. For 


in the project, and as a result the school 
was established as the joint enterprise of 
Columbia and the University of Porto 
Rico under the official title of ‘‘The 
school of tropical medicine of the Univer- 
sity of Porto Rico under the auspices of 
Columbia University.’”’ The school was 
inaugurated in September, 1926. Its 
student body during the first year of 
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operation included physicians from as far 
away as Spain and India. 

The newly established college of busi- 
ness administration of the university is 
similarly a joint enterprise of the Univer- 
sity of Porto Rico and of Boston Uni- 
versity. Doctor Lord, dean of the college 
of business administration of Boston 
University, serves as honorary director of 
the college at Rio Piedras. The courses 
offered at Rio Piedras and at Boston 
parallel each other sufficiently closely to 
make possible interchange of students 
between the two institutions. Several 
Porto Rican students have already taken 
advantage of the opportunity this offers 
and are carrying on one year of their four- 
year program of studies at Boston. 
Arrangements have. also been completed 
for a group of Boston University students 
to complete one year of their program at 
Porto Rico. Other North American uni- 
versities have asked for the privilege 
of participating in this arrangement, 
which offers to North American students 
an opportunity to perfect their knowledge 
of Spanish and to become more familiar 
with Latin American customs and tradi- 
tions. 


Spanish Courses Reorganized and Extended 


The growing interest of North American 
students, as well as of students from Porto 
Rico and South America, in the Spanish 
courses offered by the university brought 
about, recently, a reorganization and 
extension of the offering in this field 
which has attracted wide attention. This 
reorganization included the establishment 
of close cooperation between the Univer- 
sity of Porto Rico, the Centro de Estudios 


The School of Tropical Medicine was recently constructed 
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Historicos of Madrid, and the department 
of romance languages of Columbia Uni- 
versity, involving exchange of professors 
and cstablishment of a quarterly review, 
known as “Revista de Estudios His- 
panicos,” the first issue of which will 
appear in January. Because of its 
broader outlook and more ample program, 
the department was renamed ‘‘the depart- 
ment of Spanish studies.” 
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Clearing House of Educational 
Research 


Information service regarding projects 
in educational research recently coin- 
pleted or now in progress is announced by 
the Bureau of Education of the Interior 
Department. 

The bureau intends to assemble ab- 
stracts and descriptions of studies in edu- 


Carlota Matienzo Hallis the women’s dormitory 


This brief description of the three recent 
extensions of the university’s activities 
indicates the inter-American outlook 
which the institution is acquiring. Much 
might be said of the university’s relations 
with medical research in Venezuela 
through its contacts with Dr. Juan 
Iturbe, of its contacts with agricultural 
education and investigation in the Re- 
public of Colombia through the loan of 
two of its professors to the Colombian 
Government, of its part in the develop- 
ment of home economics education in 
Panama through the services rendered by 
one of its graduates, Mrs. Luz Maria 
Ramos, and of its many other contacts in 
Latin America already established or in 
process of establishment. These illus- 
trations serve to indicate how the Univer- 
sity of Porto Rico is rapidly becoming the 
institution of inter-American contacts and 
outlook which the people of Porto Rico 
have long wished it to be. 

The enrolment of the university during 
1926-27 was 2,850 students. On a recent 
visit to Porto Rico, Doctor Thompson, 
president emeritus of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, precicted that within a very short 
period this enrollment would pass the 
5,000 mark. Certainly the indications at 
the opening of the 1927—28 session offered 
support to his estimate. 
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Twenty-seven JTiuropean universities 
actively seek American students for their 
summer schools. 


cation, and to publish this matcrial at 
intervals so that the information may be 
distributed to educators throughout the 
country. 

In pursuance of this plan, letters have 
been addressed to all known agencies of 
educational research in State and city ed- 
ucation departments and in institutions 
of higher education, including teachers’ 
colleges and normal! schools, also to educa- 
tional boards, foundations, and associa- 
tions, requesting copies or abstracts of 
studies recently completed and informa- 
tion regarding studies in progress or con- 
templated for the iminediate future. 


The volume of replies to these letters in 
the way of publications, manuscripts, and 
abstracts received, and of information 
supplied regarding studies in progress, is: 
already encouragingly large. 

Many letters have been received 
strongly commending the new service. 
The following are specimens: 

“T want to commend the move on your 
part for the formation of an educational 
clearing house through the bureau. It. 
has become increasingly urgent that we 
have some such central burcau to avoid 
duplication of effort.” 

“T think it highly desirable that there 
be some clearing house where one can 
know regarding especially doctors’ dis- 
sertations when a piece of research is 
under way concerning any particular 
problem. I think that the United States. 
Bureau of Education is the agency prce- 
eminently suited to do this work.” 

“Your plan to assemble abstracts and 
descriptions of studies in education, and 
to publish this material at intervals, 
seems a very timely and important service 
to educators.’’—John D. Wolcott. 
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Permanent Organization for School 
Journeys to Prague 


A central office is maintained at 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, for aiding excur- 
sions of rural schools to the city. Upon 
written application of such a school a 
guide is supplied who makes a program 
for the visit, arranges for living accom- 
inodations, procures tickets at reduced 
rates to theaters, museums, tramways, 
etc., and conducts the pupils to points of 
interest and gives proper explanations. 
In making application for this scrvice 
the number of pupils, the expected dates, 
and other essential particulars must be 
stated—Hmanuel V. Lippert. 


American games are popular with the students of the University of Porto Rico 
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Abstract of Report of a Study Authorized by the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 


States. 
Enter College. 
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T THE thirtieth annual mecting 
of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the 

Southern States held in Charleston, 8. C., 
in December, 1925, a study of the second- 
ary schools accredited by the association 
was authorized. An appropriation for the 
study was made and tle writer was 
appointed to make it. 

It was decided by the association to 
use data for the study taken from the 
next annual blanks filled by the accredited 
secondary schools. Consequently, the 
blanks filled by the principals of these 
accredited secondary schools in the fall 
of 1926 carrying data for the. scholastic 
year of 1926-27 were turned over to the 
writer at the thirty-first annual meeting of 
the association in Jackson, Miss., in 
December, 1926. From these blanks the 
report was compiled. 

The reader will recall that the North 
Central Association has issued four such 
studies under the caption of ‘Quin- 
quennial report.”’ Dr. C. O. Davis, of 
the University of Michigan, made the last 
two of these. The last one is called, 
“Our secondary schools” and was pub- 
lished by the association in 1925. The 
latter part of this article carries a com- 
parison of conditions in the two associa- 
tions. 


General Findings of Report Are Stated 


Feeling the reader will not be interested 
in the many details of the study, the 
writer is reproducing here some of the 
general conclusions and findings of the 
report. Persons intcrested in a more 
detailed study of the report are referred 
to the study proper. With these explana- 
tions the summary of conditions among 
the accredited secondary schools of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States follows: 

Size of schools——The typical southern 
association secondary school is not large: 
17.9 per cent enroll fewer, than 100 stu- 
dents; 36.7 per cent enroll betwecn 100 
and 199; 31.5 per cent enroll between 200 


Publication sponsored by the National Committee 
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and 499; and 13.9 per cent enroll more 
than 500. Practically four times as many 
schools enroll fewer than 100 pupils as 
enroll more than 1,000. 

Of the 844 secondary schools, 488, or 
53.1 per cent, are built on a seven-grade 
elementary school, and 396, or 46.9 per 
cent, are built on an eight-grade elemen- 
tary school. 


Southern Schools are of Moderate Size 


The largest school in the southern asso- 
ciation enrolls 2,821 pupils, and the small- 
est enrolls 20 pupils. There are 11,807 
teachers working in these secondary 
schools, 10,260 of whom teach in the pub- 
lic schools and 1,547 in the private. The 
average number of pupils per school in 
the southern association is 371 for the 
public school and 143 for the private. 
The average number of teachers per pub- 
lic school is 14.4, while the average num- 
ber per private school is 11.6. 

The 711 public schools constitute 84.2 
per cent of all the secondary schools. 
They employ 86.9 per cent of all the teach- 
ers and enroll 93.3 per cent of all the 
pupils. ‘ 

Length of term.—There are 61 schools 
that run fewer than 175 days and 65 
schools that run more than 180 days. 
The minimum number of days a school 
may run to meet the nine months’ term 
requirement is 175 days, during which 
time the school must be in session. 

Practically one-half of the schools, 43.6 
per cent of them, have a seven-period 
school day; about one-fourth have fewer 
than seven periods; and about one-fourth, 
more than seven periods. 


Length of class period.—Considerably 
more than one-half of all the schools, 57.8 
per cent of them, have a class period of 
from 41 to 45 minutes; 7.5 per cent have 
a period of from 46 to 50 minutes; 2 per 
cent from 51 to 55 minutes; 16.6 per cent 
from 56 to 60 minutes; 0.4 per cent have 
periods of more than one hour; and 15.6 
per cent have periods of only 40 minutes. 

Number of units required for gradua- 
tion.—Practically seven-cighths, 86.9 per 
cent, of all the schools require 16 units 
for graduation; 10.5 per cent require 


Public High Schools Show Average of 371 Pupils and 14 Teachers. Nearly Half of all the Graduates 
More than Nine-Tenths of the Academic Teachers Hold Bachelor's Degree at Least 
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more than 16 units; and 2.6 per cent re- 
quire fewer than 16 units. 

Grades in high school.—The most com- 
mon grade combination of the southern 
association secondary school is 8, 9, 10, 
11. There are 48.6 per cent of all the 
schools on this basis of organization. The 
next most common type is composed of 
grades 9, 10, 11, 12; 31.6 per cent of the 
schools are on this basis of organization. 
Several other types of organization are 
found, chief of which are grades 10, 11, 
12, or grades 7 to 12, inclusive. Conse- 
quently, the four-year secondary school 
is still the typical sccondary school of 
the southern association. The junior 
high school organization has as yet made 
but small progress. 

Pupil cnrollment.—There are 283,127 
pupils enrolled in the accredited second- 
ary schools of the association, 47.1 per 
cent of whom are boys and 52.9 per cent 
are girls. Of the 21,483 graduates that 
entered college, 51.2 per cent were boys, 
evidencing the fact that a larger percent- 
age of boys than of girls go to college. The 
percentage of high-school graduates enter- 
ing college ranges from 39.1 per cent in 
Louisiana to 67.9 per cent in South 
Carolina. The average for the associa- 
tion is 48.2 per cent. eIn the north central 
association, the range is from 23 per cent 
in Montana, to 49 per cent in Arkansas 
and Oklahoma, with an average of 37.9 
per cent for the entire association. 


Pupils Carrying Fioe Studies Stand Well 


Pupil load.—There are 15.8 per cent of 
the pupils carrying five or more studies. 
Of these students, 17.7 per cent rank 


-lower than the upper 25 per cent of their 


class. Only 2.6 per cent of all students 
carrying more than four units failed in 
one of their courses the preceding 
semester. 

Supervision of instruction.—Considera- 
ble time off from teaching is given the 
superintendent and principal. However, 
the reports reccived show that very little 
time is devoted to the actual supervision 
of classrooin instruction by superintend- 
ent, principal, or department heads. 

Teachers.—Of all the 11,807 teachers, 
9,923 are academic and 1,884 are voca- 
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tional; that is, 84 per cent of all the 
teachers are academic, and 16 per cent 
are vocational. Again, 67.7 per cent of 
all the teachers are women and 32.3 per 
cent are men. Of the men teachers, 
$3.5 per cent are academic and 16.5 per 
cent are vocational. Of all the vocational 
teachers, however, 66.5 per cent are 
women, and 35.5 per cent are men; and 
of the academic teachers 67.7 per cent are 
women and 32.3 per cent are mcn. 

Practically one-fourth of all the teach- 
ers are new each year. This means that 
every five years the facultics in the 
schools are new. The range in turnover 
of teachers is from 18 per cent in Georgia, 
Kentucky, and Virginia to 36 per cent in 
Florida. 


Not a Training Ground for Beginners 


In comparing the training of academic 
and vocational teachers, we find that 91.6 
per cent of all the academic teachers hold 
a bachelor’s degree or better; but only 
62.6 per cent of all the vocational teachers 
hold a bachelor’s degree or more. From 
the standpoint of professional training, 
$0.6 per cent of all the academic teachers 
have had 12 or more semester hours in 
education; and only 69 per cent of all the 
vocational teachers have had 12 or morc 
semester hours tn cducation. Between 
four and five times as many academic 
teachers hold a master’s degree as voca- 
tional; and fifteen times as many voca- 
tional teachers have had no normal train- 
ing as academic teachers. As a group, 
the academic teachers are better trained 
and are making a better effort to get more 
training in service. Only 6.6 per cent of 
the academic and 6.1 per cent of the voca- 
tional teachers are new to the profession, 
and 55.5 per cent of the academic and 
46.9 per cent of the vocational teachers 
have had more than, five years’ experience. 
From these facts it is clear that the 
accredited secondary school of the south- 
ern association is not a training ground 
for beginning tcachers. Approximately 
85 per cent of all academic teachers carry 
the recommended maximum load of five 
classes per day or less, 90.3 per cent of 
them teach fewer than 150 pupils daily, 
and 81.2 per cent of the vocational teach- 
ers teach the recommended load or less, 
and 92.5 per cent teach fewer than 150 
pupils per day. 

Only 43.6 per cent of all the teachers 
devote any of their time to supervising 
or sponsoring extracurricular activitics. 
Of those who do give some time to this 
work, 21.2 per cent devote at lcast one 
hour per week; 9.3 per cent devote two 
hours; 4.8 per cent devote three; 1.5 per 
cent devote four; 3.3 per cent devote five; 
and 3.4 per ccnt devote more than five 
hours per week to it. 

Salaries—Not quite onc-half of all the 
schools, 48.6 per cent, have a standard 
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salary schedule. The salary of the city 
superintendent ranges from $2,000 to 
$4,000 and over; and the salary of the 
principal also ranges from undcr $2,000 
to $4,000 and over; but the median 
salary of the city superintendent is be- 
tween $3,501 and $4,000, while the 
median salary of the principal is between 
$2,000 and $2,500 per year. The median 
salary for men teachers is between $1,501 
and $1,800 per year; while the median 
annual salary of women ts between $1,251 
and $1,500. That is, the median salary 
for men teachers is $250 more per year 
than for women. 

Program of studies —There are 83.9 
per cent of all the pupils taking English, 
71.9 per cent taking mathematics, and 64 
per cent taking the social studies. These 
three constitute the niost popular groups 
in the program of studics, if mcasured by 
the number of students registered in them. 
The natural sciences follow with 40.5 
per cent, and commercial studies and Latin 
are next with 27.2 per cent for each. 

The five most common subjects added 
to the curriculum in the past five years 
are commercial, home economics, biology, 
manual training, and general science; and 
the five most common subjects dropped 
from the curriculum in the past five years 
are English history, botany, physical geo- 
graphy, physiology, and zoology. 


Few Principals Encourage Postgraduate Work 


There are 1,429 postgraduate students 
attending these secondary schools for the 
year 1926-27. That is an average of 1.7 
pupils per school. Only 23.1 per cent of 
the principals encourage graduates to re- 
turn for more work in their schools. The 
students that return for postgraduate 
work can be divided into two general 
groups: Those taking specific vocational 
training and those wanting to carry fur- 
ther their general education. The princi- 
pals that encourage students to return for 
postgraduate work offer as an inducement 
vocational studies such as commercial 
work, manual training, agriculture, music, 
and art; or academic subjects such as 
advanced mathematics, English, foreign 
languages, the natural sciences, etc. 

Junior college—There are 47 junior 
colleges connected with the public second- 
ary schools of the southern association. 
Seventy-nine other public-school systems 
have in mind the establishing of a junior 
college in the next few years. This would 
indicate that the junior college movement 
is becoming a rather important factor in 
the development of southern education. 

Buildings—The buildings are both 
safe and hygienic and are not notably 
overcrowded in the estimation of the 
principals. Special features of audito- 
rium, gymnasium, swimming pool, shower 
baths, rest rooms, clinics, lunch rooms, etc., 
are becoming quite common in the accred- 
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ited secondary schools of the southern 
association. From the standpoint of 
heat, lighting, and the matter of equip- 
ment in library and laboratory, etc., the 
buildings are on the whole satisfactory 
and measure up to the standards of the 
association, 

Wider use of school plant——All kinds of 
outside activities use some parts of the 
school plant. This indicates that the 
school is becoming more and more a 
social center where these various activities 
of the community find a convenient 
meeting place. 

Library.—The library situation can be 
stated as follows: 87.2 per cent of the 
libraries are tn separate rooms; 73.5 per 
cent are card-mdexed; 23.8 per cent 
employ a full-time Itbrarian; 55.8 per cent 
employ a part-time librarian; 95.3 per 
cent have 500 volumes or more; 85 per 
cent get some kind of an annual appropri- 
ation for their maintenance; and 87.4 per 
cent subscribe for at least one or more 
magazines. 

General administration. Regarding cer- 
tain administrative practices, 87.4 per cent 
of the schools encourage students to take 
music, physical education, fine and prac- 
tical arts, in addition to their four regular 
studies; 68.5 per cent employ some form 
of supervised study; 57.7 per cent indicate 
their term marks with figures; 19.8 per 
cent employ a system of honor points 
based on the quality of work done; 13.4 
per cent have school physicians; 4.7 per 
cent have school dentists; 23.6 per cent 
have school nurses; 86.9 per cent have 
athletic coaches; 49.2 per cent give inex- 
perienced tcachers fewer classes per day 
to teach; and 20.6 per cent have the same 
salary schedule for elementary teachers as 
for high-school teachers, provided the 
qualifications are equal. 


More Schools Demand College Graduation 


New requirements for teachers.—For the 
new requirements for teachers 4.8 per cent 
require professional and academic speciali- 
zation; 8.3 per cent, summer study; 8.9 
per cent, previous tcaching experience; 
and 35.8 per cent demand college degrees. 

Records and reports.—Practically no 
high-school records extend back of 1900. 
Of all the schools 18 per cent have no 
records back of 1921. This is to be ex- 
pected, perhaps, when we recall that the 
southern association high school is a new 
development and that it got under way 
fairly well in most of the Southern States 
between 1900 and 1910. 

Extracurricular activities—The devel- 
opment of extracurricular activities in 
the accredited secondary schools of the 
southern association is rapidly on the 
increase, and although the condition is 
not yet satisfactory there is every indica- 
tion of wholesome growth and develop- 
ment in this field. 

To be concluded in the December number. A compari- 


son of the southern schools with those of the North Cen- 
tral Association will constitute the nert installment. 
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Chilean Teachers Will Study in 


America 


The Chilean Government has selected 
eight school-teachers whom it is sending 
to the United States under Government 
commissions to study American methods 
of instruction at American universities 
with a view to their returning to Chile at 
the end of three years to report to the 
Government upon the result of their in- 
vestigation and study. 

The persons selected, the institutions 
which they will make their headquarters, 
and the nature of the investigation as- 
signed to each are given herewith: 

Miss Laura Quijada. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Child psychology, 
mental and educational ieasurements, 
vocational investigations, and courses in 
Amcrican education. 

Miss Aida Parada. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Psychology of 
branches of primary teaching, socializa- 
tion of the study, special methods of 
primary education, and courses in Ameri- 
can education. 

Miss Ana Lara. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Organization of 
norinal schools, educational sociology, 
social service, and courses in American 
education. 

Miss Francisca Crispi. University of 
Towa. Child education, visual education, 
and domestic arts. 

Mr. Alberto Segura. University of 
Chicago. Organization of normal schools, 
special methodology on language of the 
country and on civie education, school 
libraries. 

Mr. Jose Flores. University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. Mental and 
educational measurements; pedagogy of 
exceptional children. 

Mr. Andres Escobedo. University of 
California, Berkeley. Government, ad- 
ministration, school hygiene, educational 
sociology, vocational investigations. 

Mr. Arturo Huenehullan. Peabody 
College, Nashville. Rural schools, post- 
graduate activities. Mr. Huenchullan, 
on returning to Chile, will devote himself 
to the education of the Indians of his 
country. 

Similarly, other school-teachers are 
sent to Switzerland, Belgium, and Ger- 
many.—Wm. Muller Collier, American 
ambassador, Santiago, Chile. 
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The University of Michigan Depart- 
ment of Engineering Research has entered 
into a contract with a trust company 
whereby university engineers will make 
searching analyses of the present and 
future possibilities of corporations or 
individuals to determine the soundness 
of the industries issuing certificates for 
sale to the public. 
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American Junior Red Cross a Valuable 
Ally to the Schools 


Established Ten Years Ago by Proclamation of President Wilson. First Service Was to 
Men in Uniform Abroad and at Home. Now a Bond of Friendship with School Children 
of Other Lands 


celebrating the tenth anniversary 
of its founding. Its origin lay in 
the many urgent requests during 1916 and 
1917 for a plan to enable school children 
to share in Red Cross work. When the 
United States entered the war, groups of 
boys and girls in many places were already 
assisting the senior chapters. President 
Wilson issued a proclamation to school 
children on September 15, 1917, advising 
them of the creation of the Junior Red 
Cross “in which every pupil in the United 
States can find a chance to serve our 
country.” An army of $8,000,000 boys 
and girls had been enrolled by June, 1918. 
The first activity undertaken Was serv- 
ice to our men in uniform abroad and at 
home; but the needs of refugees returning 
to the devastated regions soon claimed at- 
tention also. From the beginning in 1917, 
through February, 1919, the juniors pro- 
dueed hospital supplies, garments, and 
articles for soldiers, sailors, refugees, and 
others numbering 15,722,073 and valued 
at $10,152,462. They contributed in 
money $3,677,370. Inthe spring of 1919 
enough tables and chairs were made and 
sent to France to enable about 15,000 refu- 
gee families to begin housekeeping again. 
Even to-day many schools in that country 
are using furniture given by the juniors of 
America. 


\ MERICAN Junior Red Cross is 


Activities Make an Extensive Catalogue 


Sewing and manual training classes 
continue to make articles for use in our 
own country and abroad. The practice 
of sending gifts to the children of Europe 
during the war has grown into the present 
yearly Christmas-box project. The giv- 
ing of money for special junior relief 
work has developed into the national 
children’s fund. Services rendered abroad 
by this fund are chiefly responsible for 
the spread of the Junior Red Cross to 
some 40 other nations and for the cordial 
friendship established among the school 
children of all these countries. From 
the same source also sprang the inter- 
national correspondence, which has linked 
together the schools of the world. Large 
sums from the national children’s fund 
are also expended for routine and emer- 
gency work in this country. The send- 
ing of friendship gifts to hospitalized 
soldiers now goes on the year around. 
This work has broadened to include 
children’s hospitals and other institutions, 


such as homes for the aged. Other 
activities, including partnerships with 
Indian schools and a wide variety of local 
projects make an extensive and interesting 
catalogue. 

The Junior Red Cross emphasis on 
health had its origin in the idea that 
physical fitness is necessary for efficient 
service. A recent development is in the 
field of mental hygiene, taking the form 
of directed play and occupations to 
restore the morale of children in disaster 
areas where the schools are unable to 
function. 

Publications developed naturally as a 
means of stimulating interest and activity, 
The Junior Red Cross News, a magazine 
for elementary schools, is 9 years old, and 
High-School Service, for secondary 
schools, came into existence three years. 
ago. 


Service of Definite Value to Community 


Thus the American Junior Red Cross 
has grown up in the schools along lines 
suggested by the needs and desires of the 
students who are its members, and with 
the cooperation and assistance of school 
organizations and officials. To-day, as 
during the past 10 years, these young 
citizens can be counted upon for services 
of definite value to their communities, to 
their country, and to the world. 

For the first time, delegates represent- 
ing the 600,000 Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers in the high schools of the country 
attended the National Convention of the 
American Red °Cross, held October 3-6 in 
the city of Washington. This was espe- 
cially appropriate in recognition of the 
tenth anniversary of the junior member- 
ship. 

More than 40 delegates came from 18 
States as widely separated as California, 
North Dakota, New Mexico, Georgia, and 
Connecticut. Porto Rico was also repre- 
sented. The junior delegates shared in 
the general sessions, and in addition con- 
ferences and activities were planned 
especially for them. 
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Students in Connecticut between 14 
and 21 years of age who are attending a 
State trade school outside the town in 
which they live are allowed by the State 
board of education 50 per cent of the cost 
of their transportation to and from 
school, not to exceed $35 per year. 
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Unabated Interest in American 
Education Week 


HE IMPETUS which the observance 
of American Education Week has 
gained in the past seven years appears to 
have lost nothing in force. Although the 
Bureau of Education has not continued 
formally among its sponsors and for that 
reason has not been in such close touch 
as in past years with the preparations for 
it, we have ample reason to know that 
interest is still strong. 

Publications issued on this aecount by 
this bureau in 1924 and 1925, namely, 
“How, Why, and When to Prepare for 
Ameriean Education Week,” the ‘ Broad- 
side,” ‘School and Teacher Day,” and 
“The Quest of Youth,” are as useful in 
1927 as in 1925, and the demand for them 
has been cqually as great as in other 
years. The Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, who handles the sale of Govern- 
ment publications, was obliged to replen- 
ish his stock repeatedly. Educational 
periodicals and bulletins of school super- 
intendents for the most part have pub- 
lished the program with information of 
the purposes in view and instructions to 
teachers on the subjeet.\ 

Wednesday, November 9, ‘Know Your 
School Day,’’ apparently came in for its 
full share of recognition. “In most places 
special effort was made to induce the 
parents to visit the schools on that day. 
Auditorium exercises were arranged for 
the occasion, but more often the regular 
exercises of the schools were earried on 
as usual in order that the visitors might 
see the everyday work of thcir children. 

Plans for publication of articles about 
the schools in local papers, addresses upon 
appropriate occasions, and other forms of 
stimulation appear to have been made 
generally. 

All this is as it should be. The Ameri- 
can people like to be reminded. We are 
accustomed to advertising of an emphatic 
sort. ‘‘Publicity” is sought without 
shame and as a matter of course for 
organizations and enterprises of the 
highest type—religious, philanthropic, 
and educational, as well as financial and 
eommercial. 
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The man who builds better mousetraps 
than his neighbors will wait long for the 
world to make a beaten path to his door 
if he build his house in the wilderness. 
The process is too slow for this fast- 
moving generation. The American of 
to-day does not hide his light under a 
bushel. Serious-minded men _ gravely 
discuss ‘‘publicity methods” for this, 
that, and the other laudable undertaking; 
ancient universities maintain their “in- 
formation bureaus’; and ‘departments 
of public relations’? are commonly in- 
cluded in the organization of enterprises 
that depend upon popular favor. 

Administrators of public-school systems 
are obliged to reeognize the attitude of 
the American people which brings about 
this state of affairs. Not only as a matter 
of common courtesy but as a plain duty 
school superintendents must inform their 
constituents of the progress and the 
merits of their schools. And every reason- 
able method must be employed to main- 
tain not only public interest but public 
enthusiasm. 

American Edueation Week is an excel- 
lent method of stimulating that enthu- 
siasm. Its worth has been clearly proved, 
and it should be continued annually with 
unabated energy. 
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Trends are Similar in Secondary 
Education Everywhere 


ECONDARY SCHOOLS of Central 

Europe appear to be following trends 

similar to those which are familiar in 
Ameriea. 

An order of the Czeehoslovak Ministry 
of Education dated June 17, 1927, revised 
the curricula of the secondary schools of 
that country, and through the courtesy of 
our valued correspondent, Mr. Emanuel 
V. Lippert, we have received copies of the 
new schedules. ‘“‘Monatschrift fiir das 
gesamte Sehulwesen”’ for Deeeinber, 1926, 
presents the “‘study tables” of secondary 
schools of Saxony; and in the number of 
that journal for February, 1927, an article 
by N. Mohring contains similar tables for 
Austria. These documents, with several 
other schedules of European secondary 
schools, are before us as we write. 

The feature of these schedules which 
stands out most prominently before 
Ameriean eyes is the magnitude of the 
figures thereof. Thirty to 36 hours per 
week are prescribed. In Czechoslovakia 
the schools are in session 6 days per week, 
from ‘‘8 to 13 o’clock”’ every day, with 
an afternoon session of two hours on one 
day for Classes VII and VIII; total 32 
hours. And all those hours are accounted 
for in the schedule. Class VIII of the 
gymnasium must study the language of 
instruetion (Czechoslovak or German) 4 
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periods per week; the alternate language 
of the country (German or Czechoslovak), 
2 periods; Latin, 5 periods; Greck, 6; 
history or geography, 3; mathematics, 2; 
nature study, 2; physics, 4; introduetion 
to philosophy, 2; physieal training, 2— 
nine substantial studies and physical 
training are pursued simultaneously. 
The length of the periods is not stated, 
but apparently no breathing spell in the 
form of a study period is contemplated. 

Substantially this plan of organization 
of the instruction is generally followed in 
the secondary schools of Central Europe. 
In Saxony 8 to 11 subjeets are studied 
simultaneously and from 31 to 36 class 
periods per week are provided. It is to 
be remembered, however, that in the 
schools of Central Europe the teacher 
himself is the prineipal source of informa- 
tion; textbooks and home study are of 
much less importanee than with us. 

Those who scout the suggestion that 
European students are in general about 
two years ahead of Americans of equal 
age may well consider that six school days: 
per week instead of five means just 2.4 
years more in a 12-year course. What- 
ever inay be the advantages of European 
or of American methods the simple ques- 
tion of arithmetic is sufficient in itself to 
explain the differenee in progress which is 
claimed. 

These faets are not new, but they are 
worth repeating nevertheless. Nor is it 
new that the tendency is inereasing in 
Europe as well as in America to recognize 
the needs, not only of the select class of 
students who are preparing for university 
study, but also of the great number of 
young men who will not continue indefi- 
nitely in study. That fact is clearly 
apparent, however, in the new schedules 
of the Czechoslovakian schools and it 
appears constantly in the discussions of 
secondary education in Europe. The 
developments there elosely parallel the 
developments in this country. 

Differentiation of studies is obtained in 
Central Europe by the establishment of 
new kinds of schools. The idea of a com- 
prehensive institution with a varicty of 
courses has not gained foothold there. 
The revolt against the preponderant clas- 
sical training of the gymnasium led many 
years ago to the realgymnasium in which 
modern languages, Latin (but no Greek), 
mathematics, and natural sciences were 
taught; and to the realschule, with em- 
phasis on mathematics and the sciences, 
and with modern languages but no Greek 
and no Latin. 

Sundry modificatons of these have pro- 
duced other types, including the oberreal- 
gymnasium, the reformed realgymnasium, 
the oberrealschule, and more recently in 


Germany the aufbauschule and the 
Deutsche oberschule. The last-named 
emphasizes German eulture, and the 
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aufbauschule is primarily a device for 
continuing the instruction of young 
people who remain in the elementary 
school to the end of the seven-year course, 
contrary to the usual practice of entering 
the secondary school after three years of 
primary schooling. 

Attendance in the secondary schools of 
Europe has increased heavily in the past 
40 years, though not in such ratio as in 
the United States. In the classical 
schools the number of students has about 
doubled in that time, but the increase in 


the nonclassical schools has been at least. 


three times as great. Simultaneously 
with the increased enrollment has pro- 
ceeded increased practical aspect of the 
curricula. Which is the cause and which 
the effect is not in point; the two phe- 
homena have proceeded together. The 
curriculum of the Austrian gymnasium 
includes ‘‘Handarbeit’’—hand work; in 
Saxony, Oldenburg, and elsewhere “ Kurz- 
schrift’’—shorthand—is taught in the 
gymnasia; ‘‘ Werkunterricht’’—industry 
instruction—appears in a number of the 
schedules; ‘‘ Nadelarbeit’’—needlework— 
is commonly a subject of instruction in 
secondary schools for girls. 

The “‘dilution”’ of the curriculum which 
has troubled so many critics of Amcrican 
high schools in recent years is not peculiar 
to America. Secondary education all 
over the world seems to be headed in the 
same direction. 


Spain and Costa Rica in Academic 


Accord 


During the recent visit to San Jose of 
Sefior Manuel Garcia de Acilu y Benito, 
the Spanish minister accredited to the 
Central American countries, ratifications 
were exchanged between Sefior de Acilu 
and the Costa Rican Minister for Foreign 
Affairs which bring into effect a conven- 
tion negotiated more than two years ago 
for the purpose of according ‘‘mutual 
recognition to the validity of academic 
degrees and the incorporation of colleges” 
in the two countries. 

This convention, which is to be in 
effect for a minimum of 10 years but 
may be extended indefinitely, provides 
for the mutual recognition of diplomas and 
degrees granted by the higher institutions 
of learning of either of the two contract- 
ing countries and looks to the practice of 
professions in cach country by nationals 
of the other, ‘‘subject to all the rules, laws, 
taxes, and rights which are in effect” in 
the country for its own nationals. 

The Costa Rican Congress approved 
the convention on June 10, and the rati- 
fications were exchanged on August 25, 
1927.—Roy T. Davis, United States envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, 
San Jose, Costa Rica. 


French and English Boys Fraternize 
in Camp 


A group of 15 French boys and a master 
from the College de Calais, from the 
College Mariette of Boulogne, and from 
the Ecole Turgot of Paris, were invited 
this year by students of the Bow School, 
a Coopers’ Company’s school of London, 
to spend with them three weeks in July 
in a summer camp where it is the custom 
of the Bow School to spend the last three 
weeks of the summer term in study and 
out-of-door life. The camp comprises a 
tract of 60 acres, with permanent build- 
ings and a hospital, and is situated by the 
sea at New Romney in Kent. The 
expenses of the French students were 
borne by the Coopers’ Company, the 
proprietors of the camp, and the English 
school, in part from the fund usually 
used for prizes. 

The visit was in return for hospitality 
extended by French schools to the English 
boys on their holiday trips to France, and 
the invitation had the approval of the 


British Board of Education and the 
London County Council. Correspond- 
ence between individual French and 


English boys preceded the visit, and each 
French boy on his arrival was met by 
his English correspondent with whom he 
spent most of his time while in camp. 
French masters each morning had English 
boys for French conversation; and English 
masters taught the French boys. It had 
been a part of the plan to have English 
and French spoken on alternate days, but 
constant use of both languages made this 
unnecessary. The boys fraternized well, 
and relations throughout the visit were 
most cordial. 


British Prisoners Show Marked 
Effect of Instruction 


A system of nonvocational adult in- 
struction in British prisons is a manifes- 
tation of the extension of adult education 
in Great Britain. During 1925 more than 
600 classes were conducted in 29 prisons 
in which 8,500 persons received instruc- 
tion. 

The purpose of the scheme, apart from 
the actual instruction of the prisoners, is 
to give them a better outlook on life 
through the promotion of new and healthy 
interests. An educational adviser, a man 
or woman experienced in educational 
work, was appointed for each prison to 
assist and advise prison governors in the 
development of the work, and a number 
of tutors and lecturers volunteered their 
services as teachers. Classes are held in 
the evening, and no prison officer is pres- 
ent during class sessions. The courses in- 
clude very little vocational education; 
they are principally gencral and cover a 
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wide range of subjects. Attendance is 
voluntary, and the prisoners usually con- 
sider it a privilege to attend. The Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust has estab- 
lished a small educational library in each 
prison to supplement the usual prison 
library and the textbooks provided by‘ 
the Government. It is stated that the 
effect on the personal conduct of the 
prisoners has been marked, and the con- 
viction is expressed that an enduring 
influence will be produced on their after 
careers. 
ws 


Americans to Teach English in 
Prague 


By the initiative of Czechoslovak Min- 
istry of Education an association was 
founded that will establish an English 
real gymnasium at Prague. This new 
school will have all rights as Czechoslovak 
public real gymnasiums have. Prelimi- 
nary organizational work has been con- 
cluded and first class of the real gymna- 
sium will be opened after the summer re- 
cess, in the autumn of 1927. At the same 
time first grade of English elementary 
school and an English kindergarten class 
willbe opened. To the English real gym- 
nasium evening or afternoon language 
courses and commercial courses will be 
attached. 

The aim of the English schools is to 
furnish at Prague occasions for elemen- 
tary and secondary education of children 
in the English language. The education 
will be guided in English and American 
national spirit, but the curriculum will be 
similar to the curriculum of Czechoslovak 
schools of the same grade. The contact 
of children of diverse nationalities will be 
a great advantage of the school, and it 
will bring certainly the pupils of all parts 
of this school to a perfect mastering of the 
English language. The teachers will be 
English and American teachers.—E manuel 
VY. Lippert. 
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Pacific Coast to Have an 
‘International House”’ 


An “International House,” similar to 
that in New York, will be built at the 
University of California, Berkeley. John 
D. Rockefeller, jr., has donated $1,750,- 
000 for it. Individual rooms will be 
provided for nearly 500 students, about 
two-thirds of whom are expected to be 
from other countries, and about one- 
third to be Americans. A part of the 
building will be reserved for women. 
The plans include social halls, dining 
rooms, and committee rooms, to facilitate 
the intermingling of students of different 
nationalities. Permanent friendships are 
expected to result which will have a strong 
influence for international peace. 
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Germans Tum From Military Exercises 
to Organized Sports 


Municipality of Frankfort on the Main has Built Great Stadium and Employs Teachers 


for Instruction in Sports. 


in Local School. 


Coaches at First Brought from England but now Are Trained 
Not Regarded as Professional Athletes 


By HAMILTON C. CLAIBORNE 
American Consul in Charge, Frankfort on the Main 


during 1921 caused the municipal 
authorities to develop some plan 
whereby the unemployed could work in- 
stead of drawing the Government dole 
which is described as not cnough to live 
on and too much to permit death. This 
was the genesis of the present stadium. 
The architects have laid out the grounds 
in the form of a triangle covering an area 
of 42 hectares, and so arranged that later 
extensions might be made without diffi- 
culty. The football ground was the first 
to be built, with a main fairway leading 
up to the center of the grand stand, and 
to the right and left of the fairway are 
situated large training grounds for all 
sports. 


Nominal Charge for Lesson and Bath 


The stadium is operated by a limited 
liability company owned by the munici- 
pality of Frankfort on the Main. The 
main duty of the company is to educate 
the youth of Frankfort in sports, to culti- 
vate physical fitness, and to help the 
population to enjoy better health and 
more happiness. For this purpose lessons 
are given daily by experienced ‘Sport 
Lehrers’’ who are in the service of the 
Stadium Co. Anyone ean participate in 
these lessons at a nominal charge of 1 
mark per hour, including a hot bath. 

Special training tuition is given in the 
stadiuin by the different sport unions, in 
order to prepare the youth of Germany 
for the Olympic games of 1928. 

In track sports the athletes receive 
remuncration quite openly and at the 
same time they are allowed to compete 
in amateur athletic meetings. Recently 
a trainer in the employment of the 
Stadium Co., receiving 800 marks per 
month for his services, competed in two 
international sport meetings as an ama- 
teur. In one he won the amateur title 
of the country in which he was competing. 
Germany having done away with the 
physical training represented by military 
service has turned to organized sport with 
much vehemence and much _ success. 
Sport has been studied with the same 
efficiency with which military training 
was studied before the war. At first, 
trainers and coaches were brought from 
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Official report to the Secretary of State. 


England to train the best clubs, and now 
the State has started the ‘‘ Hochschule 
fiir Leibestibung,” a sports university in 
Berlin. Before a student can entcr this 
school he must first matriculate and pass 
the German sports-medal test, which is 
100-meters sprint in 13 seconds or under; 
10,000 meters to be run in 50 minutes; 
a simple swimming test; high jump, over 
Im. 35cm.; wide jump, over 4 m. 80 ¢cm.; 
putting the weight, 8m. It is the ambi- 
tion of every German boy to win this 
medal. At the Hochschule the students 
study every sport, as well as philosophy, 
the art of teaching, and medical science. 
The course covers five years. After 
graduation as Sport Lehrers, or athletic 
instructors, they are available for em- 
ployment with any club or town and re- 
ceive remuneration according to the 
“sports ability’ of the teacher. From the 
German point of view these people are 
not professionals and therefore they are 
allowed to compete in any amateur meet- 
ing. 


Athletic Prominence an International Asset 


It may be recalled that the victories of 
a German swimining champion during his 
visit to the United States and the later 
success of German athletes at the track 
and field meet held at Stamford Bridge 
in England have awakened increased 
interest in sports and have led to further 
comment in the press concerning the con- 
nection between sport and politics and the 
importance of athletic prominence as an 
asset in international comity. 

The series of successes which attended 
the visit to the United States of Erich 
Rademacher, the German swimmer, is 
said to have prompted a communication 
from the German ambassador at Washing- 
ton to his Government to the effect that 
a first-class represcntative of German 
sports is the best propaganda the Reich 
can have, and that records such as those 
established by Rademacher obtain more 
notice among the sport-loving Amcricans 
and are a greatcr help to Germany than 
many of the large delegations and com- 
missions which visit the United States. 

The local press has also noted that a 
delegation of German athletes has partici- 


_ pated in an athletic congress held in 


Louisville, Ky., and its members were, 


during their tour of American cities, 
received by President Coolidge and were 
given hospitable reception throughout 
their journey. Upon their return to 
Berlin it appears that they were received 
by President Hindenburg who expressed 
his satisfaction with their reception in the 
United States and congratulated them 
upon the success of their tour. 

The great enthusiasm of the German 
people for sports, which followed the war 
and has been encouraged by the Govern- 
ment, resulted in a membership of ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 among the various 
athletic clubs. The. most prominent 
athletic organizations are: the Central 
Commission for Sport and Physical 
Culture, the German National Committee 
for Physical Exercise, and the German 
Gymnastic Association (Turnverein). 
The central commission is alleged to have 
a membership in excess of 1,500,000, 
composed chiefly of young men and women 
who belong to the various labor athletic 
societies. Its motto of “sport makes 
the masses healthy’’ does not, however, 
indicate its freely admitted purpose of 
using the health and strength of its 
members when necessary to combat the 
efforts of reactionary organizations. 

The German National Committee for 
Physical Exercise has a membership of 
about 7,000,000, including a number of 
subsidiary organizations such as the foot- 
ball league. It enters into the field of 
international sport more than any other 
German organization and firmly believes 
that German prestige can be greatly 
enhanced by successful participation in 
international contests. 
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Intensive Course in Shade-Tree 


Problems 


Protection and beautification of shade 
trees, an intensive course covering one 
week, has been inaugurated by the New 
York State College of Forestry, Syracuse 
University. Instruction is given by ex- 
perts on tree life, tree development, and 
maintenance, and field trips for practical 
work are a part of the course. The 
subjects for study are: Pruning trees, 
physiology of tree growth, fungous dis- 
eases, tree characteristics, tree repair, 
planting and moving trees, insects and 
sprays, forestry bureaus, and the laws 
relating to street trees. Registration 
for the initial course this fall included 
40 students from different sections of the 
State and several from outside the State, 
among them representatives of telephone, 
telegraph, and lighting companies who 
came to obtain information on the instal- 
lation and maintenance of overhead wires 
as they relate to shade trees. 
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Recent Publications of the Bureau 
of Education 


The following publications have been 
issued recently by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. 
Orders for them should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
accompanied by the price indicated: 

Playgrounds of the Nation. Florence 
C. Fox. (Bulletin, 1927, No. 20.) 35 
cents. 

Laboratory layouts for the high-school 
sciences. A. C. Monahan. (Bulletin, 
1927, No. 22.) 10 cents. 

Pension systems for public-school teach- 
ers. Nida Pearl Palmer. (Bulletin, 1927, 
No. 23.) 15 cents. 

Rural school supervision. IWatherine 
M. Cook. (Bulletin, 1927, No. 24.) 10 
cents. 

Trends in the development of second- 
ary education. E. E. Windes. (Bulle- 
tin, 1927, No. 26.) 10 cents. 

List of references on higher education. 
(Library leaftet, No. 35.) 5 cents.— 
Mary S, Phillips. 
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Service Bureau for Classical 
Teachers 


Teachers of the classics, especially in 
the high schools, receive effective aid from 
the service bureau established four years 
ago by the American Classical League. 
Young teachers are encouraged to ask 
assistance in the problems that they meet, 
and experienced teachers freely send in 
descriptions of their successful methods. 
Correspondence is, therefore, an impor- 
tant avenue of the bureau’s usefulness, but 
that is only a part of it. Mimeographed 
letters, lists of materials of instruction, 
references to literature, and the like are 
distributed either gratuitously or at nomi- 
nal prices; and Latin Notes, a four-page 
paper, is issued eight tines a year. -The 
services of the bureau are free so far as 
possible, and Latin Notes is sent without 
charge to members of the Classical 
League. Miss Frances E. Sabin is direc- 
tor of the Service Bureau for Classical 
Teachers, and its address is ‘Teachers 
Coltege, Columbia University, New York 
City. 
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Of 545 courses of study outlined last 
year by the public library of Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County, Ohio, four-fifths 
were devoted to cultural and one-fifth to 
vocational subjects. The courses in great- 
est demand were of English and American 
literature, travel, child study, the short 
story, psychology, philosophy, and com- 
parative religion. 
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Parent- Teacher Activities in Wisconsin’s 
Capital 


First Association was Organized 27 Years Ago; Now Every School has One. 


Without 


Fixed Dues, Enough Money is Raised for Many Useful Activities. ‘Foreign Association” 
is Large and Enthusiastic 


By MILDRED RUMBOLD WILKINSON 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


ADISON, WIS., organized its 
M first parent-teacher association 
27 years ago. After the first 
association was well under way, the value 
of cooperative work by teachers and par- 
ents was realized, and other associations 
were organized. Inashort time nearly all 
the schools had similar working groups, 
but none joined the State congress until 
the work had developed enough for them 
to see that by affiliating with both the 
State and the national congress they 
would aid in extending the parent- 
teachcr movement to the sparsely settled 
districts and at the same time they would 
reap the benefit of cooperative work. 
None of the Madison associations have 
fixed dues, but in the common practice, 
receptacles are placed conveniently for 
the members to deposit whatever they 
wish. After dues to the National and 
State organizations and subscription to 
the State bulletin are paid, the funds 
remaining are used by the associations 
for the support of their own organizations 
and to further the work that they have 
undertaken. Each one of the 24 schools 
in Madison has its association and all 
belong to the city council of parent- 
teacher associations. This council is the 
clearing house and it unifies the work. 
During the war the associations bought 
bonds; the interest on these bonds is now 
used to carry out special civic projects. 
Each association supplies its school with a 
magazine table and subscribes to the best 
magazines for both pupils and teachers. 


Preschool clinics and playgrounds were 
started by the parent-teacher associations 
and later turned over to the proper au- 
thorities. A member of the citv council 
of parent-teacher associations is on each 
public committee and is active in all 
health work as well as in every movement 
for community betterment. The council 
has contributed $50 a year for the benefit 
of underweight and undernourished chil- 
dren in the “Kiddie Camp.” 

There is a very large and active“ foreign 
association”’ in which regular and resultful 
Americanization work is done. The pros- 
pective American citizens are very en- 
thusiastic, and are not only willing but 
anxious for the improvement of their 
children. Overflow meetings of this asso- 
ciation are not unusual; at one meeting 
there were more than 1,100 fathers and 
mothers. 

The associations aid in the work of the 
Art Guild, which is helping the schools in 
art appreciation. Close cooperation is 
maintained with the Madison Woman’s 
Club in the ‘‘news-stand survey,” in a 
citizenship school, and in a better homes 
meeting. 

Mrs. George Zachow, president of the 
State branch of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers states in a recent 
issue of the bulletin, that the growth of 
the parent-teacher associations has been 
steady and healthy, due to a better under- 
standing of the work and of what it can 
mean to the children when properly 
interpreted and administered. 


Supervised Research for High- 
School Students 


Less recitation and more study, and 
less home work and more supervised re- 
search, are distinctive features of the new 
plan of education inaugurated this fall 
in high-school classes of Highland Park, 
Mich. Following the system which has 
been successfully used in the high school 
of the University of Chicago, courses are 
divided into four distinct sections: The 
inventory test or diagnosis, to discover 
the capacity and previous knowledge of 
the student; the preview, in which the 
student will be given a general idea of 
the course of study; the assimilative 


period, in which the student with the aid 
of guide sheets engages in outside reading 
and research covering the period of the 
course; and the period of organization and 
recitation during which the student, in 
short platform talks or written theses, 
discusses the material studied during the 
assimilative period. 
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Contribution of 5 per cent of their 
gross cash sales on one day, known as 
“Trade Day,” is the method adopted by 
business firms of Fairhope, Ala., of co- 
operating with the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of the city in raising needed school 
funds. 


Conditions in Hawan Create Especial Need for 


Home Economics 


Training for the Home Promoted by Private Organizations as Well as by Public Agencies. Model House on 


Wheels a Novel Method of Demonstration for Families Which Can Not be Reached Otherwise. 
Products by Orientals is Especially Encouraged. 


YARIED are the races living in Ha- ~ 


wali. The Japanese are in the 

lead by a large majority. Other 
races in goodly numbers are the Hawaiian 
the Chinese, the Portuguese, the Fili- 
pino, and the Korean, with a sprinkling 
of the “haole” or white men from the 
United States, Australia, England, Ger- 
many, andelsewhere. The racial mixture, 
the congested manner in which so many 
of the people live, and the rate of mor- 
tality, which is higher than it should be, 
create a great need for work in home 
economics. 

Many organizations in the Territory 
are carrying on some phase of home 
economics hoping thereby to reduce the 
rate of mortality through a decrease in 
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By ALMA BROWN 
Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii 


the number of cases of malnutrition and 
through the improvement of the living 
conditions.” Most prominent among these 
organizations are the Young Woien’s 
Christian Association, the Four Ti Ctub, 
the Tree Windergarten and Child’s Aid 
Association, the nutrition department of 
the publie schools, the private schools, the 
Territorial Normal and Training School, 
and the University of Hawaii. 

The Young Women’s Christian Assocta- 
tion, under the educational director, Miss 
Jean Flickinger, has classes in foods, cloth- 
ing, and art work. The work in foods 
consists of the training for the position of 
maid in a houschold, for the planning, 
preparation, and serving of meals, and 
faney and invalid cookery. The classes 


Use of Dairy 


“ Home-Making Suites’’ Develop Thoughtful Housekeepers 


in clothing study dressmaking and milli- 
nery. The art classes are instructed in 
color and design, and courses will be given 
in art novelties, paper flower and rope 
basketry making. 

In order to give still further aid in home 
econoinies the Young Women’s Christian 
Association has employed a demonstrator 
who travels about in the poorer sections of 
the city of Honolulu in a model house on 
wheels, giving lessons and demonstrations. 
in foods, clothing, and home decoration. 
This is a unique way of reaching many who 
would not otherwise be served. In the 
coming year the model houseis to be trans- 
ferred to other islands in order that they 
also may be benefited by its demonstra- 
tions. 


Home-making suites are commonly provided. This onc is in McKinley High School, Honolulu 
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The Four-H Club is an organization 
formed as the extension division of the 
United States experiment station at 
Honolulu. The elub ineludes both boys 
and girls, and the work is eonducted in 
cooperation with other organizations and 
institutions interested in home eeonomics 
or agriculture. 
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dairy products, fruits, and vegetables is 
stressed. The mothers seem very anxious 
to cooperate and to learn more about this 
line of work. The children of the kinder- 
gartens are delighted when they reach 
normal weight and can have their pictures 
taken with the chart showing the gain in 
weight. 
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Girls of the 4-IT Clubs demonstrate jelly making from Hawaiian fruits 


The girls of the club, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Mabel Green, are instructed 
in the art of home making in both elothing 
and foods, with emphasis on the Hawaiian 
fruits and vegetables. 

The work aims to increase individual 
production and community activities. 
The type of work done is largely demon- 
strational and is given at club meetings, 
at fairs, and at community centers for the 
purpose of showing improved methods ot 
work. 

The work of the Four-H Club is fur- 
thered by various commercial firms who 
furnish containers for exhibiting Hawaiian 
fruits and vegetables. 


Assists Mothers in Selecting Nourishing Foods 


The free kindergarten and Child’s Aid 
Association with the cooperation of the 
Junior League have been earrying on 
work in nutrition for the past six years 
under the direction of Mrs. James Russell. 
When the work was first begun under Mrs. 
Russell there were but two kindergartens 
and only one or two hundred mothers 
were reached through the monthly club 
mectings held to assist mothers in seleet- 
ing nourishing foods for thei® children. 
At present there are 12 kindergartens with 
an enrollment of 1,342 children and an 
average attendance of 822 mothers at the 
monthly club mectings. Consumption of 
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Recently announcement has been made 
that the prize of $50 offered by Dr. W. P. 
Emerson, of Boston, for the best nutrition 
work aecomplished during the year of 
1926-27 by teachers who had received 
their training under him, has been 
awarded to the 12 kindergarten workers 
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of Honolulu. This surely speaks well for 
our city and its kindergarten workers. 

Public schools —Nutrition work in our 
publie schools is carried on under the 
direction of Miss Harriet Stone, who, 
with seven assistants, is reaching about: 
43,000 ehildren in the islands. 

Dairy products have never been ex- 
tensively used by the orientals. The 
use of these products, stressed first by 
the kindergarten workers and continued 
by the nutrition workers in the public 
schoois, is gaining ground; of the 43,000 
ehildren receiving instruction in nutrition 
about 18,000 are using milk daily, and 
for the most part this milk is paid for 
by the children. 


Study Dietaries of Racial Groups 


The nutrition workers are making a 
study of the dictaries of different racial 
groups in order to carry on more suecess- 
fully their work in nutrition. One need 
but listen to a report of the results of 
their accomplisiments to realize the 
value of this line of work. 

Until the appointment two years ago 
of a supervisor, foods and clothing as 
taught in the public schools consisted 
largely of serving sehool lunches and a 
minimum amount of hand sewing. The 
lunches were prepared by the children 
from the third grade to and including 
the eighth grade, under the direction of 
a home-economics teacher, and were 
served at cost. These lunches consisted 
of sandwiches, milk, and nourishing 
soups of meats and vegetables. The 
purpose was primarily to provide a 
nutritious dish at least onee a day for 
the school ehildren and also to give in- 


Kindergarten children are proud to exhibit their weight eharts 
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struction in the proper scleetion and 
preparation of food for the family. 
Little attention could be given to the 
secondary aim in the rush of eafeteria 
work, espeeially where large numbers 
were served. In sewing little eould be 
aeeomplished other than the simplest 
handwork, beeause of laek of proper 
equipment. 

Smith-Hughes fund—The benefit of 
the Federal aet for voeational edueation 
was extended to the Hawaiian Islands in 
1924 and Mrs. Caroline Edwards was 
appointed direetor of home eeonoiics 
for the islands under that aet. 


Improved Organization of School Lunch 


She at onee began the organization of 
the work with four main objeetives in 
view. The first objeetive was to improve 
the organization of the school luneh. 
This improvement is aeeomplished (1) 
by the elimination of the ehildren below 
the sixth grade in the preparation of the 
school lunehes; (2) by having the non- 
edueational work done by eheap labor, 
whieh gives more time to teaeher and 
pupil for real edueational work; (8) by 
providing the new school buildings with 
open pavilions where the ehildren may 
sit while eating, thus affording opportu- 
nity to teaeh proper table manners; and 
(4) by an improvement of menus and the 
establishment of better business basis. 

The seeond objeetive was to broaden 
the seope of the high-school program in 
home eeonomies and organize voeational 
all-day departments in both elementary 
and high sehools. All-around home-mak- 
ing elasses are being established and mueh 
stress is plaeed on the “home-making 
suite,’ whieh eonsists of a eottage or an 
apartment in keeping with those in whieh 
the girls live. In these eottages the girls 
are trained in the various phases of home 
making; they will help to make of the 
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future generation more thoughtful home- 
keepers and better eitizens. In the eot- 
tage life each girl has the opportunity to 
learn to make her own garments and 
garments for other members of the family, 
ineluding blouses for boys and entire 
layettes for the baby of the household. 
She is taught also the preparation of 
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the schools, and for the girl who would 
earn her living by means of the needle, 
through classes in dressmaking. 

The third objeetive is that of forming 
adult classes in foods, clothing, and ehild 
eare. Many elasses have already been 


started in this work and there is a demand 
for still more. 


Cadet teachers in the normal school plan and present lessons 


simple and nutritious food in family 
quantities, and she learns the how and 
No nursery 
work is yet undertaken in these cottages 
but it is sure to follow when the adjust- 
ments leading to it ean be made. 
Opportunity for learning is afforded the 


why of house deeoration. 


girl who wishes to train for institutional 
management through the eafeterias in 


Adult classes are popular and the women are anxious to learn 


Oue glance at the pieture of the adult 
elass in foods in Honolulu shows how 
popular these elasses are and how anxious 
the women of the eity are to learn the 
best methods in cookery. 

The fourth objeetive is the training of 
teaehers in serviee. This is aeeomplished 
by means of eourses offered during the 
summer sessions at the normal sehool 
under the direction of Mrs. Edwards, 
through Territorial conferences at the 
elose of the summer vaeation, and through 
island eonferenees and written eireulars 
during the sehool year. 


Real Experience in Home Making 


Private schools—The home eeonomie 
courses in the publie and private schools 
have praetieally the same end in view, 
namely, the needs of the pupil; to train 
her to make the most of the eonditions as 
they exist on these islands. Many of the 
private sehools are boarding sehools and 
in them the girls have the advantage of 
real experienee in home making in alinost 
all its phases. 

The Territorial Normal and Training 
School offers home eeonomics to pros- 
peetive teaehers over a period of two 
years and ineludes work in clothing, art, 
and foods. The primary aim of this in- 
stitution is to teaeh students to teaeh 
home economies to the girls, and I hope 
soon to say to the boys, of the many raees 
on these islands. 
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Many students come with little prep- 
aration in home economics and the 
foundation must be laid. In clothing this 
foundation is gained through garment 
construction, with discussions of the 
problems in clothing; through making 
costumes appropriate for the activities of 
the pupils in the training school and of the 
students in the normal school; and through 
outfitting rest rooms and dining rooms in 
the normal-school buildings. It is re- 
markable how the students by means of 
paint and brush, curtains, couch covers, 
and the like can transform dingy, dirty- 
looking rooms into bright, attractive, and 
comfortable places. 


Weave Articles for Houschold Use 


The weaving of articles from the leaf of 
the lahala tree is an art that is highly 
developed in the normal school. The 
students are taught to weave both useful 
and ornamental things that are used in 
homes and are also much sought after by 
tourists who wish to carry back with them 
something characteristic of the islands. 

As the cafeteria work in the public 
schools is still, and I hope will continue 
to be, under the supervision of the home 
economics director, it is necessary that the 
home economics students of the normal 
school be taught the theory and the 
practical side of cafeteria work. This is 
done in the cafeteria of the home economics 
department of the school, where simple 
nutritious lunches are prepared and 
served by pupils under the direction of the 
students in training, who are carefully 
supervised by a home economics instruc- 
tor. 

Cooking in family quantities, with the 
cost and the food value of dishes is taught 
the girls in the home economics depart- 
ment. Food prepared by them has a 
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ready sale to housewives who are too much 
occupicd with other duties to spend time. 
in the preparation of food that can be so 
easily obtained elsewhere. 


Often entire menus for large parties, 
dinners, receptions, and picnics are 
worked out and prepared by the students 
of this department. Students in training 
are often sought by housewives who are 
giving large dinners, to assist in the 
preparation and serving of the meal. 
Requests are frequently received for 
students capable of preparing and serving 
a large dinner without any aid from the 
hostess. This experience is of great 
value to the students, for many of them 
will live in teachers’ cottages while teach- 
ing and will be expected to do their part 
in meal planning. 

As a practical exercise the senior class 
with the assistance of the junior class 
serve in each of the last two quarters of 
the school year ‘‘the governor’s luncheon,” 
at which his excellency is entertained. 
The class work out the menu, its cost and 
the food value, prepare the food, decorate 
the table and dining room, set the table, 
and serve the luncheon in a formal 
manner. 


After as much instruction as can be 
crowded into the short time allotted to 
theory, the students begin their practice 
work under the critic teacher. They pre- 
pare plans and present lessons to the 
pupils in the upper grades in clothing, in 
Hawaiian arts, and in foods, including 
cafeteria service, after which they confer 
with the critic teacher concerning the 
work already done and the work to be 
done. 


University of Hawati.—The home eco- 
nomics work of the university covers four 
years. Six years ago the university had 


Contests in judging clothing are held at the territorial fair 


o7 
but one student majoring in home 
economics. At present 41 are enrolled 


in this department. This shows the prog- 
ress in realization of the importance of 
training for homemaking. The work has 
just been arranged so that in the last two 
years of the course the student may major 
in either the science or the art side, ac- 
cording to her preference. 

In the department of household science 
during the past six years animal feeding 
experiments and food analysis have re- 
ecived much attention. At first this work 
was carried on by faculty members but 
for the past two years advanced students 
have been assisting. 


Garment Construction on Proper Lines 


The department of household arts 
stresses garment construction, with due 
emphasis on proper lines, suitability of 


. materials, and wise sclection of accessories. 


Courses in millinery and in the making of 
ornamental trimmings are also given in 
this department. 

It is the aim of the university to train 
students for teaching in the junior and 
senior high schools, for specializing in 
other lines of home economics, as well as 
to train in the various branches of home 
making. 

Conclusion.—In the past two years 
home economics in the Territory has 
made rapid advancement, and’ one can 
well say a firm foundation has been laid for 
good work in the future. As time passes, 
with the helpful work of the numerous 
organizations interested in home econom- 
ics, with Mrs. Edwards’s untiring effort 
in giving assistance to the teachers under 
her supervision, with better training 
through lengthening the time required in 
preparation for the work, with the higher 
standards of the Territorial Normal and 
Training school, and with the expansion, 
already planned, of the home economics 
department of the University of Hawaii, 
the home life of the islands will be greatly 
enriched, and the future well-being of the 
youth of Hawaii will be vastly improved. 
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Negroes Freely Patronize Louisville 


Public Library 


More than 7,250 borrowers’ cards are 
in force in the two branches maintained 
for colored residents by the Louisville 
(Ky.) Free Public Library. Circulation 
of books for the year ending August 31, 
1926, reached 127,566. Since the open- 
ing on September 23, 1905, of the first 
free public library in the city for colored 
people, 1,857,077 volumes have becn 
taken out for home use. The two branch 
libraries have become the center of much 
of the educational and civic life of the 
colored people of Louisville. 
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‘Training and Qualities Necessary to 
Success in Engineering 


Ancient Builders of Military Roads and Fortifications Did Not Realize That They Were 


Engineers. 


Profession Arose with Modern Development of Science. 


Engineer Must 


Know and Must be Able to Do 


By WILLIAM E. MOTT 
Director College of Engineering, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OST high-school students have 
M some idea about what they 
would like to do when they 
have finished their school or college 
courses. But often they know very little 
about the profession which they have 
picked out—what qualities a man should 
have to be successful in it, what kind of 
training he should follow, what kind of 
work he will do. The preparation that 
is necessary to become a physician, a 
minister, or a lawyer is pretty well under- 
stood. One goes to a medical school, a 
theological school, or a law school and 
you all know in a general way the duties 
of physicians, ministers, and lawyers. 
But there are other lines of work or callings 
about which you probably have very 
hazy ideas. 


Engineering Schools of Recent Growth 


Engineering is a comparatively new 
profession—much younger than either 
medicine, theology, or law. The first 
school for the training of engineers was 
founded only a little more than a hundred 
years ago. It is true that since the days 
of the ancients, men have done some of 
the same sort of work that the modern 
engineer does. But these men have been 
usually soldiers, interested in the building 
of fortifications and roads, for we must 
remember that the great highways of 
antiquity were constructed chiefly for 
the convenicnce of armies. And the men 
who built the roads were forced to build 
bridges and sometimes canals. A good 
deal was known, therefore, about some 
branches of engineering before anyone 
even thought of considering the road 
builder or the bridge builder or the canal 
builder as a member of a special profession. 

The invention of the steam engine 
made a great change in our manner of 
living. Men discovered that steam could 
do all sorts of tasks which formerly had 
been performed by human hands or by 
water power. The men who designed 
or invented these new machines and 
engines in time came to be known as 
engineers. 

Later it was found out that clectricity 
could be made very useful and could 
take the place of steam in certain kinds 
of work, and there came into being a class 
of men who devoted themselves to the 


study of electricity and to putting into 
evcryday use electric power. These men 
became known as electrical engineers. 

And so as our knowledge of science has 
become greater and greater men have 
tried to make scientific knowledge useful 
and practical. They have gotten ideas 
from physies, chemistry, mechanics, and 
mathematics that have helped them to 
invent machines and methods of doing 
work which have made life more com- 
fortable and labor less difficult. This 
will explain in a general way how this 
profession of engineering came into being. 

It has been often said that we are living 
in a mechanical age. That this is the 
day of machinery is due largely to the 
engineer. It is natural, therefore, that 
this profession is one of the most popular 
at the present time; it has grown more 
rapidly than that of the lawyer, or 
minister, or doctor; and it is likely to 
increase in popularity rather than to 
decrease, because we are always looking 
for methods of doing work more quickly 
and easily. 

Nearly every young man is interested 
in machinery of some kind or other, but 
because you know something about the 
automobile or the radio, it is a mistake 
to believe that, on that account, you will 
be a successful mechanical or electrical 
engineer. You must have also the 
kind of knowledge which can be gaincd 
only from books. 


Working Knowledge of Mathematics is Essential 


Some who are thinking about preparing 
themselves for this profession are asking 
“Shall I study engineering?” Here is a 
definition of engineering given by Dr. 
George F. Swain, of Harvard University: 
“Engineering is the science and art of 
applying, economically, the laws, forces, 
and materials of nature, for the use, con- 
venience, or enjoyment of man.” This 
means in order to become a successful 
engineer one must learn something about 
the principles of science—what are com- 
monly called the laws of nature. One 
must know chemistry and physics—the 
more the better; mechanics, or the laws 
which govern the bchavior of bodies, 
whether at rest or in motion. One must 
study the materials to be used by the 
engineer—their composition, properties, 


manufacture, life, and then one must 
study mathematics. In fact, in trying to 
answer the question, ‘Shall I study engi- 
neering?”’ one should first ask himself, 
“Am I willing to spend two years after I 
enter college studying mathematics?” If 
your marks in high school are very poor, if 
you have no interest whatever in this sub- 
ject, the chances are that you will not 
make a successful engineer. If you be- 
come an engineer you will not have to 
spend your life solving mathematical pro- 
blems, but a good working knowledge of 
mathematics gives one a command of 
methods and ways of looking at problems 
which can not be obtained otherwise. 


Do you like drawing? It is sometimes 
said that ‘‘a good draftsman is born, not 
made’’; but much can be done in develop- 
ing a knowledge of the principles used in 
making drawings. Engineering drawing 
and descriptive geometry provide the 
means whereby the enginecr puts on paper 
his designs and plans for carrying out his 
designs. 


Should Understand Mechanical Processes 


Chemistry, physics, mathematics, and 
drawing are the basic courses for the 
training of engineers. Then there are the 
shop courses which are generally required. 
The engineer is often compelled to direct 
the work of mechanics; thereforc, he 
ought to learn something about mechan- 
ical processes in his college course. Doctor 
Swain says, ‘‘The engineer must know 
and must also be able to do. The impor- 
tant thing is the knowing, or the science. 
The engineer may not actually do a great 
deal with his hands, but he must at least 
know how to do it should it be necessary.’’ 
Hence the need of training in shopwork. 

Some instruction in the art of surveying 
is desirable for all engineers and subjects 
of a more general nature must be studied, 
since the engineer has certainly as great 
need for a knowledge of English, history, 
foreign languages, and economics as any 
professional or business man. 


The engineering student should not get 
the idea that a four-year course of study, 
in any college or university, will make an 
engineer of him. When he is graduated 
he is just ready to begin the practical 
work of his profession. He should have 
learned the ‘‘engineer method,” that is, 
how he should attack a problem, how to 
analyze and study it, before he draws his 
conclusions or lays out his design. 


The engineer must have an excellent 
understanding of the English language 
and be able to speak and write clearly. 
The successful man in any profession 
should have some knowledge of foreign 
affairs. Therefore, the study of one or 
more of the foreign languages is desirable. 
History and economics are important aids 
in many phases of engineering work. 
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If you wish to become an engineer, get 
as broad an education in your preparatory 
school as possible, because the wider and 
more thorough your training the greater 
are your chances of success. Do not 
specialize on technical subjects in your 
school course. These will come later. 
Learn as much English as possible, study 
especially mathematics, foreign languages, 
history, physics, and chemistry. 

In alphabetical order the common 
branches of engineering are as follows: 
Chemical, civil, electrical, mechanical, 
metallurgical, and mining engineering. 
There is also a new group of courses now 
offered in many institutions which attracts 
a large number of young men. They bear 
such names as administrative, commer- 
cial, industrial, or management engineer- 
ing. These courses emphasize the busi- 
ness side of engineering work rather than 
design, construction, and operation, but 
they include those subjects which, earlier 
in this paper, were spoken of as basic in 
all engineering work. 


Requirements of Different Branches 


Now a few words about the different 
branches of engineering. Chemical en- 
gineering deals with the manufacture of 
those articles which involve chemical re- 
actions. The student follows a rather 
wide variety of courses in chemistry, and, 
in addition, he has some instruction in the 
elements of electrical and mechanical 
engineering. He must know something 
about the general principles of engineering 
because the chemical engineer may be 
called upon to design, build, and operate 
a plant which will make chemical products. 

The civil engineer, so called in the early 
days to distinguish him from the military 
engineer, is the man who designs and con- 
structs buildings and bridges; railways, 
roads, and streets; waterworks, sewerage 
systems, and irrigation plants; canals, 
harbor works, and river improvement 
projects. His work is very diversified 
and he is often required to move from 
place to place as one project is completed 
and another started. 


Main Subdivisions of Electrical Engineering 


Electrical engineers design, manufac- 
ture, install, and operate electrical ma- 
chinery and appliances. Power trans- 
mission, transportation by electrical power 
and the various systems of communica- 
tion by means of electricity are the main- 
subdivisions of the field of electrical 
engineering. 

The mechanical engineer has much in 
common with the electrical engineer. He 
deals with the production of power from 
fuel, water, and wind andits transmis- 
sion; the design and manufacture of 
hand and machine tools; the design and 
building of steel plants and other ma- 
chinery in endless variety; the automobile 
and airplane and many other products. 


The work of the metallurgical engineer 
is not so well understood as that of other 
engineers, although it offers attractive 
opportunities to young men interested in 
science. The metallurgical engineer has 
to do with the extracting of metals from 
the minerals or ores and in working these 
metals into forms which can be used in 
commerce. He must know their prop- 
erties and treatment in order to fit them 
for uses in our everyday life. 


Excellent Opportunities for Mining Engineer 


Mining is one of the oldest occupations. 
Through it we obtain much of the raw 
material which we need for commerce and 
manufacture. The main divisions of 
mining are metal mining and coal mining. 
Coal mining is growing in importance and 
many mechanical improvements are being 
made in the coal fields, so that a young 
man well trained in mining theory and 
practice will find excellent openings and 
many opportunities for advancement. 

There are certain subdivisions of the 
work of all engineers. First comes 
design—not that the young graduate 
begins his practical work by designing 
machines and structures, or drawing up 
plans and projects. Far from it! Years 
of apprenticeship and training may be 
necessary before he can originate or 
create something new. Designing is one 
of the chief functions of the engincer. 
Construction and manufacturing are the 
same thing, though we say civil and 
mining engineers construct their bridges 
or mining structures, while the chemical, 
electrical, mechanical, and metallurgical 
engineers manufacture their machines or 
products. : 


Many Engineers Required for Administration 


But the engincer’s design will not run 
itself. It must be looked after, guided, 
supervised, directed, and many engineers 
are employed in these tasks which may 
be summed up by the words operation and 
administration. The management of em- 
ployees is usually one of the duties of an 
operating engineer. There are also many 
opportunities for young men to become 
sales engineers. 

Finally, research offers an attractive 
field of work for the engineering graduate. 
A few men are eager to take up what is 
commonly called pure research; that is, 
the search after new scientific discoveries. 
Applied or commercial research has to do 
with the making of new materials or the 
discovery of new and simpler ways of 
doing things. 

The enginecr leads a strenuous life and 
good physique and sound health are 
important. A physical handicap will 
limit one’s opportunities for employment. 
It must always be remembered that the 
college course is the beginning of the 
technical training. The successful en- 
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Care for Virginia Teachers 
Threatened with IIIness 


A “preventorium” for Virginia teach- 
ers who necd preventive medical treat- 
ment has been provided by the Virginia 
Education Association. It will be located 
at Charlottesville, in the hospital unit of 
the University of Virginia, now under 
construction, and will embrace 20 rooms, 
accommodating 20 patients at a time. 
Under the arrangement entered into with 
the university, a contribution of $40,000 
is made by the association toward the cost 
of the building, $20,000 of which has 
already been paid, the remaining $20,000 
to be paid upon completion of the building. 

The charge to teachers will be $4 per 
day, with a minimum charge of $15 to 
any patient. This will cover the cost of 
professional service, room, nursing, board, 
ete. Physicians and surgeons of the hos- 
pital agree to make no charge to patients 
in the preventorium. Their services in- 
clude examinations, diagnoses, laboratory 
tests, X-ray examinations, operations, 
prescriptions, medical treatment, nurs- 
ing, and other necessary services. 

Arrangements with the university for 
operation of the preventorium are prac- 
tically the same as the arrangement now in 
effect with the Catawba Sanatorium for 
tuberculous patients, where the associa- 
tion has for several years successfully 
maintained a teachers’ pavilion. 


NY 


Entomology and Botany for Rural 
Schools 


A nature study project involving a 
special study of common birds and 
insects for seventh grade pupils and a 
similar study of trees, flowers, and weeds 
for pupils in the eighth grade are in prep- 
aration by the department of public 
instruction of Michigan, for use in rural 
agricultural schools. The work will com- 
bine home and school activities, and may 
be correlated with regular courses in 
English, geography, agriculture, and gen- 
eral science; it will be a prerequisite for 
courses in botany and zoology. It is 
expected that the course will be given by 
regular teachers, supervised by the 
teacher of agriculture. 


gineer remains a student to the end of his 
days, and “book learning” must keep 
pace with technical knowledge and skill. 

With intelligence, good training, good 
health, a liking for creating things, an 
ability to work hard and be patient, the 
young engineer need not worry about op- 
portunities for advancement. They will 
come to him as he shows his ability to 
accept responsibility and to do well 
whatever he is assigned to do. 
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New Books in Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian, Bureau of Education 


BUFFALO EDUCATIONAL cCouNcIL. Adult 
education in a community; a survey of 
the facilities existing in the city of 
Buffalo, New York. New York, Amer- 
ican association for adult education 
[1927] xv, 192 p. tables, diagrs. 8°. 


The Buffalo educational council is eomposed of 
representatives of the variousinstitutions and organ- 
izations in Buffalo working in the field of adult 
education. Its president is Dr. Samuel P. Capen, 
chancellor of the University of Buffalo, and C. 8. 
Marsh, dean of the evening session of the same 
university, was director of this survey. The first 
part of the report presents a study of the facilities 
in Buffalo for adult training in all grades, together 
with certain general considcrations and also recom- 
mendations for improvement of present conditions. 
The second part relates to the individual adult 
student—his personal characteristics, the problem 
of getting him back into classes, and his program of 
studies. 


CHASE, JOSEPHINE. New York at school; 
a deseription of the activities and ad- 
ministration of the public schools of the 
city of New York; in collaboration with 
the school authorities. New York, Pub- 
lic education association of the city of 
New York, 1927. xii, 268 p. 8°. 


This is said to be the first book produced which 
presents a comprehensive picture, concisely ex- 
pressed, of the New York city school system as a 
whole, in a form in which the average citizen may see 
its numerous activities in relation to one another. 
The work of the schools is here described in a non- 
critical way, without any attempt at appraisal, by 
sketching briefly the origin of the several activities, 
regular and special, from the kindergarten to teacher- 
training, the way in which they are being carried 
on, and their purposes. 


Dawson, Epaar, and others. Teaching 
the social studies. New York, The 
Maemillan company, 1927. xvi, 405 p. 


maps. 8°. (Teachers’ professional 
library, ed. by Nicholas Murray Butler.) 


Nicholas Murray Butler says in his introduction 
to this book that it offers an analysis and an inter- 
pretation of the social sciencesas educational material 
which-are in many respects novel and in all respects 
helpful to the intelligent teacher. Professor Dawson 
emphasizes what he believes to be the underlying 
and informing purpose of all instruction in the 
social studies—a faith that the progress of the race 
May be advanced through social use of scientific 
knowledge about the character of mankind. Eight 
chapters by specialists follow, dealing respectively 
with geography, biology, psychology, economics, 
political science, ethics, history, and sociology. 
The concluding chapters take up objectives, the 
curriculum, and methods of teaching the social 
studies; also laboratory aids, tests and examinations, 
and qualifications and training of the teacher. 


Enceituarpt, N. L., and ENGELHARDT, 
Frep. Publie school business admin- 
istration. New York city, Teachers 
college, Columbia university, Burcau of 
publications, 1927. xiv, 1,068 p. ta- 
bles. 8°. 


For this volume the business management of 
schools has heen interpreted as including most of 


Jupp, CHARLES HuBBARD. 


La Rue, 


those aspects of school administration which are not 
directly related to classroom instruction, the train- 
ing and supervision of teachers, the selection of 
textbooks and educational equipment, and the 
deterinination of the subject matter of the curricu- 
lum. The purpose is to set up standards and to 
suggest practices in all phases of fiscal management, 
and to indicate the problems arising in the field of 
the maintenance and the operation of school build- 
ings and in the care and use of equipment. Ths 
authors undertake to state the gencral principles 
which should guide in the detcrmination of prac- 
tices in ecrtain aspects of school] business adminis- 
tration, 


Psychology 
of secondary education. Boston, New 
York [ete.] Ginn and company [1927] 


xiv, 545 p. diagrs. 12°. 


The scope of tho treatment undertaken in this 
work is broader than is the scope of the author’s 
earlier hook, ‘‘ Psychology of high-school subjects,’’ 
which the present volume superscdes. In the 
preface we are told that the heart of this book is an 
analysis of the mental processes which pupils 
exhibit in studying particular high-school subjects, 
while new general material has been incorporated 
which aims to extend the discussion to all phases of 
secondary education. The author has utilized tho 
results of recent research, experience, and reflection 
in his subject. 


DantEL Wotrorp. Mental 
hygiene. New York, The Macmillan 
company, 1927. x,443p. diagrs. 8°. 


The appearance of this book is an indication of 
the increasing attention which is now paid to the 
study and teaching of mental hygiene. This 
volume is an introduction to the science of mental 
health, for the information of teachers and others 
interested. It shows how a fine, strong, hgyienic, 
happy personality may be developed, as a basis for 
social service of any sort, especially in dealing with 
children, for which appropriate directions are given 
in the concluding section of the volume. 


O’Rovurke, L. J. Self-aids in the essen- 


tials of grammatical usage. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Edueational and per- 
sonnel publishing company [1927]. 
vi, 2027p. 12>. 


This manual presents a method of drill in the 
essentials of English usage. The content of the 
book is based upon the results of rescarch studies, 
such as the study of frequency of error by Charters 
and Miller, the seven-year program of Stormzand 
and O’Shea, with the resultant error quotient, and 
additional studies made by O’Rourke. Charts aro 
included which show graphically the effective results 
of use of the book reported by teachers in junior 
high schools in Washington, D. C. 


Suaw, Frank L. State school reports. 


New York city, Teachers college, Co- 
lumbia university, 1926. 3 p. 1., 142 p. 
tables, diagrs. 8°. (Teachers  col- 
lege, Columbia university. Contribu- 
tions to education, no. 242) 

This study traces the history of State school 
reporting, discusses the activities of State school 
departments, and shows the place that the annual 


report should occupy in the program ofa State school 
organization. It analyzes current reports, pointing 


Wauuin, J. E. WALLAce. 


out their merits and defects. Finally, it gives a list 
of practical suggestions as to what material should 
be included in an annual report and how it should 
be arranged and presented. 


UxnL, Witttis L. Secondary school cur- 


ricula. New York, The Macmillan 
company, 1927. xx, 582 p. tables. 8°. 


For a background to his discussion of 
present-day currieulum problems, the author 
begins by tracing the origin and develop- 
ment of secondary school eurricula from 
primitive times to the present, thus reveal- 
ing some principles of curriculum construc- 
tion which apparently have always oper- 
ated. He points out some of the relative 
advantages and weaknesses of the various 
bases for formulating the curriculum, and 
in conclusion attempts to erystallize a code 
of basie principles of curriculum construc- 
tion and administration. 


Clinical and 
abnormal psychology; a textbook for 
educators, psychologists, and mental 
hygiene workers. Boston, New York 
fetc.] Houghton Mifflin company [1927] 
xxii, 649 p. front., illus., tables, 
diagrs. 12°. (Riverside textbooks in 
education, ed. by E. P. Cubberley.) 


Dr. Wallin is author of an earlier volume in this 
series dealing with instructional procedures with 
handicapped children. The present textbook is 
primarily concerned with psychological methods 
and diagnostic technique, with a consideration of the 
causes for and the educationa] implications of each 
type of mental defect. 


WILLIAMS, JESSH FEIRING. The principles 


of physical education. Philadelphia 
and London, W. B. Saunders company 
[1927] xxv, 17-481 p. tables, diagrs. 
8°, 


Doctor Williams gives in this volume 
those methods which he himself has prac- 
tiecd in the development of individuals, 
The four aims of the book are specifically: 
First, the development of the organi¢e sys- 
tems of the individual through physicai 
activities, so as to give vitality, health, 
strength, and power; second, the devclop- 
ment of the neuro-muscular system, particu- 
larly in relation to its control over ccrtain 
fundamental skills; third, the development 
of favorable attitudes toward play; fourth, 
the development of standards of conduct by 
instilling standards of fair play. 


Woop, THoMas DENISON and CassiDy, 


Rosatiny Frances. The new physical 
education; a program of naturalized 
activities for education toward citizen- 
ship. New York, The Macmillan 
company, 1927. xiii, 457 p. tables, 
diagrs. 8°. 


The natural program in physica] education, as 
used in the department of physical education at 
teachers college, Columbia University, New York 
city, has now had 15 years of scientific research in 
the formulation, application, and testing of theory 
and practice. The matcrial is now formulated for 
publication in response to a growing demand for a 
text and guide in the natural program, It is a pro- 
gram of physical-education activities which is 
organized with full respect for human nature and 
its desirable original, inherited impulses, and is 
intended to serve the needs of each individual and 
each social group. 
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BRING THE COLLEGE 
TO THE STUDENTS 


ITH the rapid spread and development 
of the junior high school, there is no 
reason any longer for retarding the abler 


. students. Sufficient progress has been 
eke tore grey made with intelligence and other tests 
to select a sufficiently numerous student body 1 in the larger 
high schools not for rapid advancement but for intensive 
treatment. Ihe American and English student shows a 
healthy resistance to overwork, and there is adequate evi- 
dence that there is no danger of overburdening boys or 
girls by completing the present high-school requirements 
by sixteen. The next step beyond this is not to send 
such students to college but to bring the college to them. 
The introduction of junior college work into the high 
school for those who are known to be capable of profhit- 
ing thereby is the logical corollary to the establishment 
of the high school. Then only will the American high 


school be on a par with European secondary schools. 


—I. L. KANDEL, 


TEACHER’S FUNCTION TO 
PROVOKE PERSONAL THOUGHT 


LL TRUE EDUCATION above rudimentary 
mechanical training is in the main self- 
education with assistance under guidance 
and stimulation. The tutor can help, but 
he can not supply the place of effort on 


the part of the student. Massage does 


not take the place of exercise in developing strength—a truth 
that applies not only to the learning of a definite subject, 
but still more to preparation for the battle of life. So far has 
this been forgotten that to the public, and probably to most 
members of the teaching profession, the words “education” 
and “‘instruction’’ are synonymous; whereas in fact instruction 
is a means and only one means to education. For that rea- 
son there has been a tendency to teach too much and study 
too little. What we need is to provoke personal thought 
| as compared with receptivity, and this is exactly the func- 
tion of the tutor. Itis his business, not to supply the student 
with information, but to tell him where he can find it; not to 
present to him ideas, but to make him work them out himself 
by reading and discussion—in short, to help the 
student to educate himself from books and 
other material within his reach 
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Time Has Come for Clear Definition of Institutional 


Functions 


Flood Tide of Students is Overtaxing Facilities of Higher Educational Institutions and Has Projected New and 
Serious Problems. Constantly Increasing Cost will Serve as Chech upon Indefinite Growth. Raised Requirements 
Have Reduced Some Unwieldy Student Bodies, and Some Universities Have Abandoned Two Years of College Work. 


Proper Emphasis upon Extracurricular Activities is Desirable 


OTHING is constant but change, 
New we may have arrived at a 

point where the modern university 
requires careful definition. What is the 
function of higher education at the present 
time? What are its objectives? What is 
the relation of the college to the univer- 
sity? What have we a right to expect of 
those who have enjoyed the opportunities 
and privileges of higher training at nomi- 
nal cost to them, but at enormous costs 
contributed from many sources? 

Before the late war, the American college 
differed little in certain respects from a 
manufacturing concern. A plant was 
erected, a faculty employed, and sources 
of income sought and established either 
through public taxation or by private 
bounty. These arrangements required 
raw material for fabrication, a student 
body, and active efforts were made to 
gather it. Advertising campaigns were 
waged; field agents were sent out to court 
patronage and good will. There was 
hardly a college or university that was 
not eager for more students. 


Student Bodies Numbered in Thousands 


A flood tide of students has set in, com- 
pelling more tcachers, requiring addi- 
tional buildings, overtaxing the facilities 
and accommodations of universities and 
colleges. Where student bodies were 
listed by hundreds they are now numbered 
in thousands. Resources which yester- 


Principal portion of address before the Associated 
Pennsylvania Clubs, Washington, D. C., Nov. 7, 
1927. 
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By HUBERT WORK 
Secretary of the Interior 


day appeared ample are to-day inadequate 
to meet the demands of those who seek 
higher learning. Some of the causes for 
this quest are readily discernible, chief 
among which, no doubt, is the era of 
unprecedented prosperity which we have 
enjoyed in recent years. Other things 
being equal, the patronage of the colleges 
and universities is directly correlated with 
the economic resources of the people. It 
is fair to suppose that a new intellectual 
interest has been awakened, but it is cer- 
tain that never before have so many of 
the American people had the means to 
seek and sccure the advantages of a college 
education. 


How Shall Students be Selected > 


The present situation in the colleges 
and universities has projected new and 
serious problems upon those responsible 
for their administration. Should all who 
apply be admitted? If so, how are they 
to be accommodated? If some are to be 
eliminated, how is the selection to be 
made? If there is to be a wider enjoy- 
ment of the privileges of higher education, 
how should this affect the curriculum and 
the functions of the university and the 
college? These are queries presented to 
our Government Bureau of Education 
and the scholarly minds of educators are 
taxed to answer. 

A university is the resultant of many 
social forces. It is the complex of varied 
factors, some of which are not readily 
isolated or abstracted. At the present 
moment, higher education seems to be the 


fashion, a passion of the American people, 
as politics or religion. 

Beginning with a single small institution 
in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, facilities for higher education are 
now offered in nearly a thousand universi- 
ties and colleges in the United States. I 
am told that these institutions at present 
have an enrollment of more than 800,000 
students, which is approximately the 
number of students enrolled in colleges 
and universities throughout the rest: of 
the world. This insinuating vine of 
higher learning has crept into all sections 
of the nation and blooms in the smallest 
communities. It is the culmination of 
that democratic aspiration in the hearts 
of the pioneers who first settled in America 
and whose descendents have developed it. 


Can not Extinguish Aspirations of Centuries 


Many have coveted learning as an 
intellectual pleasure, others as a possible 
equalizer of natural inequalities. The 
hope has always existed that somehow, 
through the advantages of cducation, the 
weak might be made strong, the poor 
might be made rich, and the slow might. 
be made swift, that the burden of exist- 
ence might be eased. Vain hopes often, 
but it is unlikely that an aspiration which 
has burned for three centuries in the heart 
of the people will suddenly be extinguished. 

Nevertheless, the enormous and con- 
stantly increasing cost of maintaining 
our high schools and huge higher educa- 
tional machinery will in itself serve as a 
check on an indefinite growth in our uni-- 
versities. 
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The time has come when economic 
necessity as well as sound educational 
procedure requires clear definition of in- 
stitutional functions. We can not afford 
to take long forward steps in our expan- 
sion of higher education until we can 
answer more definitely than now scems 
possible the question of the place of the 
college and the university in the scheme 
of modern society. Educators say that 
no new institutions should be established 
and old ones should not be enlarged with- 
out a definite program and after articula- 
tion has been carefully determined. 


Many Higher Institutions Have Been“ Surveyed” 


As a layman, I would not indicate the 
course that higher education should take. 
This is a question to try the mettle of the 
boldest spirits among our educational 
leaders. That this is the important pre- 
vailing problem among them is indicated 
by the fact that more than two-score 
institutions of higher learning, at their 
request, have becn surveyed by the 
Bureau of Education of the Department 
of the Interior and advised as to readjust- 
ments of their curricula, since I have been 
its Secretary. These include 12 univer- 
sities and colleges in Oregon, under a 
State law requiring institutions of higher 
learning in that State to be accredited by 
the United States Bureau of Education; 
13 colleges and universities in Arkansas; 
the State University of Arizona; the 
higher educational systems of Massa- 
chusctts, Kansas, and ‘Tennessee; the 
Agricultural College and the State College 
for Women in North Carolina; the State 
Industrial College of Georgia; Western 
Reserve University and Case School of 
Applied Science; the University of Utah 
and the State Agricultural College; and 
the State University of New Jersey. 
The department is now engaged in a 
study of 78 Negro universities and col- 
leges at the request of the presidents of 
the institutions, and is making a survey 
of the 69 land-grant colleges. 


Restlessness Can Not be Ignored 


It is apparent that some solution must 
be found to the problems which have 
been raised. A well-known writer has 
recently advocated the abolition of the 
university and the college, as outworn 
institutions, whose functions can be 
better performed by other agencies and 
organizations in the society of the future. 
This is, of course, an extreme view, but 


we can hardly ignore the restlessness - 


which is manifest in educational circles. 

Conditions have a great tendency to 
right themselves, but this can be hastened 
by intelligent direction. Already stu- 
dent bodies are being made less unwieldy 
through special raised requirements, and 
over-grown institutions are bravely at- 
tempting selection. It appears that a 
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number of leading American universities 
have already indicated their purpose to 
abandon the first two years of the curric- 
ulum in liberal arts, long discussed. 
This will enable the smaller colleges to 
have a inorc definite place in the general 
plan of education. After two years of 
grounding in the languages, mathematics, 
and the sciences, students will be pre- 
pared to enter the universities for inten- 
sive training along professional lines or 
for the discovery of new knowledge 
through research and investigation. At 
present, lacking definite purpose and with 
only vague objectives, students are 
herded through some of our big institu- 
tions with little contact with instructors 
and with little thought for the future’s 
demands. 


Foundation Training Often Not Coherent 


The general education now offered as a 
basis for specialized professional training 
and higher intensive scholarship is too 
often not coherent. The foundation it 
offers must prove inadequate to support 
a scholarly or professional structure. 
We have, on the one hand, those who 
have been polished in college but who 
have not obtained the necessary know- 
ledge or skill to do one thing well, and, 
on the other hand, the ignorant specialist. 
Overeducation of mediocrity and under- 
education of superior ability are both 
community evils. Most men could do 
twice as much if correlated and system- 
atized, and do it better, if they would. 
This is largely true of schoo] pupils also, 
if the value of five minutes be stressed. 

If the university of the future will 
leave the task of preparation to the high 
school and the college, it ought to be able 
to rid itself of unwieldy masses of unfitted 
students and perform its proper function 
in the fields of professional training and 
the discovery of new truths. I do know 
that boys can be kept in universities until 
too old to learn how to make a living. 


Must Determine What Function is Performed 


We in America have reached the point 
where we need not only to define the 
place of the college and the university 
in the scheme of education, but, likewise 
and more important, we must determine 
what function the institution of higher 
learning is performing in our society. 
Is it the purpose of our colleges and uni- 
versities to provide adornment for the 
intellects of persons of leisure; to enable 
the masses to secure the means of liveli- 
hood and enter avenues leading into the 
higher professions; to furnish a few years 
of irresponsible, but happy, social en- 
vironment; or to create the possibility 
of fame and renown through athletic 
prowess or literary achievement? Are 
the purposes of higher learning to be 
found in one or all of these or similar 
directions? These questions are easily 


asked, but it can not be said that there 
are one or two important services for the 
college or university to perform and that 
coincident results may be regarded in 
the light of by-products. 


: Extracurricular Activities must be Incidental 


I think we can agree that the primary 
objects of going to college should be to 
secure worth-while information that will 
enable men and women to succeed in 
after life; mold sterling character, create 
worthy citizenship, and perpetuate all 
that civilizationimplhes. If so, the curric- 
ulum of studies should provide, for the 
most part, the means of attaining these 
ends. Doubtless, the extracurriculum 
activities contribute in a measure to the 
desired results, but it should be remember- 
ed that the athletic life, the fraternal, 
dramatic, and other social organizations 
are but subsidiary and incidental to the 
main purposes of the curriculum, and 
that students who majored in them are 
jikcly to be troubled in the world. 

Athletics were introduced into the 
college? and are justified in our educa- 
tional philosophy, on the theory that 
strong minds develop in strong bodies 
and that through the medium of whole- 
some games, bodily strength is generated 
and maintained. But should athletics 
occupy as important a place in the minds 
of students and alumni as the serious 
work of the institutions, suggesting to 
students that we consider athletics a 
more significant phase of college life than 
the acquisition of sound learning or the 
training for good citizenship—‘‘mistak- 
ing pastime for life’s highest aim’’? 


More Wholesome Condition is in Prospect 


We see indications that college and 
university authorities are moving to 
place proper emphasis and perspective 
upon the several institutional activities. 
A right and sound theory of education 
demands that the more essential things be 
first, and the lesser regulated. Some of 
our greater universities are beginning to 
frown upon overbuilt stadia, commer- 
cialized athletic practices, and unwar- 
ranted inducements for bringing star 
athletes to college. Our sister institu- 
tion, the Pennsylvania State College, 
recently took high ground when its ath- 
letic council determined to abolish scholar- 
ships provided for athletes, and announced 
that in the future no “scouting” will be 
done in order to discover in advance the 
character of play of visiting teams. All 
may not agree with this policy, but I 
believe that substantially all of the alumni 
who have the welfare of the institution at 
heart will regard such steps as wholesome. 
They indicate that we are commencing to 
reevaluate the activities and objectives of 
the modern university. 

I do not wish to be understood as de- 
crying these activities in toto. Athletics 
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have a legitimate place in the school and 
the college. They provide a wholesome 
safety valve for the energy and enthusiasm 
of youth and are a medium for creating 
institutional spirit and loyalty. Fra- 
ternal organizations also have an im- 
portant place in providing an opportunity 
for the development of the humanitarian 
and social instincts, but all of these are 
subject to limitation and by their excesses 
create problems on the campus. 

We stand before the world to-day, the 
richest and most powerful nation of all 
time, but it may be questioned whether 
Ameriea is able to make a spiritual and 
intellectual contribution to civilization 
proportionate to her material resources. 
Our favored economic and political posi- 
tion at the present time may be accounted 
for in large measure by our steadfast faith 
and adherence to the principle of free 
universal education and the success with 
which we have pursued our aspirations. 
Serious purposes must be clearly defined; 
instrumentalities for the consummation 
of these purposes need be provided; 
minor objectives should be subordinated 
to great ends; and the future faced with 
courageous devotion and unswerving 
adherence to the visions we may be gifted 
to see. 
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Pracrican School in Mexico Needs 


Books 


In Mexico City is an institution that is 
unique in foreign countries—an American 
school with grades from - kindergarten 
through high school, from which students 
are admitted without examination to those 
colleges in the United States that receive 
students on certificate. 

The teaching staff is composed of 
American men and women who have 
come from institutions in the United 
States. The control is under a board of 
trustees of American residents. Out of 
700 pupils 50 per cent are Mexicans; the 
remainder American and other nationali- 
ties. Some are from the families of the 
highest Mexican officials of the country. 
Ambassador Morrow has just placed his 
daughter in this school. 

An adequate home in building and 
grounds, free from debt, has lately been 
provided by local residents and patrons 
of the school. Two essentials are still 
lacking, a real library and an auditorium. 

The undersigned, as a member of the 
library committee, is seeking to enlist the 
interest and help of American publishers 
in this work, which offers an opportunity 
to strengthen and improve the relations 
between the United States-and its south- 
ern neighbors through education and 
right information. Good books are mes- 
sengers of amity, peace, and progress. 
The people of Spanish-American countries 
need to know and understand better the 
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Story of the Christmas Seal Drive in 
Oak Park High School 


Students Raised $8,694 This Year by Sale of Christmas Seals. Interest Stimulated by 
Compelition Between Boys and Girls; and the Girls Always Win. Idea of Service to 
Others Is Inculcated 


By JOHN BRUNN 
Student, Oak Park (Ill.) High School 


which led the Crimean soldiers to 

victory another army wages a war, 
but far different from that of the ancient 
soldiers. It is now not a war to kill men, 
but to save them. Each year, in the 
month of December, Christmas seals are 
sent to the Oak Park High School of Oak 
Park, Ill., and it is the duty of each stu- 
dent to take his share and sell them. 
Duty, yes, but even more, a privilege and 
a pleasure. Some people, unacquainted 
with the drive, can see neither romance 
nor interest in the idea, but the Oak Park 
High School for eight years has been en- 
gaged in the drive at Christmas time, and 
each year has found steadily increasing 
enjoyment in this service to the com- 
munity. 

Humanity thrives on a good fight, and 
in the Oak Park and River Forest Town- 
ship High School, the boys are pitted 
against the girls in the contest. The 
battle is fought in a desperate frenzy by 
the boys, since they have been forced to 
accept defeat for a number of years, as 
far back as the girls care to remember, 
but each new year brings them a chance to 
attain their rightful position. 

As a result of the friendly competition, 
a real work is done in the community. 
Perhaps the most tangible evidence is the 
neat, stucco building situated in the cen- 
ter of 75,000 people, called the Oak Park 
Health Center. It is here that a trained 
nurse has her office., and booklets on the 
care and prevention of tuberculosis are 
distributed. Here, too, an eminent physi- 
cian holds weekly chest clinics at which 
he examines the many who come for help. 
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Portions of essay which won first prize. 


history, character, and life of the people 
of the United States. The youth of to- 
day will be the citizens to-morrow. 

The chairman of the library committee 
is Mr. Alexander W. Weddell, the Ameri- 
ean Consul General here. He believes 
with the writer that this work is not only 
worthy but highly important. We are 
subinitting the matter to leading Ameri- 
can publishers in the hope that they will 
respond with a donation of selected vol- 
umes in any number, large or small, from 
their own publications—books suitable for 
a school library used by pupils of all ages. 
We are preparing a bookplate on which 


But all the work is not done in the health 
center. In the year 1926 the nurse made 
2,569 home visits that she might properly 
investigate cases. 

The Oak Park Health Center requires 
money with which to operate. Water, 
heating, gas, salaries, electricity, and 
many other little things are paid for by 
Christmas seals. In the few weeks that 
seals are sold enough money is raised to 
support the activities of the center—and 
more. The money required for one year 
is about $5,000, and since the students 
are able to send more than $8,000 the 
health center sends the surplus money to 
centers which are not self-supporting. 

Undoubtedly these students and all 
others who took part in the drive ob- 
tained a great deal of good from it. 
Salesanship was taught, but there was 
a value greater and far more important 
received. This was the idea of service 
to others. The scholastic side of life is 
well taken care of in the schools by the 
studies, the social life by the clubs, the 
physical side by athletics, but the idea of 
having a brotherly feeling for others is 
taken care of by the stamp drive. Real- 
izing the value and joy of service is one 
of the greatest things that can be learned. 

The Oak Park High School has worked 
for 10 years persistently and willingly on 
this project. It has made possible the 
prevention and treatment of tuberculosis 
in its community. It has supported 236 
clinies at which people were examined in 
1926. It has contributed, an average 
amount of $7,250 in the last five years. 
It pays a full-time specially trained nurse, 
and it ean proudly write after its name, 
“Holder of world’s record in sale of 
Christmas seals.’ ‘ 


the name of the donor will be inseribed in 
each volume.—sS. W. Rider, Apartado 123 
Bis, Mexico City, Mexico. 
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Graduate schools of education were at- 
tended this summer by the county super- 
intendent and 11 of the 13 principals of 
township high schools in IJosciusko 
County, Ind. The two principals who 
did not attend hold M. A. degrees. Of the 
189 teachers of county schools, £0 per 
cent spent either the summer or the pre- 
vious school year in study in colleges or 
normal schools. 
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Foreign Projects of 
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Children’s Fund of 


American Junior Red Cross 


Fund Established to Continue Relief Work Begun During World War. Enterprises 
Undertaken in Many European Countries, Asia, and American Islands. Outstanding 
Project is Maintenance of Albanian Vocational School 


By ELLEN McBRYDE BROWN 


American Junior Red Cross 


was established in 1919 by the 

American Junior Red Cross to 
continue the relief work for children begun 
in Europe during the World War by stu- 
dents in American schools. The earliest 
projects were in France and Belgium. 
Since then, enterprises have been under- 
taken in almost every country of Europe, 
in some parts of Asia, in our own country, 
and in the islands of the sea. The million 
and a quarter dollars invested was carned 
or saved by personal sacrifices. 


N ATIONAL CHILDREN’S FUND 


Children’s Fund Stimulates Local Activity 


Most of the projects are in time taken 
over by people in the country concerned, 
often by Junior Red Cross groups. The 
organization of such groups in some 
40 countries has been inspired and in 
some cases helped by the children’s fund. 
About 25 Junior Red Cross magazines are 
now published, and some of them are 
underwritten temporarily by American. 
juniors. This is valuable service because 
some countries lack suitable children’s 
literature. 

Some of the calls upon the children’s 
fund continue from year to year. Suchis 
its use for disaster relief abroad, for ex- 


ample, aid to Japanese boys and girls after 
the earthquake. The fund finances the 
annual shipment of Christmas boxes for 


Rico, the Canal Zone, the Virgin Islands, 
and Guain. 

Enterprises more or less temporary are 
sO numerous and so varied that descrip- 
tion is difficult. Among those which 
might be called health projects are provid- 
ing playgrounds and clubhouses and teach- 
ing children how to play; furnishing school 
lunches and equipping school kitchens; 
and estabiishing sanitariums and camps. 
for tubercular or undernourished children. 
To mention some specific instances, the 
fund has helped to combat blindness. 
among Chinese children, to open dental 
clinics in Iceland and in the Philippines, 
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Albanian boys enter heartily into American sports 


many children who have had little Christ- 
mas since the war. These boxes go to 18 


European countries and to Haiti, Porto 
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The school shop at Tirana has the only modern plant in Albania 


and to provide instruction in swimming 
and life-saving in Estonia. By such 
means our school children have intro- 
duced the “health game”’ by which boys 
and girls all over Europe are competing in 
health-giving activities. 

In the field of art, the children’s fund 
has provided materials for handwork in 
the native arts of Rumania, Hungary, 
Greece, and other countries. It kept in. 
existence the famous children’s art class. 
of Professor Cizek at Vienna. 


Direct Service to Educational Enterprises 


The following are examples of projects: 
giving direct service to educational enter-. 
prises: Establishing a school for cripples 
in Prague; supplying seed and tools for: 
agricultural undertakings, including the 
famous medicinal herb gardens of Poland;. 
aud helping found orphanage schools in 
eight countries of Europe. 

In all children’s fund undertakings the 
aim is immediate relief and also the initia- 
tion of projects providing such occupation 
to the boys and girls helped as will restore 
a normal outlook on life and inspire con-- 
fidence in their own ability to help them- 
selves and others. 
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These comprehensive projects are in- 
tended also to benefit students in our own 
schools. They give practice in earning 
and handling money, enable the pupils to 
put knowledge into praetice and aid in 
unifying the curriculum. The civic value 
of this continuous experienee in national 
and international cooperation is evideneed 
in many ways. For example, in Shou- 
men, Bulgaria, there is a school for Rus- 
sian refugee boys and girls. This school 
was “adopted” by the Bulgarian Junior 
Red Cross which owes its origin to assist- 
ance from Ameriea. When, out of their 
slender resources, the Bulgarian children 
attempted to help these destitute refugees, 
the American children’s fund furnished 
materials for the Bulgarians to use in 
making clothing for the Russians. The 
international eycle was completed during 
the Mississippi flood when these Russian 
refugees sacrificed their breakfasts for 
several days and sent the money saved 
for the relief of American children. 


Albanian Vocational School at Tirana 


Among the most striking of present 
undertakings of the National Children’s 
Fund of the American Junior Red Cross 
is support of the Albanian Vocational 
School at Tirana. Of this school it has 
been said that “perhaps nowhere else in 
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Boards for the new building were sawed by primitive methods 


the world is so much real 
bedroek educational work 
being done with less equip- 
ment and less expenditure.” 
President Ahmet Zogu con- 
siders the school as “ Alba- 
nia’s most priecless asset.” 

The voeational school was 
opened in 1921 by the 
American Junior Red Cross 
and is still largely main- 
tained by them, although 
ultimately the school, with 
the aid of the Government, 
will be able to take care of 
itself. At the time of its 
founding, there were only 
three other secondary 
schools in the country and 
no industrial or technical 
schools. 

At the end of the first 
year the Government 
turned over to the school 
the unfinished “ Albanian 
College” begun by the 
Young Turks in 1910. 
Everyone helped with the 
building. Timber was cut 
in the national forest 
reserve on the 27th of the 
month because if eut on 
that lueky day it would 
last for 700 years. The 
logs were floated to the 
sea and up the coast to 
Durazzo where an aban- 
doned military railroad was 
rehabilitated to carry them to Tirana. 
Boards were cut from them by great 
handsaws as had been done for many 
generations. Bricks were made by 
workers from Kavaja, from time im- 
memorial the pottery center of the 
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country. Prisoners were sent by the 
Government to dig the foundations. The 
walls were laid by the men of Dibra who 
are said to be “born with trowels in their 
hands.” The boys of the school worked 
enthusiastically. When completed, it was 
the finest building in Albania. This 
building and the installation of maehinery 
for the first instruction in manual arts was 
under the supervision of a mechanieal 
engineer who is a native Albanian and a 
graduate of the University of Malta. At 
the dedication ceremonies he started the 
machinery of the only thoroughly modern 
plant in the eountry with the words: 
“You revolving irons, which obey those 
who are able to order you, I order you to 
be obedient to the boys of the Albanian 
Vocational Sehool in the formation of the 
Albanian Industrial State. Take your 
good and eternal way and be it the will of 
the Great God that you may help this State 
as you have helped other States and that 
you may prepare a suitable place for this 
Nation among the places of other nations 
which are the wonder of the world.” 


Instruction is in English Language 


Admission to the school is by competi- 
tive examination in the elementary 
schools. Instruction in mechanics, ear- 
pentry, electricity, and agriculture is in 
the English language at the request of the 
Albanian Government, since the native 
language, long suppressed by the Turks, 
does not eontain the essential technical 
terminology. There are now about 200 
students and 16 teachers. The school has 
a student eouncil, a student bank, a co- 
operative store, a dramatic elub, athletic 
teams, and an unusually good school 
paper, ‘‘Laboremus,” printed by the stu- 
dents themselves. 

The spirit of the students is shown by 


‘the strenuous efforts and saerifices they 
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Steel plows drawn by a tractor have superseded the ancient equipment 
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make to enter and remain in school. A 
cobbler’s apprentice in Durazzo walked 
40 miles to Tirana and presented himself 
to the director with the words: ‘‘I am 13 
years old. Ihave no money and no tools, 
but my mind desires knowledge as a 
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save for our own, is the dearest land of 
all. Our mothers and fathers, unfortu- 
nate in that they had no opportunities 
for school, fortunate in that their sons 
have had such opportunities, from the 
deepest well of their hearts send their 
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Approved methods of irrigation are taught to schoolboys 


desert desires rain. If you will buy for 
me a set of cobbler’s tools, which will 
cost 100 lira, I will work every hour I am 
not studying or sleeping. I will make 
and mend all the shoes for the school. 
When I am a man I will pay back the 
hundred lira,” 


The school has already accomplished 
much for itself and for the country as a 
whole. Tirana is the only town in Al 
bania with electric lights. These arc sup- 
plied by a plant maintained at the school 
and operated by the boys themselves, who 
are keenly anxious to “make” the light 
plant crew. The school has one of the 
three ice plants in the country. The 
school shops make woodwork for public 
buildings. It has been recommended 
that the new American Legation in Tirana 
be built by the boys. The machine shop 
makes apparatus which would otherwise 
have to be imported at heavy expense. 
A tractor, something unheard of before 
in Albania, plows the school farm. An 
example of repair work done outside the 
school was the engine of the village mill 
at Cherma which had broken down and 
remained unused for seven years because 
nobody knew how to repair it. The peo- 
ple had been carrying their wheat 15 
miles over rough mountain trails to an- 
other mill until the boys at the school 
repaired the engine. 


Have Opportunities Unknown to Fathers 


In 1926 the first class was graduated. 
One of the graduates, speaking for the 
class, said in part: ‘‘No words of ours 
can express our gratitude toward you, 
boys and girls of that other land, which 


grceting and thanks to the mothers and 
fathers of the children of the American 
Junior Red Cross for the blessing they 
have bestowed.” 


New Nebraska Law Requires Char- 


acter Education 


A course of study in character educa- 
tion, published recently by the Nebraska 
State Department of Education, was 
introduced this fall in schools of the State. 
This is in conformity with an act passed 
by the 1927 session of the legislature, 
requiring that beginning this year special 


emphasis be given in schools to morality, 
courtesy, obedience to law, respect for 
the flag of the United States, the con- 
stitutions of the United States and the 
State of Nebraska, and other attributes 
which tend to promote upright citizenship. 
Separate outlines are provided for the 
nursery school and kindergarten, primary 
grades, intermediate grades, and junior 
and senior high school. 

As time for preparation of the course 
was limited, the present text is considered 
tentative, and it is expected that con- 
structive criticism by teachers and citizens 
will assist in the development of a course 
that will enable the schools to accomplish 
all that they can be fairly expected to 
achicve in character education. 
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Free Instruction in Italian for Finns 


Count Pagliano, the Italian minister 
to Finland, has decided to organize in 
Helsingfors free courses in the Italian 
language, in order to bring closcr Italian 
and J innish . relations. Two different 
courses will be arranged, both free of 
charge. The first course will give instruc- 
tion in grammar and the second course 
will give instruction in conversation on 
musical, legal, technical, and military mat- 
ters. In each course two lessons a week 
will be taught by natives of Italy. In 
addition to this, a small reading room will 
be established for persons who desire to 
read Italian newspapers and pcriodicals. 
An information bureau for students will 
also be maintained, which it is hoped will 
prove to be especially useful for professors 
and students in the university and high 
schools and for journalists and persons 
who intend to travel inItaly.—Barton Hall, 
American Chargé d’ Affaires, Helsingfors. 
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The farm had been worked for generations, but only the surface soil had been turned 
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Visual Education Aided by Parent- 


‘Teacher Associations 


Associations Throughout the Country are Supplying Visual Equipment to Schools Which 
Can Not Procure it Otherwise. National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Maintains Active Committee on Motion Pictures 


By MILDRED RUMBOLD WILKINSON 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


ISUAL education is becoming an 
\ important factor in both home 
and school life. The visual 
department of the Los Angeles public 
schools made a test of the educational 
value of the motion picture. In a third 
grade a class was shown the film of 
“Nanook of the North’? which was 
supplemented by lantern slides and ex- 
hibits. Another class of third-grade 
children was given the usual verbal in- 
struction upon the subjects covered by the 
film. Later the same examination was 
given both groups, with the result that the 
group receiving the information through 
the eye showed 37 per cent greater 
knowledge than the other group. 

In every part of the country, especially 
in the rural districts, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations are aiding the schools by supplying 
visual education equipment where it is 
most needed and when the school budgets 
are inadequate. 

It is estimated that in the United States 
from fifteen to twenty million people 
attend the movies regularly, EHighty 
per cent of this number are under 24 
years of age, and it is this group of young 
people which constitutes ‘‘the community 
movie problem.” 


Booklet Contains Useful Suggestions 


Mrs. Morey V. Kerns, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., is the motion picture chairman for 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. She has recently published a 
booklet called ‘Motion Pictures’? which 
gives suggestions for committee work, an 
alphabetical list of recommended films 
with blank pages for supplementary lists, 
names and addresses of motion picture 
distributors, sources for nontheatrical 
pictures, and a short bibliography on 
the subject. This booklet may be ob- 
tained at a nominal price by writing to 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

The University of California has issued 
a booklet of classified films of 1 to 12 
reels, covering many subjects. These 
films can be rented by schools and clubs. 
The executive secretary of the visual 
instruction department states that an 
average of 770 motion-picture films and 
22 sets of slides were distributed monthly 


last year. Many other universities are 
carrying on similar work. 


The Los Angeles Federation of Parent- 
Teacher Associations has a regular meet- 
ing the first Wednesday of each month 
for all motion-picture chairmen for dis- 
cussion and information on the motion- 
picture problem. 


In the fourteenth district of California 
one Congregational Church shows films 
that are listed in the Child Welfare Maga- 
zine. In this district the movie theater 
manager cooperates with the Analy 
Federation of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions in furnishing tickets to some of the 
educational films for children who can 
not afford to buy them. 


State Congress Adopts Fixed Policies 


Mrs. Ercel McAteer, assistant director 
of the visual education department of the 
Los Angeles schools, has been appointed 
State chairman of visual education for the 
California Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. Mrs. McAteer attended the State 
board meeting in Santa Cruz in August 
and presented the following policies of her 
department, which were accepted: 


1. Cultivate the taste of both adults and children 
for worth-while photoplays and give them pleasure of 
a finer kind. 

2. Introduce the child to the wonders and beauties of 
nature. 

3. Help the child to understand people and inculcate 
ideals of character and conduct. bs 

4. Bring about closer affiliation of district film chair- 
men and those persons in the various school systems 
immediately interested in visual education. 

5. Cause a fuller redlization of the definite obligation 
of parents to children for a more careful selection of the 
films they permit their children to witness. 

6. Make a careful list of the finer productions. 

7. Formation of adult groups for the study of the 
psychological effect of different types of .photoplays 
upon children. 

8. Adult survey of exhibitor’s reaction to public de- 
sires in smaller communities. 

9. Encourage parent attendance not only for chapcr- 
onage but for mutual discussion, enjoyment, and 
companionship. 


For the past four years the better films 
committee of the Nashville (Tenn.) 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations 
has visited motion-picture and vaudeville 
shows reporting those meeting their 
approval and making no mention of the 
others. This report is sent to the motion- 
picture chairman of each association and 
the reports are placed on the bulletin 
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boards in the schools for the benefit of 
parents and students. 

The motion-picture chairman of New 
York branch is giving cooperation to 
towns and rural districts desiring junior 
movies. 


Yale University has done a big thing for 
visual education by dramatizing the his- 
tory of our country from Columbus 
through the Civil War, and at great 
expense has made these films available 
to organizations throughout the country. 
The University of Indiana having leased 
these films is renting them to schools and 
organizations, and the motion picture 
chairman of the Indiana branch is cooper- 
ating with the bureau of visual instruction 
of the university by working with the 
parent-teacher associations throughout the 
State in procuring these films for their 
schools. 


Child Welfare Magazine, the official 
organ of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, carries a monthly article 
by Mrs. Morey V. Kerns on ‘‘ What to 
See in the Movies.” Mrs. Kerns says in 
her booklet: ‘‘Our National and State 
organizations, reaching as they do into 
the very hearts and homes of our people, 
should ever keep before them that the 
film is the most potent factor in young 
life at the present time and the entertain- 
ment film is the problem that needs more 
specific attention from every one of the 
18,000 units which make up the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers.” 


wy 
Ceramic Arts in Detroit High School 


Knowledge of ceramic art in its relation 
to historic periods as well as from a tech- 
nical standpoint is the aim of the pottery 
course in Eastern High School, Detroit, 
Mich. The school possesses a collection 
of Indian, Italian, Spanish, Japanese, and 
modern pottery, and frequent visits are 
made to the Art Institute to study his- 
toric examples. In the second semester 
Indian, Egyptian, and Grecian work 
illustrate the progress of pottery, and 
students are expected to produce pieces 
typical of those periods. Visits to a 
commercial pottery are made by advanced 
pupils to observe modern methods. 
Pottery courses in evening classes are 
identical with those in the high school, 
and are attended by many teachers and 
commercial artists. Work of high order 
is done. 
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A kitchen open to full view features the 
cafeteria in Frances HE. Willard School, 
Long Beach, Calif. It enables pupils to 
observe all methods used in the prepara- 
tion of food and at the same time those 
charged with the duty of supervision can 
see pupils as they are eating at the tables. 


Secondary Schools of Southern and of North 


Central Association 


North Central Schools Are in General Larger than Southern Schools. 


Greater Proportion of Graduates of Southern 


High Schools Go to College. North Central Teachers Show the Better Academic and Professional Training, for all 


Must Hold Degrees. 


(Continued from Scuoot Lire for 
November, p. 48) 

S MENTIONED in the part of 

A this article which appeared in 

the November number of Scoot 

Lire, this study is similar to studies 

issued at intervals by the North Central 

Association of Colleges and Secondary 

Schools. The latest of these studies of 

the North Central Association is entitled 

“Our Secondary Schools,’ and was pre- 
pared by Dr. C. O. Davis. 

In order to compare conditions tn the 
areas covered by these two standardizing 
agencies, a comparison is made here of a 
few of the important phases of the work. 
The purpose of it is merely to give one a 
bird’s-eye view of the conditions in the 
two areas. The reader must bear in 
mind that the data for the North Central 
Association are for the year of 1924-25 
and the Southern Association for the 
scholastic year of 1926-27. The com- 
parative data follow: 

Comparison of certain items of the secondary 


schools of north central and southern 
associations 


North | South- 
Central erm 
Items Associa- | Associa- 
tion tion 
(1924-25) | (1926-27) 
States included]se--seesees === === 20 11 
Secondary schools accredited__--.. he TALE 844 
Teachers employed ._-......-..-.- 30, 732 11, 807 
Pupilienrollment]- 22es-222-seeees 678, 935 | 283, 127 
Schools enrolling more than 
ROOO: Saeco cas cece cee per cent_- 9.0 4.8 
Schools enrolling fewer ee 
NOUR ao or ee tenn ct cteere te cr cent .. 13.3 17.9 
Average number pupils per public 
CD00 tere. On Sera... eee oe 432 371 
Average number teachers per 
Buiblic'schoolfesees... --=ees ance 19.5 14.4 
a eg number periods in school 
Begos peGucntaecsetuee oe Tors Tors 


Media number days actually in 
session 


180 
41 to45} 41 to 45 


Median length of class period_._- 
Units required for graduation.-_~_- 15 16 
Typical number grades in high 

School. =2-2-22 52-56 eee 9to 12 8 toll 
Boys in total enrollment_per cent. . 47.5 47.1 
Average number pupils per teacher_ 23 24 
High-school graduates_._....---.-- 109, 932 44, 533 
Boys in high-school graduates 

BAR ets ae ae ae per cent_. 43.8 43.2 
High-school graduates going to 

(C0) | 1: ea a per cent_- 37.9 48.2 
Boy graduates going to college 

NN a oe ee per cent__ 42.4 61.2 
Nonresident pupils___...-_- dca 12.9 | 9.3 
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Too Many Teachers Are Overloaded in Both Associations. 


Developed in Southern Association 


By JOSEPH ROEMER 
Professor of Secondary Education, University of Florida; Secretary to the Commission on Secondary Schools, Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 


‘ Southern States 


Comparison of certain items of the secondary 
schools of north central and southern 


associations—Continued 


Items 


High-school principals who do no 


teachings) oe) per cent. - 
Teachers of academic branches 
pa er rea aa er cent __ 


Academic teachers new to particu- 
lar school _--_.-.-.----per cent_- 
Vocational teachers new to par- 


ticular school___..--.-per cent_- 
Academic teachers with bache- 
lor’s degree. _. 22... per cent_- 
Academie teachers with master’s 
Gesreesessesees—..- ee per cent-- 
Academic teachers with Ph. D. 
ORTOS co occ pew aceees per cent -- 
Vocational teachers with bache- 
lors degree = seas per cent... 
Vocational teachers with master’s 
Gerree- < .2..-.34eeee per cent-_- 
Vocational teachers with Ph. D. 
depree....--2.-s2 5s per cent_- 


Academic teachers with 15 hours 
in education ._----_--- per cent-- 
Academic teachers with from 11 to 
15 hours in education__per cent-- 
Academie teachers with some 
training in education but less 


than 11 hours_-------- per cent_- 
Academic teachers in summer ses- 
sions since 1920_____-- per cent_- 
Vocational teachers in summer ses- 
sions since 1920____--- per cent.- 
Academic teachers with no expe- 
TIONCE.... ...c per cent... 


Academic teachers with more than 
5 years’ experience _...pcr cent_- 

Vocational teachers with no expe- 
IGN CRM 2 |. ene per cent_. 

Vocational teachers with more 
than 5 years’ experience 


ee 5 cane eae per cent... 
Academic teachers teaching 6 or 
more classes daily ...__ per cent... 
Academic teachers teaching 5 
classes daily ___._. ..-- per eent_. 
Vocational teachers teaching 6 or 
more classes daily. -.--- per eent.. 


Vocational teachers teaching 5 
classes daily __.....--- per cent. 
Academic (eaters teaching fewer 
than 150 pupils daily._per eent-- 
Vocational teachers teaching fewer 
than 150 pupils daily_-_per cent_- 
Academic classes enrolling more 
than 30 pupils_..-..-.per cent_- 
Vocational classes enrolling more 
than 30 pupils___.....per cént_- 
All teachers devoting some time 
to extracurricular activities 
per cent __ 
Median annual salary of teachers 
(approximately) 
Having full-time librarian 
Be EASA REE OSE REECE per cent_- 
Having part-time librarian 
ane eee eee eee ene aemees per cent _. 
Having some form of supervised 
SUI en ee cane ceee per cent... 
Using figures in recording marks 
Bee cab cctcuseeesonecce) per cent -~ 
Using letters in recording marks 
ee ee per cent... 


North | South- 
Central ern 
ASSOC Ae 


( 1924-2 5) | ¢ 1926-27) 


2) 26.6 
67.8 $4 
27.2 24. 4 
24. 6 24.6 
80. 9 $0. 4 
12,5 11 
9 2 
45.6 60 
aD) 2.6 
7 0 
$2.8 68.9 
12.8 11.7 
3.3 10 
47.7 61.7 
55,1 48 
6.8 6.6 
55.8 55.5 
6.5 6.1 
54 46.9 
18.4 13.7 
53. 6 54.2 
21.6 18.8 
31.3 28.6 
88.1 90. 3 
87 92.5 
10. 6 a.) 
13.9 7.6 
34.6 43.6 


31.6 23.8 
55. 1 55.8 
47.2 63. 5 
48.8 Oly fh 
49.1 37.7 


Extracurricular Activities Better 


Comparison of certain items of the secondary 
schools of north central and southern 
associations—Continued 


North | South- 
Central ern 
Iteins Associa- | Associa- 
tion tion 


(1924-25) | (1926-27) 


Employing a system of honor 


POMSs <-seeeea ao aeee per cent_- 26.9 19.8 
Having national honor socicties 
Bee. -- Soe ee per cent _- 15.8 4.6 
With pupils belonging to secret 
SOc rCliCs . kage ee per cent_- 6.56 4.8 
With pupil government o1ganiza- 
TOUS - . ==. per cent_- Bono) 45,2 
Having teacher pupil councils 
566 osc .-per cent. - 57.7 _ 55 
Sees having paid school physi- 
Ena. c oe per eent_- T8183 13.4 
Schools having paid school dent- 
Ri i we er cent_- 6.4 4,7 
echodls having paid school nurse 
SE per cent_- 3200 23.6 
Schools having paid athletic 
iegach ... 2. ees per cent_- 79.7 86. 9 
Schools favoring 60-minute class 
ped... 2.2 see oe per cent. - 48.4 51.6 
Having same salary schedule for 
elementary and high school 
teachers with same qualifica- 
WLONS.. 2228: See eas per cent-- 17.9 | 20. 6 
Giving inexperienced teachers 
fewer classes _---.-.--- per cent__ 46.7 ) 49,2 
Schools publishing paper --_do-_--- 64.5 54.7 
Schools having football teams 
Seo sa ose oan per cent_- 85.9 80 
Schools having— f 
Auditoriums--_..----.- doles. 24.5 91.7 
Gymnasiums_.....----- dolee= 82.6 47.5 
Swimming pool__...--_-do__-_- 10.7 8.5 
Shower baths___--_..--- domes. &3.7 76.8 
Rest room for teachers__do--_- 68. 6 69.8 
Health clinic rooms_-__.- do._-_- 26. 2 30 
Library room-__....-.--- dois. 82.2 90. 6 
Lunch room__---.-.---- doce. 63. 5 53.4 
Club room or activities room 
ROOD se ee per cent... 18.6 21,2 
Manual training room__do-..- 82.2 38.9 
Home economics room_.do-_--- £9.3 76.5 
Music room-_-----..--- OO oc £9. 6 63.5 
Fine arts room -_-------- do... 80. 5 18.8 
Boy or girl scout room__do---- 9.4 9.1 
Adequate athletic and play- 
ground field__._...per cent_- 75.4 80 
Electric lighting-_..-.._- dog. 96. 7 92.8 


On the whole one is struck in reading 
these comparative data by the great 
similarity of conditions in the two associa- 
tions. In fact, in many instances there 
is very little, if any, real difference. 

It is evident that the North Central 
Association secondary schools are larger 
than those of the Southern. Nine per 
cent of them enroll more than 1,000 
pupils and only 4.8 per cent of those in 
the Southern Association enroll more than 
1,000. Again the average number of 
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pupils per school in the North Central 
Association is 432, and in the Southcru 
Association, 371; and the average number 
of teachers per school is 19.5 for the 
North Central Association and 14.4 for 
the Southern Association. 

Again, it is interesting to note that a 
larger perceutage of the high school 
graduates go to college in the Southern 
Association than in the North Central 
Association. The percentages are 48.2 
per cent and 37.9 per cent, respectively. 

A much larger percentage of all the 
teachers are vocational in the North 
Central Association than in the Southern. 
In the Nortl: Central Association 32.2 per 
cent of all the teachers are vocational, 
and in the Southern Association only 16 
per cent are vocational. 

The North Central Association requires 
all teachers to hold degrees from standard 
colleges, while the Southern Association 
requires 75 per cent to hold degrees. In 
actual practice, the North Central has 
94.3 per cent of its teachers with a bache- 
lor’s degree or more, while the Southern 
Association has 91.6 per cent with bache- 
lor’s degrees or more—an advantage of 
2.7 per cent in favor of the North Central 
Association 

Of the vocational teachers in the North 
Central Association, only 49.2 per cent 
have bachelor’s degrees or more; while 
62.6 per cent of the vocational teachers in 
the Southern Association have bachelor’s 
degrees or more—an advantage of 13.4 
per cent in favor of the Southern Associa- 
tion. 

North Central Teachers Betler Trained 


Again, 82.8 per cent of the academic 
teachers in the North Central Association 
and 68.9 per cent in the Southern Associa- 
tion have had 15 or inore hours in educa- 
tion; and 12.8 per cent in the North 
Central Association and 11.7 per cent in 
the Southern Association have had from 
11 to 15 hours in education. Jn other 
words, 95.6 per cent of the teachers in the 
North Central Association and 80.6 per 
cent of the teachers in the Southern 
Association have had 11 or more hours 
in education. This is an advantage of 15 
per cent in favor of the North Central 
Association teachers. 

Although the acadeinic teachers of the 
North Central Association are better 
trained academically and professionally, 
the teachers of the Southern’ Association 
are attending suminer schools in much 
greater numbers to make up the deficiency. 
Only 47.7 per cent of the teachers in the 
North Central Association have attended 
summer school sinee 1920, as compared 
with 61.7 per cent of those in the Southern 
Association. 

There seems to be a decided tendency, 
in the North Central Association espe- 
cially, to overload the teacher—18.4 per 
cent of all academic teachers teach six or 
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more classes daily, as conipared with 13.7 
per cent in the Southern Association. 
This same tendency is seen also for the 
vocational teacllers—21.6 per cent of 
them in the North Central Association 
and 18.8 per cent in the Southern Associa- 
tion teach six or more elasses daily. A 
study of the percentages of classes cn- 
rollmg over 30 pupils bears out. still 
further this situation. 

It is interesting to note that 47.2 per 
cent of the schools in the North Central 
Association, and 63.5 per cent of those in 
the Southern Association have some form 
of supervised study. This means that 
16.3 per cent more schools in the South- 
ern Association than in the North Central 
Association have supervised study. 


Honor Societies not Common in South 


Nearly four times as many North Cen- 
tral Association schools have national 
honor societies as Southern Association 
schools have. This is probably due to 
the fact that the organization is rather 
sectional as yet in tts development, and 
that it is in the North Central territory. 

Again we can say, in general, that the 
southern high school has its extra- 
curricular activities better developed than 
the North Central high school does. 
This is shown by both the number of 
activities and time teachers devote to 
that work. ; 

The North Central high school far out- 
strips the Southern high school in its 
equipment for industrial education for 
both boys and girls. The Southern high 
school seems to be a bit stronger on equip- 
ment for athletics, physical education, 
and the extracurricular activities, and 
the North Central high school leads in its 
equipment in gymnasiums, swimming 
pools, and shower baths. This last 
secining weakness on tlie part of the 
southern high school is due largely to the 
climatic conditions which render this 
equipment unnecessary in many in- 
stances. 
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Evening Manual Training School 
for Adults 


A pupil absent two or three times 
without valid excuse is dropped from the 
roll and his place filled from the wait- 
ing list in the manual training depart- 
ment of Hvening School 60, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; consequently the attendance of the 
30 pupils enrolled is nearly perfect. The 
school has a modern well-equipped cabi- 
netmuakei's shop to which only adults are 
admitted. Many of the pupils are newly 
married men interested in making furni- 
ture for their homes. The wives or 
sweethearts of a number of the men at 
the same time attend evening classes in 
reedwork and sewing for the purpose of 
miking home furnishings. 
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London Schools Emphasize Open- 
air Education 


Arrangements made by the London 
County Council for the furtlrerance of 
open-air education include  out-door 
activities for normal children and remedial 
measures for those who are ansinic or 
debilitated. In favorable weather phys- 
ical exercises are take in the school 
playground, and classes often adjourn 
there for other subjects. In all new 
schools cfforts are being made, by cross 
ventilation and casement windows, to 
secure to the normal child the maximum 
aniount of fresh air and sunlight. For 
ailimg children, day and residential open- 
air schools and open-air classes have 
been opened. 


The residential open-air schools are 
the Iking’s Canadian School for boys in 


Bushy Park, near Hampton Court; 
Wanstead House School for girls at 
Margate, and Barham House School 


for boys and girls at St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
Children usually stay at these schools 
from four to six weeks. They are 
admitted on the certificate of the school 
doctor; their fares to and from the 
school are paid by the Council. The 
dietary is approved by the school medical 
officer. The amount of the parental con- 
tributions toward maintenance is decided 
by the school care committees. 


The day open-air schools accommodate 
boys and girls who have been selected 
by the school medical officer from those 
children in the neighboring elementary 
schools who appear likely to benefit 
from an education under open-air condi- 
tions. Six such schools have been opened, 
and it is probable that three more will 
be opened in the next few years. The 
physical condition of the children is 
kept under regular observation. Three 
meals a day are provided at the schools, 
and the parents are required to pay for 
these in accordance with their means. 
The average length of stay at day open- 
air schools is about 18 months. 


Open-air classes are also held in parks: 
playgrounds, and other open _ spaces. 
The classes may be composed of children 
from one school only or from a number of 
neighboring schools. Special furniture 
and equipment, including awnings and 
wind sereens, are supplied.—‘‘ The London 
Education Service,” 1927, published by 
the Education Committee, London County 
Council. 
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A perfect score was made by niore than 
500 of the 900 school children of Detroit 
who participated receutly in a music 
memory test, the concluding feature of a 
conecrt course provided for public-school 
pupils by the Detroit Symphony Society. 
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Public Education Services of London 
and New York 


6c’ T° HE LONDON Education Service,” 

eighth edition, with accompany- 
ing ‘‘Fundamental Statistics, 1927,” has 
just come to us from the education officer 
for the London county council, Mr. 
G. H. Gater. A highly illuminating and 
attractive document it is, substantial in 
subject matter, impeccable in English 
composition, and artistic in appearance. 
It sets forth in detail the education 
services of the great city which by its 
imperial circumstances as ‘‘the largest 
local educational authority in the world,” 
and the metropolis of the Empire, as 
well as by its outstanding experimental 
and pioneer work, is the archetype and 
exemplar for the smaller education author- 
ities of Britian and the authorities over- 
seas. American schoolmen may read the 
book with profit even though they may 
patriotically consider that in many 
respects achievement in this country has 
been superior. 


Comparison with America’s greatest 
city is naturally suggested because of 
similarity of magnitude, whether New 
York may or may not claim that educa- 
tional leadership in America which the 
London school officers clearly feel their 
right in British public education. 

Neither the administrative county of 
London nor the city of New York in- 
cludes the whole of the arca which is in 
fact a part of its metropolitan com- 
munity. The “outer ring” of London 
holds a population nearly equal to that 
of the county itself; and New York City 
reaches far beyond its formal boundaries. 
Much of New Jersey is so closely con- 
nected with it by business and _ social 
interests and by telephone, ferries, and 
tubes that the congeries comprises 4a 
_single city, divided only by political lines. 
But the administrative units of London 
and New York afford the only bases of 
comparison that we have. 

The population of the county of 
London in 1926 is estimated by the 
registrar general at 4,615,400. That of 
New York City at the same date is esti- 
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mated by the Burcau of Vital Statistics 
at 5,924,189. London embraces an area 
of 74,850 acres; New York, 191,681. 
Considering the whole, London’s popula- 
tion is the more congested, for New York 
takes in Queens and Richmond Boroughs, 
which are in part of suburban character; 
Manhattan Borough has about 170 in- 
habitants to the acre. Similar congestion 
undoubtedly exists in some of the districts 
of London. 

Both cities maintain schools for normal 
children of all ages and classes, for chil- 
dren who are defective mentally, physi- 
cally, or morally, for youths beyond the 
compulsory school age, and for adults; 
and both do much of welfare work sup- 
plementary to education. Many differ- 
ences appear, of course. London schools 
may receive children as young as 2 years 
old, but the one nursery school main- 
tained and the eight others aided by 
the London county council do not pro- 
vide for any considerable proportion of 
the population of that age. They are 
usually in the poor districts and receive 
children whose social condition or health 
is unsatisfactory. Kindergartens, but no 
nursery schools, are supported from 
public funds in New York. The school 
board of Los Angeles, Calif., however, 
maintains 16 or more day nursery schools, 
receiving babes as young as 9 months old; 
and Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, and 
Chicago have infant schools which are 
public in all respects except that salaries 
of teachers are paid by private organiza- 
tions. 

Upon entering school, normally at 5 
years of age, it is customary for the 
London child to be enrolled in the infants’ 
department. He is usually transferred 
to the “senior department’ at about the 
age of 7. 

Ninety-five per cent of the full-time 
pupils of London are instructed in the 
clementary schools, whose curriculum 
covers seven years. At about the age of 
11, or in Standard V, the ablest pupils 
are chosen for transfer to sccondary 
schools, which are commonly preparatory 
to higher study and emphasize the 
humanities. Twenty-eight secondary 
schools are ‘‘maintained’’ by the county 
of London and 51 are “aided”; their 
enrollment is 32,047, 

The pupils next in ability to those 
selected for the secondary schools are 
transferred to ‘‘central schools,’’ which 
are apparently considered a part of the 
elementary system, but they retain their 
pupils for 4 years, or until about the age 
of 16. They have a general curriculum 
but they stress business and industrial 
subjects. Seventy-four schools of this 
type are reported, with 9386 teachers and 
23,300 pupils. 

Those who are left in the elementary 
schools after this double skimming are of 


a lower order of ability. They may re- 
main in school until the end of the school 
year in which they reach 14, but few 
continue after that age. 

Fees are required for instruction in the 
London “higher schools,’ but exhibitions, 
bursaries, and scholarships provide wholly 
or in part for about 25,000 pupils. 

It is in the development of high schools 
that American cities, with New York 
leading in numbers, excel all others. 
London has but 55,347 students in sec- 
ondary schools and central schools com- 
bined; but in her high schools and jumor 
high schools, New York enrolls 215,783 
pupils—nearly four times as many. 


For the training of teachers London 
conducts five training colleges, two of 
which are residential institutions. The 
majority of the students take a course 
extending over two vears, but the curricu- 
lum of the London Day Training College 
covers four years. The enrollment in 
the five colleges was 1,398 in 1926. New 
York maintains three teacher-training 
schools, with 4,477 students enrolled, but 
the College of the City of New York, 
principally for men, and Hunter College, 
for women, also prepare teachers for both 
high and elementary schools. 


Both these are institutions of collegiate 
grade, and both are supported by the 
city of New York, but each has a board of 
trustees separate from the city board of 
education. The University of London is 
not controlled by the London county 
council, but the London Day Training 
College is maintained entirely by the 
council, although it is one of the schools 
of the university. Considerable annual 
grants are made by the council to other 
schools of the university and to the uni- 
versity itself. 


Highly profitable it would be to de- 
scribe the special schools of London or of 
New York—the trade and vocational 
schools, the school medical service, the 
men’s institutes, and a score of other fea- 
tures of each school system; but to do so 
would require a volume. 


Comparisons of many of the statistical 
items common to both cities are difficult 
or impossible because of differences in ter- 
minology. What American can read with 
understanding statistical statements in 
which the student personnel in four suc- 
cessive classes of schools are described as 
“Pupils. Average roll,’ “Average at- 
tendance,”’ “‘ Pupils,” and ‘‘ Enrollment’’? 
How can these be combined to form a 
total? And what conclusion can we 
reach when the ‘‘total number of pupils 
in elementary schools” is reported in 1925 
as 665,000, and the ‘‘total number in at- 
tendance”’ in 1927 is said to be 629,083? 
It can only be conjectured whether either 
of these is properly comparable with the 
878,399 different pupils enrolled in the 
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kindergartens and elementary schools of 
New York in 1926. 

To compare costs is equally difficult. 
Only one common item can be compared 
with reasonable confidence. The “esti- 
inated total gross maintenance expenditure 
on all education services’’ for the London 
county council is stated at £12,764,595, or, 
at the normal rate of exchange, $62,035,932. 
And the “total disbursements from all 
funds for all purposes”? by the New York 
board of education for the vear 1926 was 
$122,630,006.45, or $20.70 per capita of the 
estimated total population. This does not 
include the cost of the two colleges of the 
city, which do not appear in the accounts 
of the board of education; but the total 
for London does include £100,635 granted 
to university education. Subtract this 
and the remainder, $61,546,846—that is, 
$13.33 per capita of estimated total popu- 
lation—would seem to be comparable with 
the total expenditure of the New York City 
Board of Education. 


Pensions Involve no Expense to 


Nashville Teachers 


Contributions to the pension fund are 
not required from public-school teachers 
of Nashville, Tenn. Taxation not ex- 
ceeding one-tenth of 1 mill of assessed 
valuation provides the moneys required. 

Pensions correspond with the pay of 
beginning teachers, the idea being that the 
beginning teacher receives the minimum 
for living requirements. The pay of the 
pensioner varies from time to time, there- 
fore, with the changes in the pay of be- 
ginning teachers. This unique provision 
will prevent the distressing conditions 
that came to pass during the inflated 
period when set pensions did not provide 
a living. 

The salary scale adopted in October, 
1927, provides $1,200 a year for beginning 
teachers, although 20 “cadets,” teachers 
in training, receive $720 a year each. No 
pension may exceed one-half the salary of 
the teacher at the time of his retirement; 
however, and it happens that the smallest 
pension paid is $600 a year. Seventeen 
teachers are now on the retired list.— 
H. C. Weber, superintendent of schools, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Services of a trained librarian are avail- 
able for pupils in junior and sentor high 
schools of Denver, Colo., and similar 
service will be gradually extended through 
the elementary schools. Since 1920 school 
librarians have been placed on the teach- 


ers’ salary schedule, and the same stand-- 


ards are required for them as for teachers. 
A supervisor of libraries was appointed 
in 1924. 
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How Teachers May Aid The Medi- 


cal Inspection Program 


By FLORENCE A. SHERMAN 
Assistant Medical Inspector of Schools, New York State Department of Education 


Y BELIEVING in periodic health 
B exaniinations and having one at 
least once a year. 

By showing a keen interest in health 
and in the school health program, thus 
stimulating the interest of children in it. 

By urging the appointment of the school 
doctor as early after the opening of school 
as possible, in order to permit the follow- 
up of defects found and bring about as 
early as possible corrective needs. 

By recording the weights and ineasure- 
inents of children before the doctor comes 
and making, if possible, the vision and 
hearing tests. 

By assisting the doctor when he makes 
the physical examinations, noting the 
findings on the physical-record cards, 
talking over with him the individual child 
found to have defects, in order to be better 
able to aid in the corrective measures. 

By preserving carefully all health 
records, keeping them intact and in the 
classroom so that they may be available 
at all times to the school authorities. 

By seeing that the health records of 
every child are sent on from grade to 
grade and froin school to school, thus 
aiding in developing a constructive health 
record and making it of real value. 

By going monthly over the health 
records of children found to have physical 


defects, in order to learn if corrections 
needed have been made, noting same on the 
ecards; and when nothing has been done, 
talking with the child, urging the impor- 
tance of attention to the doctor’sfindings, 
sending a note home to the parents—or, 
better still, secing them personally. Thus 
aiding in the follow-up work and securing 
as soon as possible a clean bill of health 
for every pupil; 100 per cent health for 
her class should be the teacher’s goal. 

By knowing of the hospitals in her 
vicinity which are extending relief to 
financially handicapped children, com- 
municating with the district superintend- 
ent or the medical inspection bureau for 
further information relative to the same. 

By knowing the health officer of the 
town or district and cooperating closely 
with him in case of contagious diseases. 

By becoming familiar with the various 
health agencies in the locality and working 
harmoniously with them. 

By working in close cooperation with 
the district nurse, if there be one, con- 
tinuing the monthly follow-up of children 
having physical defects, and so supple- 
inenting the home visits of the nurse. 

By knowing, if possible, the parents of 
every child, assuring thei of personal 
interest in their child and of the desire to 
work with thein in every possible way. 


French Museums Offer Busts of 


Great Americans 


Exact replicas in plaster or bronze of 
busts of Washington, Franklin, La Fa- 
yette, and John Paul Jones, originally 
modeled by the famous French sculptor, 
Jean Antoine Houdon, are offered to 
American schools and institutions by the 
National Museums of France. Houdon 
came to the United States at the invita- 
tion of the American Congress for the 
purpose of making a statue of Washington. 
He became acquainted with many of the 
leading men of the country and sincerely 
adinired them. 

The originals of the busts of Wash- 
ington and Franklin from which it is now 
proposed to make casts are in the Louvre; 
the bust of La Fayette is in the Chateau 
of Versailles, and that of John Paul Jones 
is in the Pennsylvania Academy, Phila- 
delphia. The casts were executed in the 
ateliers of the National Museums by 
expert artists, either in plaster patiné 


as the originals or in bronze mounted on 
marble pedestals. Circulars describing 
the busts and the conditions under which 
they are obtainable may be had of 
A. Gaulin, American Consul General, 
Paris, France. 
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Early European Associations of 
Teachers 


On the occasion of the establishment of 
the new international organization of 
European teachers it was stated that the 
first teachers’ association was established 
in France in 1833; in Bohemia in 1840; in 
Holland in 1844. The National Union of 
Teachers was established in England in 
1870; Deutscher Lehrerverein in Ger- 
many in 1871; Bond van Onderwijzers in 
Holland in 1874; Zemsky tstredni spolek 
uditelskych jednot in Bohemia in 1880; 
Usttedni spolek uéitelsk~ch jednot in 
Moravia tn 1883; Féderation des Aimicales 
d’Instituteurs in France in 1901.— 
Emanuel V. Lippert. 


Comprehensive Survey of Land-Grant Colleges is 


Conception of Undertaking Originated in Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 


Inaugurated 


To be Directed 


by Bureau of Education upon Invitation of Executive Committee and with Approval of President, of Secretary of 


Interior, and of Secretary of Agriculture. 


Organized and Already Under Way 


Congress also Approved and Appropriated $117,000. Work Fully 


By JNO. J. TIGERT, United States Commissioner of Education 


HE Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, is inaugu- 
rating a comprehensive survey 
of the work and activities of all the 
land-grant colleges in the United States 
and Territories. A study of the extent 
and character of this survey has never 
been undertaken by the bureau or any 
other agency. The conception of this 
undertaking did not originate in the 
Bureau of Education or the Federal 
Government. The impetus came from 
the institutions involved. The presidents 
of the land-grant colleges have been 
discussing the possibility for such a 
study for some years. After a careful 
consideration of the possible agencies for 
making the study, the heads of the land- 
grant colleges, through their official 
organization, the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities, formally 
broached the matter of securing thie 
cooperation of the Bureau of Education 
early in the spring of 1926. Through its 
executive committee, the association in- 
vited the cooperation and suggestions of 
the Bureau of Education, upon the advice 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Bureau of Education Will Direct Work 


On April 22, 1926, the Commissioner of 
Edueation wrote Dr. A. F. Woods, then 
President of the University of Maryland 
and ehairman of the executive committee 
of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, that the Bureau of 
Education ‘would not care to enter into 
any arrangement to participate in such 
a survey except upon the basis that the 
Bureau of Education be in charge and 
direct the work. The importance of the 
task, the conflicting factors involved, and 
the necessity that the survey agency be 
free from any possibility of the charge of 
undue interest, make this an essential 
consideration.” 

On May 21, 1926, a formal invitation 
was received through Doctor Woods, 
acting on behalf of the executive com- 
mittee of the Land-Grant College Asso- 
ciation, upon the conditions suggested 
by the Bureau of Education. In his 
letter, Doctor Woods stated ‘The time 
has come when the colleges, themselves, 
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feel that there should be a national study 
of these agencies, with a view to deter- 
mining how well they are fulfilling the 
purposes for which they were established 
and what changes or modifications, if any, 
are necessary in order to enable them to 
more effectively meet the new situations 
that are arising. We feel that such a 
study is a national problem, having to do 
with the work in all of the States, and 
that the investigation should, therefore, 
be headed by a national agency, and the 
natural agency for the study is the 
Bureau of Education. 

“‘T have taken the matter up with the 
members of the executive committee and 
I am now, on behalf of that committee, 
officially requesting you to make provision 
for such a study. 

“‘T can assure you that the executive 
committee, as well as the colleges them- 
selves, will give every possible coopera- 
tion in this study and I am certain from 
it will result policies that will be of great 
value in the future development of these 
colleges in their relationship to our 
agricultural and industrial life.” 

Upon receipt of this communication, 
the Commissioner of Education discussed 
the matter with the Secretary of the 
Interior, who immediately gave his ap- 
proval to the project. On May 25, 1926, 
the Commissioner of Education formally 
accepted the invitation of the Land-Grant 
College Association to undertake the 
study of the land-grant colleges. 


Secretary Approved Acceptance of Invitation 


In his letter to President Woods, the 
Commissioner of Education stated: “I 
have discussed with the Secretary of the 
Interior the invitation extended by your 
letter of May 21, 1926, in behalf of the 
Land-Grant College Association. It is 
with his hearty approval that I accept 
this invitation to undertake to provide 
for a general survey of the land-grant 
colleges by the United States Bureau of 
Education.” 

The Secretary of the Interior, Hubert 
Work, presented the matter to President 
Coolidge. The President gave his ap- 
proval and authorized the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget to include an item 


for the study in the estimates for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1927. 

When the project was submitted to the 
Congress during the hearings on the ap- 
propriations for the Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, Congress 
gave assent immediately, with the result 
that an item of $117,000 was included in 
the appropriation to enable the Secretary 
of the Interior, through the Bureau of 
Education, “‘to make a study of the organ- 
ization, administration, and work of the 
land-grant institutions,’ $61,000 being 
available in the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1927, with the provision that specialists 
and experts for this investigation might 
be employed at rates to be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Interior to correspond to 
those cstablished by the classification 
act of 1923. 

With the funds thus provided, and with 
the enthusiastic approval of the President, 
the Congress, and the Secretaries of the 
Interior and Agriculture Departments, 
the Bureau of Education entered upon the 
work of organizing the survey. 


Establishment of the Land-Grant Colleges 


Before entering upon a description of 
the plan of the Bureau of Education for 
this study it might be well to recall 
the circumstances of the establishment of 
the land-grant institutions. It is well 
known that these institutions originated 
indirectly as a result of Federal policy in 
education, which is set forth by President 
Coolidge in a recent address delivered at 
the South Dakota State College, one of the 
land-grant institutions. 

In this address the President said: 
“During the administration of President 
Buchanan the Congress had passed a bill 
providing for a grant of land in the 
several States to establish educational 
institutions in agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts. This bill had been vetoed. 
It is said that Jonathan B. Turner was 
the author of this measure, and that, 
before he was nominated, Lincoln had 
told him that if he were chosen President 
the proposal would have his approval. 
Representative Morrill, of Vermont, later 
Senator for many years, fathered the bill 


in the Congress and it bears his name. 
It was passed and signed by President 
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Lincoln on July 2, 1862. Under its pro- 
visions 30,000 acres of public land for 
each of their Senators and Representa- 
tives in the Congress were given to each 
State to be used for the support of a 
college of agriculture and mechanic arts. 
Under the terms of this law the States 
have established these institutions, which 
in the past 50 years have played such an 
iniportant part in the agricultural life of 
our country.” 


Senator Morrill Overcame Strong Opposition 


Too much credit can not be given to 
Senator Morrill for the vision and states- 
manship which he displayed in fathering 
this act amid a storm of opposition and 
ridicule. The Legislature of Michigan 
had authorized the establishment of a 
State agricultural college in 1857, but 
agricultural education was not at that 
time recognized as a legitimate part of the 
program of higher education. The old- 
established universities and colleges looked 
with suspicion upon this new principle in 
the realm of higher education. ‘‘ Waste of 
public lands and of private fortunes,” 
“another illustration of the folly of 
attempting to make a purse out of a sow’s 
ear,” “‘a doctrinaire experiment that would 
end in failure,’ were some of the gibes 
poked at Senator Morrill’s plan. Senator 
Morrill, undaunted by these criticisms, 
supported his measure with great ability 
and more than ordinary eloqucnce. He 
made the following fervent plea for the 
passage of the act: ‘‘Pass this bill and 
we shall have done something to enable 
the farmer to raise two blades of grass 
instead of one; something for every owner 
of land; something for all who desire to 
own land; something for cheap scientific 
education; something for every man who 
loves intelligence and not ignorance; 
something to induce the farmer’s sons and 
daughters to settle and cluster around 
the old homestead; something to remove 
the last vestige of pauperism from our 
land; something for peace, good order, 
and the better support of Christian 
churches and common schools; something 
to enable sterile railroads to pay dividends; 
something to enable the people to bear the 
enormous expenditures of the National 
Government; something to prevent the 
dispersion of our population, and to 
concentrate it around the best lands of our 
country—places hallowed by church spires 
and mellowed by all the influences of 
time—where the consumer will be placed 
at the door of the producer; something to 
inerease the loveliness of the American 
landscape.” 


Growth of the Land-Grant Colleges 


The Morrill Act of 1862 provided that 
“the income from these lands should 
constitute a Federal fund, the capital of 


which shall be inviolably appropriated by 
each State which may take and claim the 
benefits of this act to the endownient, 
support, and maintenance of at least one 
college where the leading objects shall be, 
without excluding other scientific and 
classical studics and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learning 
as are relatcd to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts in such manner as the 
legislatures of the States may respectively 
prescribe, in order to permit the liberal 
and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and pro- 
fessions of life.” 

As a result of the original act, fathered 
by Senator Morrill and signed by President 
Lincoln, together with amendments and 
supplementary acts, there have developed 
69 institutions in the United States and 
its Territories. There exists to-day at 
least one such institution in every State in 
the Union and one each in Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and Alaska. Massachusetts has 
two such institutions, and in 17 of the 
Southern States there is an additional 
institution provided cxclusively for colored 
students. In approximately one-half of 
the States the land-grant college is an 
integral part of the State university, 
located in the same city or town, but 24 of 
the land-grant institutions are set up in 
separation from the State university and 
under different administration, or exist in 
States where there is no State university. 
These scparated institutions are styled in 
various ways, but usually pass under such 
titles as “State agricultural college,” 
“College of agriculture and mechanic 
arts,” “Institute of technology,’ and 
the like. 


Institutions Have Grown Prodigiously 


These several institutions developed 
very rapidly after the passage of the Mor- 
rill Act, and have grown prodigiously. 
Jt is probably fair to say that they have 
exceeded even the rosy hopes entertained 
by Senator Morrill. 

Traditionally, higher education had no 
relation to the development of agriculture 
or other practical arts. The primary pur- 
pose of the first institutions of higher 
learning in this country was to serve the 
church. All the colonial colleges except 
one were denominationai, and anywhere 
from one-third to one-half of the students 
graduating from Harvard, Princeton, 
Yale, Brown, and similar institutions 
went into the ministry. Previous to the 
passage of the Morrill Act, both Michigan 
and Maryland had undertaken to estab- 
lish agricultural colleges, but agriculture 
was not yet recognized as a science nor as 
a legitimate phase of the college curricu- 
lum. 

The passage of the Morrill Act coin- 
cided with the beginnings of the applica- 
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tion of science to industry, which has so 
enormously multiplied since that day. 
Perhaps it 1s this coincidence with the 
inauguration of the modern scientific era 
which accounts in a large measure for the 
rapid strides that we have made. Never- 
theless, students and funds have come 
With ever increasing volume to the doors 
of these institutions dedicated to the 
development of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. Tens of thousands of 
dollars became hundreds of thousands, 
and hundreds of thousands became mil- 
lions. 

In 1926, there were approximately 6 
times as many students in the land-grant 
colleges as there were in 1905; rcceipts 
were 11 times as great, and the value of 
the property had inereascd five-fold. The 
growth of the land-grant colleges can be 
seen at a glance from the following data 
collected by the Bureau of Education: 


Institutions attended primarily or exclu- 
sively by white students 


1905 1926 
(mistructors_.......-.-22---- 4, 103 22, 245 
MUMCCDIS ccc coon ascucaceees 48, 593 314, 785 
Degrees conferred__.-.-.--- 4, 067 24, 112 
Libraries (volumes).....--- 1, 650, 153 6, 622, 637 
IReCeipiseee.. 2. Se ese $11, 766, 934 | $126, 089, 148 


Value of property_..-...--- | $77, 489, 937 | $397, 110, 979 
| 
Institutions exclusively for negroes 


1905 1926 


1,115 
13, 259 
140 


55, 199 
$3, 130, 353 
$8, 853, 134 


The Bureau of Education did not collect 
figures on expenditures until 1925. In 
1926 the institutions primarily or exclu- 
sively attended by whites expended 
$123,461,679, and the institutions at- 
tended exclusively by negroes expended 
$2,898,977. 


Half the Cost Paid by States 


At the present time approximately 50 
per cent of the revenues enjoyed by the 
land-grant colleges is derived from the 
States, and something over 10 per cent 
comes from the Federal Government. 
Other sources of income are tuition and 
fees, private gifts, etc. Since the passage 
of the Purnell Act, which gives additional 
money to the land-grant colleges, over 
$14,000,000 goes into these institutions 
either directly or indirectly from the Fed- 
eral Treasury. This includes moneys ex- 
pended in extension activities as well as 
resident work. 

The material development of the United 
States, particularly in the West, has re- 
sulted in large measure from the activi- 
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ties of the land-grant colleges. Previous 
to their establishment farmers knew noth- 
ing of the scientific analyses of soils. The 
fertilization of crops by chemical formule 
was not practiced, nor did men know how 
to destroy noxious diseases by the artificial 
culture of serum and toxins. Much of the 
industrial progress of the United States 
has resulted from the research and en- 
gineering science emanating from the 
schools of the mechanic arts. 

Thus, agriculture and manufacturing 
have been stimulated and propagated 
through theseinstitutions. Quoting again 
from the recent address made by President 
Coolidge at the South Dakota State Col- 
lege, the President said: 


Productivity Has Been Greatly Stimulated 


“Tt has been under their(agricultural col- 
leges) inspiration that the amount of pro- 
duction for each person employed has been 
so highly increased and the productivity 
of the soil so greatly stimulated. They 
created a vast agricultural empire lying 
between the Alleghenies and the Rockies, 
which has furnished an increasing food 
supply to meet the demands of our grow- 
ing population.” 

The President goes on to express the 
thought that, indirectly, the land-grant 
institutions were a decisive factor in win- 
ning the World War, as the European na- 
tions were dependent to a considerable 
degree upon this country for foodstuffs 
made possible through scientifie agricul- 
ture, and he adds that these institutions 
have been spiritual values to American 
civilization which equal or surpass the 
economic results. 


Plan and Organization of Study 


Details have not been completely 
worked out nor is space available here to 
give a comprehensive outline regarding 
the plan of the survey. Three general 
principles have been set up by the Bureau 
of Education as a basis for the work: 

(1) The Bureau of Education regards 
the survey as a national study of the ac- 
complishments, the present status, and 
the future objectives of the land-grant 
type of education and not a collection of 
surveys of individual institutions. 

(2) The bureau feels that the success of 
the survey depends largely upon the im- 


partiality and thoroughness with which it - 


may discover facts and make construc- 
tive recommendations. Therefore, it will 
be the policy of the bureau to maintain 
entire control of the work and assume 
responsibility for the report. At the 
same time, it is planned to utilize to the 
fullest extent all of these groups, agencies, 
and individuals who are now organized to 
carry on and promote the interests of 
special aspects of land-grant college 
education. The leaders and the rank and 
file of land-grant college education will be 
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freely eonsulted and given opportunity 
to express opinions. Close contact will 
be maintained with the services in the 
Department of Agriculture which articu- 
late with the land-grant colleges. The 
personnel for the survey staff outside the 
bureau’s permanent staff will be obtained 
in large part from those engaged in admin- 
istration and instruction in the land-grant 
colleges. 

(3) In the broadest sense, the functions 
of the land-grant colleges, as defined by 
the Morrill Act and as developed during 
their past history, are regarded by the 
Bureau of Education to be public and 
democratic in nature, with ideals, prac- 
tical purposes, and objectives which are 
worthy of full recognition in the field of 
higher education. 

To accomplish these purposes, it is pro- 
posed to employ outside specialists who 
will work with the specialists in the 
Bureau of Education. All the work will 
be done under the direction of the Com- 
missioner of Education. Dr. Arthur J. 
Klein, chief of the division of higher 
education, will be immediately in charge 
and director of the survey. 


General Advisory Committee Formed 


As already stated, the regular specialists 
of the staff of the Bureau of Education 
will be supplemented for the purposes of 
this study by experts drawn from al! parts 
of the country, particularly from the per- 
sonnel now engaged at the land-grant 
colleges. A general advisory committee 
has been formed, with representatives 
from the major interests involved in this 
study. The Hon. Hubert Work, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, will act as chairman 
of the advisory committee. The Hon. 
W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, 
will represent the Department of Agri- 
culture and agricultural interests on the 
committee. Dr. Raymond A. Pearson, 
president of the University of Maryland 
and chairman of the executive committee 
of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, has been chosen by the 
association to represent it on this com- 
mittee. In addition, the Bureau of 
Education has designated Dr. Charles A. 
Lory, president of the Colorado Agricul- 
tural College, as a member representing 
the separated land-grant college. Dr. 
Lotus D. Coffman, president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been desig- 
nated as a representative of that type of 
institution which is integrated with the 
State university. President R. 8. Wilkin- 
son, of the State Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of South Carolina, has 
been designated ‘by the conference of 
presidents of negro land-grant colleges to 
represent those institutions set up exclu- 
sively for negroes. Miss Martha Van 
Renssalaer, director of home economies of 
Cornell University, has been designated as 


a member of the advisory committee to 
represent home economics and the educa- 
tion of women. Dr. Samuel W. Stratton, 
president of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, has been placed upon the 
committee as a representative of techni- 
cal engineering. Dr. Francis G. Blair, 
State superintendent of public instruction 
of Illinois and past president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, has been 
designated as a representative of public 
education. This constitutes the general 
advisory committee. One or two addi- 
tional members may be added to this 
committee 


Liaison Committees Have Been Designated 


The executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities will act as a liaison between 
the bureau and the association. In addi- 
tion, each section and subsection of the 
association has been asked to designate a 
committee or subcommittee to act as a 
medium of contact between the survey 
and the group of their special interest. 
The American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation has been asked to designate a com- 
mittee to act as a liaison between the 
survey and those who are interested in 
the professional training of veterinarians. 
It has also been asked to appoint a com- 
mittee to present the views of the veteri- 
narians with reference to the veterinarian 
training in the regular agricultural course. 
The association of governing boards of 
State universities and allied institutions 
will be asked to designate a committee 
for contact with the survey with reference 
to methods of controlling and financing 
land-grant colleges. Further contacts 
of this kind will be established as occasion 
arises. Among others it is hoped to secure 
the cooperation of the editors of the agri- 
cultural press. 


Director Has Visited All the Institutions 


Doctor Wein, director of the survey, 
has already made a preliminary visit to all 
the land-grant institutions in the conti- 
nental United States, with the exception 
of those exclusively designed for negroes. 
The latter have been visited by other 
members of the bureau staff. These 
visits have already afforded personal 
interviews by Doctor Klein, lasting from 
one to three hours, with more than 400 
presidents, directors, and deans. 

An extensive amount of material al- 
ready available with reference to the 
land-grant colleges has been collected in 
the Bureau of Education and is now 
being digested preliminary to the collec- 
tion of further data. 

All the lines of activity and interest and 
the relationships of the land-grant col- 
leges will be covered by the survey. This 
means that the organization of the pro- 
cedure must be upon functional lines. 

The activities and interests which have 
now been listed for study are included 
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under the following topical heads. This 
statement ig. tentative. Additions and 
changes will undoubtedly be made in the 
subjects of study: Organization and ad- 
ministration; finances; personnel prob- 
lems (staff); student relation and welfare; 
curricula; libraries; agriculture; enginecr- 
ing; home economics and education for 
women; arts and sciences; teacher train- 
ing; veterinary medicine; extension, home 
demonstration, and club work; expcri- 
ment station and research; improvement 
of teaching; social and economic relation- 
ships; military training; physical plant; 
forestry. 


Detailed Information Procured by Questionnaires 


Obviously, it would not be practicable 
to have a specialist in each of the lines 
of inquiry visit every institution, as the 
cost would be prohibitive. It is equally 
obvious that only specialists, in consulta- 
tion with their colleagues, can properly 
plan the outlines of the inquiry in each 
field of activity. The procedure which 
has been adopted by the survey, there- 
fore, provides for the employment of 
persons selected from each of the fields of 
inquiry, for the purpose of making a pre- 
liminary plan and preparing a detailed 
questionnaire for obtaining the informa- 
tion required in each special field. 

These questionnaires will then be as- 
sembled, coordinated, and consolidated. 
Questionnaires will first be filled out so 
far as practicable by members of the 
survey staff, with information available 
in the Washington office; later they will 
make personal visits to the institutions. 
The president of each institution will be 
asked to appoint a committee to cooperate 
with the survey staff in making sugges- 
tions and in completing the question- 
naires. The questionnaires will be left 
for the consideration of these committees 
and will be returned by them to Wash- 
ington. 

A brief school will be held for the benefit 
of those members of the staff who are 
going to the field, in order to give the 
specialists who have planned the question- 
naires an opportunity to explain them and 
indicate the lines of further inquiry 


Results of Survey 


After the collection of data and material 
through the questionnaires and field work, 
tentative reports will be compiled in cach 
of the fields of inquiry by specialists. In 
some instances it may be advisable, after 
the tentative reports are ready, to hold 
further conferences with experts for the 
purpose of further suggestion and criticism. 
Finally, two reports will be made, one of a 
technical nature and one written in a 
more popular style which will contain a 
summary of the entire survey and will 
be easily intelligible to the layman. 

It is now 65 years since the passage of 
the Morrill Act, which fostered the land- 


grant colleges. During all these years 
these institutions have been carrying on, 
growing and expanding, and making 
increasing contributions to the national 
life. The leaders in these institutions 
have arrived at a point where they believe 
that some appraisement should be made 
of the work and that their future activities 
may be charted on more accurate informa- 
tion than is now available. Many 
problems have arisen, for the solution of 
which accurate information is not avail- 
able. Problems relating to organization, 
financing, curriculum reconstruction, rela- 
tionship to other institutions, particularly 
articulation with the program of other 
State institutions, and stmilar matters 
need to be carefully studied. 

The agricultural industry of the Nation 
has been facing a difficult situation. 
Plans for Federal relief are being discussed. 
More than a half century ago the Federal 
Government inaugurated a policy of 
stimulating agricultural industry and 
science through the bounties to the land- 
grant colleges. In the present situation 
the effects of this policy should be care- 
fully evaluated. No comprehensive pro- 
gram of Federal relief in the field of 
agriculture can ignore the steps already 
taken and the policies which are now so 
deeply rooted in the national life. 
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“Visits and “Journeys”’ for Lon- 
don Pupils 


An educational visit is an excursion, 
approved by the inspector, during a 
school session. The places visited are 
famous public buildings like the Tower, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminister Abbey; 
gardens like those at Kew and Hampton 
Court; the national art galleries and 
museums, the Zoological Gardens; and 
docks and factories where industrial and 
commercial processes are carried on. 
The whole cost of these visits is borne by 
the council; limits are fixed for admission 
and traveling expenses. Visits to Shake- 
spearcan performances are allowed, and 
special performances are arranged for 
school children at which the entire seating 
accommodation of certain theaters is 
reserved. 

A school journey is a visit for a week or 
a fortnight by parties of school children 
under charge of two or more teachers to a 
place of geographical, historical, or eco- 
nomic interest. The first school journeys 
were made in 1896. In that year a 
Liverpool and a London school, each un- 
known to the other, organized its first 
school journey. Originally intended as a 
means of developing the social experiences 
of children in elementary schools, it has 
now become an extramural system of 
education for many schools. It has 
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spread from the elementary school to 
central, day continuation, trade and 
secondary schools, and even to schools 
for the mentally defective and to reform- 
atory and industrial schools. In a modi- 
fied form it has been adopted in evening 
institutes to suit adolescent and adult 
requirements. Fostered by the School 
Journey Association, a body almost 
exclusively composed of teachers, and 
by local support at places visited, the 
school itincraries now include continental 
towns and countries and English manu- 
facturing areas as well as country and 
seaside resorts. 

Substantial grants in aid are given by 
the London County Council, and indirectly 
by the board of education, to, schools 
participating. The balance of the cost is 
met by parental contributions, school 
funds, and private support. School jour- 
ney camps have been organized and special 
traveling and other accommodation facili- 
ties secured. The immediate aim of the 
school journey is to illustrate school 
lessons in literature, history, civics or 
geography; to enable the children to do 
field work in nature study, map reading, 
drawing, and other practical out-of-doors 
subjects. But, undoubtedly, its ultimate 
achievements are greater than its im- 
mediate aims; it makes the parent an 
eager ally of the school in social and 
educational activities, and it teaches 
children those amenities of thought and 
conduct, both amongst themselves and 
amongst strangers, which spring from an 
experienced and disciplined mind.—‘‘The 
London Education Service,’’ 1927, published 
by The Education Committee, London 
County Council. 


Recent Publications of the Bureau 
of Education 


The following publications have been 
issued recently by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. 
Orders for them should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
accompanied by the price indicated: 

Bibliography of studies in secondary edu- 
cation. Eustace E. Windes. (Bulletin, 
1927, No. 27.) 10 cents. 

Nursery-kindergarten-primary educa- 
tion in 1924-1926. Mary Dabney Davis. 
(Bulletin, 1927, No. 28.) 10 cents. 

Industrial education. Maris M. Prof- 


fitt. (Bulletin, 1927, No. 29.) 5 cents. 
Higher cducation. Arthur J. IWdein. 
(Bulletin, 1927, No. 34.) 10 cents. 
Music in platoon schools. Will Ear- 
hart. (City school leaflet, No. 27.) 
5 cents. 


Some publications in the field of kinder- 
garten-primary education. Mary Dab- 
ney Davis. (City school leaflet, No. 28.) 
5 cents.— Mary S. Phillips. 
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Dairy Project for Intermediate Schools 


By FLORENCE C. FOX 
Assistant Specialist, Bureau of Education 


ANY SCHOOLS in the United 
M States are including in their fall 
and winter programs the study 
of the dairy as a project that is elose to 
the child’s interest. The dairy project 
offers a wide field of study through lessons 
in modern methods of dairying, the con- 
struction of silos and dairy barns, of 
motor churns, cream separators, and 
cheese presses. The sterilization of dairy 
utensils and the process of milk Pasteuri- 
zation as lessons in chemistry, bear the 
closest relation to the child’s health and 
well-being. These may well be woven 
into our plans for projects as we look for 
subjects in science that hold an absorb- 
ing interest for the child. 

A baekground of faets on this subject is 
essential if the teacher would meet suc- 
cessfully all the problems that arise in the 
daily classroom recitation. Some of these 
problems are discussed in this article but 
are presented in the form of reading les- 
sons to obviate the necessity for adapta- 
tion of source material to the children by 
teachers who have not such material at 
hand and have also little time for the 
research needed in preparing the Icssons. 
As given here they are designed for pupils 
in the intermediate grades. Should the 
primary teacher desire to use them as 
reading lessons she will find little diffi- 
culty in adapting them to the children in 
the lower grades. 


LESSON I 
Cows of Other Days 


A long time ago when cows were wild 
they lived in the forest. They loved to 
eat the long grass that grew there, and to 
drink the cool water of the brooks that 
rippled by on their way to the river. 

Here they made a home for their calves 
and taught them to take eare of themselves 
while their mothers were away getting 
food. 

Bears and wolves lived in the forest 
and the little calves were very helpless. 
The mother cow made a bed of red and 
yellow leaves which was just the color of 
her calf. Then she taught it to lie very 
quietly when it heard any sound in the 
bushes. Hiding it safely among the 
leaves, she went away to the forest to 
feed. If a wolf came near the bed the 
little calf lay so still that the wolf did not 
know it was there. 

All day the mother was away feeding, 
gathering in the long juicy stems of the 
grasses with her tongue, and breaking 
thein off with her teeth. 

She swallowed her food quickly, not 
stopping to chew it. Then, at night, 
back she came to her baby to feed and to 
pet it, to lie by its side, and to chew the 
food she had eaten during the day. 

In the morning she went out again 
with other mothers and fathers of the 


herd to feed in the wide open places where 
the grass grew long and tender. 

One of the herd was the leader, and the 
others followed meekly wherever he chose 
to go. They loved to wander by the 
streams of water and to stand in the 
marshy places along the banks. They 
stood for hours in the shallow water, 
chewing their cuds, and switching the 
flies with their long tails. 

They could walk easily in the soft wet 
soil along the strdams, for the split in 
their hoofs helped them to draw their feet 
out of the mud. 

Sometimes a pack of wolves followed the 
herd. When the cows heard them com- 
ing they made ready to reeeive them. 
They formed themselves into a cirele with 
their heads out, and waited. In the 
center of the circle were the weak cows 
and younger ones. On the outside of the 
circle stood the big bulls and the strongest 
cows with their heads lowered and their 
long sharp horns waiting for the attack. 

On came the wolves, barking and 
yelping, and the bristling horns received 
them. The wolves were tossed and 
pierced by the horns and trampled with 
the hoofs of the angry herd. They were 
glad to slink back into the forest. 

Silent reading.— Take a walk to some 
pasture where a cow is feeding. Wateh 
her eat grass. Notice her hoofs and 
watch her step over the soft ground. 
Watch her chew her cud. Notice the 
horns of a bull, how strong they are, 
and how heavy and strong his head is. 


How the Cow Came to America 


In Plymouth, during the first year of 
the settlement, there was no milk to be 


The American bison is the cow’s cousin 
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had. There were no cows in this new 
land when the white men came over 
from the old country. 

Where there is no milk, there is no 
cream and butter, and the boys and 
girls of the Plymouth colony often longed 
for the good old days in England. They 
missed more than anything else the mugs 
of sweet milk and the golden butter 


The butter came at last, and word 
went round the village. Busy house- 
Wives came with their husbands to sec 
the new butter. It tasted all the sweeter 
because they had waited so long for it. 

And often, after this, when there was 
plenty of milk and butter and cream and 
even cheese in the village, some one would 
say: “No butter will ever taste so good 


Children enjoy making posters from colored paper 


that were served with every meal in their 
old home. 

So they dipped their bread in the meat 
gravy which their mothers made to take 
the place of butter. For the woods were 
full of game, and wild turkeys and 
venison were common dishes in the new 
settlement. But nothing can quite take 
the place of a glass of milk and a slice 
of bread and butter. 

It was a great day, as you can see, 
when the good ship Charity brought’ over 
to Plymouth a load of cattle from 
England. Three cows and a bull came 
wading in to the shore from the vessel, 
and all the people hurried down to see 
the new cattle. 

But there was no milk for the children 
to drink, even then. It was saved for 
the old people who could not eat meat 
and for the sick who necded it. It was 
seven long months before any cream 
could be spared for butter. Other cows 
had been added to the herd, and there 
were 17 head of cattle before Mistress 
Higgins made the first butter. 

That was a day long to be remembered. 
John Alden had made Mistress Higgins 
a fine pew churn, and she had waited 
jong to use it. Now she rolled it out 
on her doorstep and began to churn the 
cream that she had saved from the 
milkings. She made a pretty picture 
in her white kerchief and cap, and people 
passing called to know how the butter 
Was coming. Up and down the dasher 
flew, and at last the yellow flakes began 
to show around the handle of the dasher. 


as Mistress Higgins’s butter on the first 
churning day.” 


LESSON II 


The Dairy Farm 


On a dairy farm the cows live together 
in a herd. On the cover is a picture of a 
herd of cows on a dairy farm in New Jersey. 

The dairy farmer likes to keep onc 
family of cows on his farm. Strange to 
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say, there are only four breeds of dairy 
cows which are very good. Some of these 
breeds are noted for their rich milk 
which is good for butter making. Some 
breeds give more milk than others. If 
the farmer lives near a large city where 
there is a good market for milk he likes a, 
breed of cows that are good milkers. If 
he wants to sell cream to the creamery or 
to make butter on his own farm he chooses 
a breed of cows whose milk is rich in 
butterfat. 

The dairy farmer likes to own stock that 
is “registered.” That means that each 
cow’s name is in the book that contains 
the names of all the cows of that family. 
Then the number of pounds of milk that 
she gives each year is recorded, and the 
number of pounds of butterfat in her milk. 
If she gives more than other cows she 
becomes a champion cow in her family 
and her name becomes known to all the 
dairymen in the country. The cow that 
gives more milk than any other cow in the 
world becomes the world champion. 


The Model Milking Room 


A model milking house on a dairy farm 
in New Jersey doesn’t look much like the 
stables where the barnyard cow is milked. 
The floor and walls are of cement. All 
the woodwork is painted white and the 
room is light and airy. 

The pipes which run through the room 
are full of fresh water which comes from 
the well by the windmill. The water is 
pumped up from the deep well and is 
stored in a tank for use on the farm. 
Long rubber tubes are fastened to the 
pipes and before the cows are brought 
into the room to be milked the room is 
washed from the top to the floor. Each 
window is rinsed with the fresh water, the 


Milk was sold from open cans before we knew of germs 
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ceiling and the walls are washed down 
and then the floor is scrubbed until every 
part of it is as clean as water can make it. 

Then the cows are brushed and combed, 
their bags are washed, and they are led 
into their places to be milked. 
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in the buggy. Where milk is exposed to 
the open air the germs will find their way 
into it. They are carried in the dust of 


the street and they lurk in the dark 
corners of stables and barns that are not 
flooded with 


fresh air and sunshine. 


Milk is now carried to the city in closed cans 


The milkers are dressed in white duck 
which is easily washed and kept clean. 
Their hands are clean and their hair is 
covered with a white cap. 

Their pails have been scalded and are as 
clean as hot steam can make them. The 
pails have a tight fitting cover so that no 
dirt can get into the milk when it is car- 
ried to the milk house. Do you think 
that this milk will be clean and without 
germs? Would you like to see a picture 
of a drop of milk that came from this 
milking house? It is called certified milk 
because it is the cleanest milk that is sold 
by the dairymen of this country. 


Raw Milk 


Raw milk that has not been handled 
carefully is not clean. Perhaps the stable 
where the cow was milked had not been 
cleaned. Perhaps the milkers’ hands 
were not clean, or perhaps the cow’s bag 
had not been washed as it should have 
been. 

However that may be, it is full of dirt. 
There are millions of little germs in it, and 
of course, many, many times more germs 
in a pint or a quart of this milk. 

These little groups of germs will make 
us sick if we are not strong enough to 
overcome them. Many babies, little 
children, and even mothers and fathers 
may die cvery year from these germs. 

If the cows and their milking places 
are kept clean there will be very few 
germs in the milk. They do not grow 
where there is fresh air and clean water 
and where the cans and pans and strain- 
ing cloths that are used about the milk are 
sterilized and kept clean. 

A drop of impure raw milk looks like 
the milk that is being sold from the cans 


If we keep our milk tightly covered these 
germs will find it harder to get in and 
spoil it for drinking and cooking. 


Certified Milk 


The dairyman who sells certified milk 
is very carcful to keep it clean and to see 
that no dirt gets into it. 

Ile keeps the cow’s stables where they 
sleep clean by washing them every morn- 
ing with clean water when the cows have 
gone out to the pasture. He keeps the 
cooling room clean by washing it as he 
washes the milking house. 

All the pails, the cans, and the cloth 
strainers which this dairyman uses are 


sterilized with steam after they are used. 

This milk is called certified milk 
because the dairyman signs a contract to 
keep his milk clean. He has a certificate 
which the State board of health has given 
him. They look at his milk through a 
glass that magnifies and if there are no 
bad germs in it they give him a paper 
which says that his milk is as clean as it 
can be made. 

If you look at a picture of raw milk and 
then at a picture of certified milk under a 
glass that magnifies you will see that it 
pays to take good care of cows and their 
milk. 

Certified milk costs more money than 
any other kind of milk. It takes so 
many pcople to take care of the cows and 
to wash and brush them and keep them 
clean. It takes so much time to wash 
the milking house and the cooling house 
and to sterilize all the cans, pails, and 
cloths that are used in a dairy that the 
dairyman has to charge a big price for his 
milk. 

Pasteurized Milk 


Pasteurized milk is not raw milk and it 
may not be certified milk, but it is good 
to drink and to use in cooking. It has 
been heated until all the germs in it have 
been killed. There is a story about this 
milk and why it is called ‘‘ Pasteurized.” 

Doctor Pasteur lived in the city of Paris 
in France, and took care of the sick people 
there. One summer he was called to see 
a sick baby, and he asked the mother what 
food she had given her baby. The mother 
said, ‘‘ Milk, nothing but milk.”” Soon the 
doctor was called to see another sick baby, 
and then another, and many more, and 
in every house he asked the same ques- 
tion: ‘‘What has this baby eaten?” and 
the mothers all said: ‘‘ Nothing but milk.” 


The reindeer is another of the cow’s cousins 
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The doctor asked to see some of the 
milk. He took it to his office and looked 
at it through a glass that magnifies. He 
saw all the germs in it and knew what 
made the babies sick. 

Now the doctor went to work to make 
the milk safe and to find some way to 
kill the germs in it. He heated it over a 
fire until it was very hot and then cooled 
it quickly. This made the milk good and 
sweet. That is the reason why this kind 
of milk is called ‘‘Pasteurized milk.” 
After that Pasteurized milk was used 
everywhere. It is a law now in many 
cities that only Pasteurized milk can be 
sold to customers and it must be sold 
within two days after it has been Pas- 
teurized. 

Pasteurtzing Milk 


There are many large Pasteurizing 
plants in our large cities. Large vats are 
on the upper floor of the room, and are 


filled with hot milk. The milk runs down 


from the upper floor through the pipes to 
the vats on the second floor and from 
here to the first floor into the machines 
that fill the bottles. As fast as a dozen 
bottles are filled and covered, the men 
pack them into boxes and send them to 
the cold-storage room, where they are 
ready to be hauled away. 

The milk is kept as cool here as in the 
eooling room on the dairy farm. The air 
in this room is about 38 degrees both 
winter and summer. 

The pipes in the top of the cooling room 
are filled with brine or salty water. These 
pipes turn so cold that they cool the air 
in the room and the milk is kept at just 
the right temperature. 


Selling Milk—In Days Gone By 


This is a picture of the selling of milk in 
America in the old days before we bottled 
our milk and pasteurized it. Even the 
best of milk: would be spoiled if it were 
sold in this way. No pains are taken to 
keep the milk clean. The driving reins 
are tied around one can, and the handle 
of the dipper is sticking out of the other. 
Both covers are partly off the cans of 
milk. The dust of the street blows into 
the milk. The horse’s tail switches the 
dirt over and into the cans. Even the 
driver and the boy in the buggy look 
untidy. 

You can easily picture the barn where 
this milk came from. The stable where 
the cows are milked has not been cleaned. 
The cows have not been brushed and their 
bags have not been washed before milking. 
The pails and cans are not clean. They 
are sour because they have not been 
scalded and the germs in them have not 
been killed by sterilizing the pans and cans 
and the straining cloths. Many changes 
have been made since this man peddled 
milk in open cans. The boards of health 


have looked at this milk and found it 
full of germs that make people sick. 
Laws have becn passed that milk can 
not be sold in this way. This has led 
to the selling of certified milk and pas- 
teurized milk in all our large cities. 

Now the milk from the dairy farm is 
sent to the city in cans loaded onto trucks, 
After the milk is strained from the pail 
into the can it is not opened until it 
reaches the pasteurizing plant in the city. 
The cans are carried to the railway station 
and are loaded into refrigerator cars 
where the temperature is kept at about 
38 degrees so the milk will not sour. 
Then it is sent to the pasteurizing plant 
and from there it is delivered to customers 
in the city. 


Drinking Milk in School 


Boys and girls are measured in school 
to sce if they are growing as they should. 
Some children need a change of food and 
some need more food than they are getting. 
Milk is the best food for growing boys and 
girls that is known in the world to-day. 
It has in it the kinds of food that meat 
and vegetables and bread contain. Many 
schools serve a glass of milk every day to 
any child who wishes to drink it. 

If you do not like the taste of milk try 
a little chocolate sirup in it. This is 
the way to make the sirup: Take two 


_squares of chocolate and put half a cup 


of sugar and a half cup of water with it. 
Let it boil until it is like a sirup. When 
you want to drink a glass-of milk and 
do not like the taste of it put a table- 
spoonful of chocolate sirup in it. You 
will like it very much and will want a 
second glass to drink. 


LESSON III 
The Cow’s Cousin, The Reindeer 


The Eskimos in Alaska own many 
herds of reindeer, and Mr. Anti is one of 
these Eskimos. There are hundreds of 
reindeer in Mr. Anti’s herd and Ole, the 
herd boy, with the dogs, helps him to 
take care of them. For a reindeer herd 
is like a herd of cattle on the western 
plains; it must be watched day and night. 

If it is summer the reindcer wander 
through the green valleys and eat the 
grass and moss and the young sprouts 
of the willows which grow by the streams. 
If it is winter they eat the moss that 
grows under the snow. 

At night the herd stays quietly feeding 
or resting near the camp. The Eskimo 
herders take turns in watching the 
reindeer. In the winter, they use their 
sleeping bags. When a storm comes they 
crawl into their sleeping bags, pull them 
up over their heads, and lie down in the 
snow. Here they are snug and warm, 
for the snow cannot reach them nor the 
wind find its way through their warm 
covers. 
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Sometimes the wolves come at night 
and try to reach the deer. The dogs hear 
them and begin to bark. This frightens 
the herd and sometimes they start to 
run, and there is danger of a stampede of 
the whole herd, over the snow, through 
the dark night. The herders jump out 
of their bags and shoot at the wolves, who 
slink away. The dogs go after the stray 
reindeer and bring them back to the herd, 
and soon everything 1s quiet again. 

Often, in the winter, a big snow storm 
eomes up and the snow falls for three or 
four days until it gets so deep that the 
deer are nearly covered over with it. 
But they do not mind that. They wade 
through the snow and dig their way down 
to the moss with their front hoofs. 

There are many hard wind storms in 
the reindeer country. The wind sweeps 
the snow off the hills and piles it in drifts 
in the valleys. Then the deer cannot be 
driven to their feeding grounds. They 
must eat what moss they can find on the 
hill tops. 


The Cow’s Cousin, the Bison 


Long ago, when the wild cow lived in 
the. forest, her cousin, the bison, lived on 
the plains in this country. They wan- 
dered over the open places much as the 
cow wandered through the forest. 

Great herds of them, before man came 
to their land, moved together over their 
feeding grounds, eating through the day 
and at night marching to the river to 
drink. They were very fond of salt and 
took long journeys to their salt licks. 

An old captain of the herd led them 
over the paths which other herds had 
trod for thousands of years. These trails 
which the bison made were worn for 
many centuries into paths as hard as our 
highways are to-day and were the first 
roads which the white men used in their 
journeys through the country when they 
first came to this country. 

Only a few of these bison are left now 
in this country. The white hunter and 
the Indian have killed them for their 
valuable hides, out of which buffalo 
robes were made and leather goods were 
manufactured. Herd after herd have 
been wiped out by these careless hunters 
until no trace of them remains to-day on 
the western plains. 

The Great Plains have been plowed and 
sown to wheat, and busy farmers reap 
and harvest grain on the land where once 
the bison lived. : 

A few bison have been saved as curi- 
osities. You may sometimes see them in 
the public park or in the zoo of some ~ 
large city. There they stand behind the 
wire fences which shut them in, all day 
chewing their cuds and dreaming, per- 
haps, of their old life, free and wild on the 
plains. 
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New Books in Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian, Bureau of Education 


Davis, CALVIN OLIN. Our evolving high- 
school curriculum. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y., World book company [1927] 
ix, 8301p. tables, diagrs. 8°. 


In view of the searehing analysis to which the 
secondary-sehool curriculum is now being subjected, 
Professor Davis’s book is designed to give a clearer 
understanding of what the present curriculum is- 
sues are and how they are being attacked. The 
necessary perspective is afforded by tracing the 
evolution of the eurrieulum from its origin, bringing 
out particularly the American developments of the 
past half eentury. The nature of youth is then 
diseussed, with a summary of the outstanding con- 
elusions whieli have been reached by investigators. 
The aims and objeetives, the theories as to the 
funetion of the high school, comprise a group of 
problems brought out in detail. The educational 
values that inhere in the different school subjects 
are next examined. The final group of problems 
dealt with is coneerned with the administrative 
aspeets of the eurrieulum. Another feature is an 
extended compilation of data from many different 
currieula seleeted from typical communities, 


Davis, Guy Pratr. What shall the 
public schools do for the feeble-minded? 
A plan for special-school training under 
public-school auspices. Cambridge, 
Harvard university press, 1927. xviii, 
225 p. tables, diagrs., forms. 8°. 
(Harvard studies in education, pub. 
under the direction of the Graduate 
school of education, volume X). 


Dr. Walter E. Fernald, who died in 1924, 
achieved great success in administering the Mas- 
saehusetts School for the Feeble-minded at Waver- 
ley. This study applies Doctor Fernald’s educa- 
tional system of the feeble-minded to the training 
of mental defectives in the public schools. The 
book is suggestive for public-school administrators 
who are in doubt how to handle feeble-minded 
ehildren among normal class groups. 


Fries, CHARLES CARPENTER. The teach- 
ing of the English language. New 
York, Thomas Nelson and sons, 1927. 
2 30 Jl, Ist yo. 1, 


The modern scientific view of language is inter- 
preted in this book in a practieal way for teachers. 
It presents not only a eriticism of the older views 
and practices, but also offers the principles of a 
eonstructive program and defines the objective of 
such teaching. It does not offer a detailed program 
for the study of English, but aims primarily to 
provide guiding prineiples of teaching. 


Hitiecas, Mito B., ed. The class- 
room teacher. Chicago, The classroom 
teacher, ine. [1927] Vols.1-7,10. 8v. 
illus., tables, diagrs. 8°. 


When completed, this work will eomprise 12 
volumes, which have been divided into three units, 
The first volume deals with professional subjects 
applieable to all grades, and is intended for use with 
any one of the three units. Volumes 2, 3, 4, and 5 
are coneerned with the work of the first three grades. 
Volumes 6 to 9, inclusive, deal with the work for 
grades 4, 5, and 6. Volumes 10 to 12, inclusive, 
cover the work for grades 7, 8, and 9, or the junior 
high sehool. The seetions on special topics in these 
volumes are composed by authorities in their 
respective subjects, in sueh a way as to give teachers 


Kewitey, Truman Lez. 


Iknox, Rose B. 


practical help both in professionalized subjeet mat- 
ter and in method. Dr. Milo B. Hillegas is editor 
in chicf, assisted by Drs. Thomas B. Briggs, W. C. 
Bagley, and others. 


Interpretation 
of educational measurements. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., World book com- 
pany [1927] xiii, 363 p. tables, diagrs. 
8°. (Measurement and adjustment 
series, ed. by L. M. Terman) 


The purpose of this book is to offer certain guides 
in the interpretation of test scores and to reveal the 
errors involved—all with a view to a saner, a more 
widespread, and at the same time a more penetrat- 
ing use of sueh measures. The most radical de- 
partures from the treatments of earlier texts dealing 
with mental measurements arc, first, a study of 
achievement and intclligence measures in their 
mutual relationships rather than separately; second, 
an emphasis upon measures of reliability and an 
attempt to determine the trustworthiness of all 
eonelusions reached; and third, the publieation of 
the ratings for general excellence for purposes of 
individual measurement and diagnoses of all the 
well-known intelligenee and educational tests, by 
scleeted judges. 


School activities and 
equipment; a guide to materials and 
equipment for elementary schools. 
Boston, New York [etc.], Houghton 
Mifflin company [1927] xxx, 386 p. 
illus., plates. 12°. 


In this book, the author has summarized 
the results of her own extensive experience, 
aud the experiences also of many other 
teachers, in the selection, use, and testing 
of many educative activities and materials. 
Ilere is a compilation which attempts to 
select and organize some of the scattered 
information about school materials, supplies, 
and equipment, and to place this in an 
educational setting, which ineludes the prin- 
ciples of selection and use and discussion 
of sources, care, and method. The study is 
Planned for the entire elementary school 
from the kindergarten through the sixth or 
seventh grades. The educational back- 
ground is that of John Dewey, Frederick G. 
Bonser, and others of the same modern 
school. Professor Bonser eontributes an 
introduction to the volume. 


Murse.u, James L. Principles of musi- 


cal education. New York, The 
Macmillan company, 1927. xvi, 300 p. 
8°. (Experimental education series, 


ed. by M. V. O’Shea.) 


These pages present a comprehensive study of 
the methods, the aims, and the ageneies of musieal 
education, based on our current seientific knowledge 
of the psychology of musie. 


OcBurn, W1LL1AM FimipInG, and GOLDEN- 


WEISER, ALEXANDER, eds. The social 
sciences and their interrelations. Bos- 
ton, New York [ctc.} Houghton, Mifflin 
company [1927] viii, 506 p. 8°. 

Much study is deservedly being directed at 
present to the interrelations and educational bear- 
ings of the social sciences. Last month a volume 


by Edgar Dawson and others, on teaehing the 
social studies was mentioned in this department of 


OSBORN, 


Symonps, Prrciva, M. 


Tuomas, CHARLES SWAIN. 


Tippett, JamEs 8., and others. 


Sehool Life, and the present book treats the same 
group of subjeets more widely, with particular atten- 
tion to their interrelations. 1t comprises a score or 
more of essays by various specialists in their respec- 
tive ficlds and illustrating diverse points of view. 
The work aims to present an integral picture of the 
present interrelations of the soeial sciences; with 
partieular reference to the United States, and to set 
forth the potentialities for future developments. 
The prevalenee of specialization in individual social 
seienees emphasizes the need for a manual like this 
to orient the student in a comprehensive view of the 
entire field. William H. Kilpatrick, of Columbia 
University, contributes a ehapter on “The social 
sciences and edueation.” 


Henry Farrrietp. Creative 
education in school, college, university, 
and museum. Personal observation 
and experience of the half century, 
1877-1927. New York, London, 
Charles Scribner’s sons, 1927. xiv, 360 
p. front., plates (ports.). 12°. 


A selection of 40 or 50 of the author’s educational 
addresses, some historical and others relating to 
present conditions, grouped here by topies, and 
furnished with an entirely new introduction and 
closing chapter. 


Measurement 
in secondary education. New York, 
The Macmillan company, 1927. xvii, 
588 p. tables, diagrs. 8°. 


Measurement in secondary education, aceording 
to this book, makes use of certain facts and principles 
whieh are different from those in the older and 
better established measurements in the elementary 
school. These conditions raise specific problems, 
which the author notes, in conneetion with the use 
of derived units in interpreting test scores, in the 
grouping of pupils, in marking, and in prediction 
and guidance. The book holds that a truly seien- 
tific use of measurements in the high school awaits 
the development of standardized tests in the high- 
sehool subjects. Informal tests, however, are recog- 
nized as important and essential instruments which 
must be used until they can be replaced by stand- 
ardized tests. 


The teaching 
of English in the secondary school. 
Rev. ed. Boston, New York [etce.] 
Houghton, Mifflin company [1927] xxii, 
604 p. 12°. (Riverside textbooks in 
education, ed. by E. P. Cubberley.) 


In this new edition the general theory on whieh 
this text was founded 10 years ago remains intact. 
The newer portions are largely in the nature of 
amplifications. A separate seetion is now devoted 
to spelling. Another nev. chapter takes up the 
topic of seales and measures. Suggestions for précis 
writing are ineluded, and a fuller bibliography and 
a list of study questions have been added for each 
chapter. 


Curricu- 
lum making in an elementary school, 
by the staff of the elementary division 
of the Lincoln school of Teachers 
college, Columbia university. Boston, 
New York [etc.}] Ginn and company 
[1927] vi, 359 p. front., illus., tables, 
diagrs. 12°. 

Ten years have passed since work at the Lincoln 
school of Teachers college began. This book is the 
first combined effort to give a rather comprehensive 
view of the whole elementary division of the school. 
The staff of the elementary division has eooperated 


in produeing this record, in which each member has 
contributed, planned, and criticized. 
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HAT TEACHER is greatest who creates within the 
ike an atmosphere of freedom, growth, and re- 

sponsibility. That principal is greatest who gives 
teachers the maximum freedom and who secures the largest 
growth and self-imposed responsibility. That superintend- 
ent is greatest who is most able to develop principals and 
teachers and to keep them free in their work with the 
children. That system of city or State supervision is best 
which fosters the finest adaptation of the schools in each 
local community to the highest needs and ideals of that 
community. (There is still much in our educational prac- 
tice that belongs to the middle ages, but steady and sub- 
stantial progress is being made in the direction of wiser 
and more wholesome methods of handling people. This is 
nowhere better illustrated than in the attitude toward the 

punishment of children. The old supervision through 
its system of punishments sought to enslave the 
spirits of children. The new supervision 
seeks to free them spiritually 
and intellectually. 


Cornelia S. Adair, President National Education Association 
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NEITHER DEMOCRATIC NOR SCIENTIFIC 
TO TREAT ALP CHILDREN MAK 


anty of equal opportunity in adult life. To treat 
all children alike, once our dogma in school manage- 
ment, is to do the opposite of the right thing. Modern 
biology and psychology have shown us that young people 
are individuals, each one different from the other in degree 


dee. PUBLIC SCHOOLS are our Nation’s greatest guar- 


and quality of power. There is no more undemocratic 
doctrine than to treat them all alike. Treat them all dif- 
ferently would be nearer right. But the difference of 
treatment should be based on a realistic and, if possible, 
scientific knowledge of what their mental differences are. 
There is nothing undemocratic about psychological or 
achievement tests, or subdivision of classes into sections 
differently speeded or specialized. ‘They are essential 
methods in giving each child’s personality a chance 
to get as near 100 per cent development of 
that heredity which God and his 
ancestors gave him. 


Henry Suzzallo 
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Displayng Worthy Examples of Art, Nici 
Seeks to Elevate Popular Taste 


Art of the Ages Gathered by The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Exhibited in Original Surroundings in Many 


Instances. Monumental Egyptian Tomb Transported in Entirety from Memphis. 
Colonial American Houses and European Interiors. 
Reproduction of Roman Court. 


Complete Rooms from 


Extensive Collection of Classic Art Supplemented by 


Paintings Include Important Examples of World’s Greatest Masters 


By HUGER ELLIOTT 


Director of Educational Work, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


900,000 objects are shown in the 

galleries of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art would mean little. The 
quality of the works of art, and not their 
quantity, is the important matter, as well 
as the degree of enjoyment of them by the 
general public and the use made of them 
by the student and designer. 

A few figures, however, may help one to 
gain an idea of the scope of the collections. 
Sixteen galleries are needed to display 
the Egyptian collections; a Roman court 
and 14 galleries show Greek and Roman 
art, with 12 rooms for reproductions of 
classic sculpture and a large hall of miscel- 
laneous casts. The art of China and 
Japan fills 15 halls, and 11 rooms are 
devoted to the Near East. Medieval 
art fills 12 gallcries, these exclusive of The 
Cloisters, a branch museum, of which more 
later; the collection of arms and armor 
occupies 5 galleries and 2 study rooms; 
47 gallerics are devoted to the decorative 
arts of the Renaissance and later periods; 
3 rooms to casts of Renaissance sculpture; 
4 to the collection of musical instruments. 
The print collection occupies 5 gallcries 
and a print room; the collection of textiles, 
7 galleries and a study room. Twelve 
rooms rescued from colonial and early 
republican houses, with a number of 
other rooms in the same styles, form the 
American wing, furnished with the house- 
hold arts of the period. Four galleries 
contain modern sculpture; 29 galleries, 
paintings; and. 7 rooms, the Altman 
collection. 

The enumeration of these galleries (this 
exclusive of The Cloisters) gives an idea of 

78604°—28 1 


a STATE that 9,000 or 90,000 or 


the size of the museum and of the periods 
covered, but still leaves one in ignorance 
of the importance of the collections shown 
therein. Of no museum may it be said 
that every object displayed is of supreme 
importance; it may, however, safely be 
claimed that the standard of excellence in 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art is high. 
And it is worthy of note that of the 225 
galleries only 19 are given to reproduc- 
tions, and these are of sculpture and of 
architectural models of value to the 
student of art. 

To describe only the most important 
work of art in each gallery would necessi- 
tate the use of much more space than is at 
my disposal. I can, therefore, give but 


a brief description of a few of the objects 
in each division. 

Of unusual interest in the department 
of Egyptian art is the monumental 
tomb of Perneb (about 2650 B. C.), trans- 
ported to the museum from the ceme- 
tery of ancient Memphis. The facade 
of the tomb is 40 fect in width and 
18 feet in height, and as the visitor 
steps into the principal chapel, with 
its unusually well-preserved wall deco- 
rations, he has an experience which inay 
be had in but few places outside of 
Egypt—that of entering an actual Egyp- 
tian tomb. Of slightly less importance 
but also of great interest are two other 
chapels or offering chambers, one of the 


A typical gallery devoted to American industrial art 
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same early period, the other of the 
twelfth century B. C. Every phase of 
Egyptian art is represented in the collec- 
tions: Splendid portrait statues, such as 
the figure of Harmhab, of the eighteenth 
dynasty, the statuette of Sesostris I, the 
head of Akhenaten, and the statues of 
Mcrneptah, the Pharaoh of the Exodus; 
jewelry of remarkable workmanship; 
painted reliefs, riehly decorated mummy 
cases, and innumerable funerary offerings. 
One room is devoted to the ‘‘ Daily Life of 
the Egyptians,’ and here the visitor may 
see the toilet articles of the women, the 
armor and hunting implements of the 
men, the tools of the craftsmen, and the 
toys of the children. 


Classical Sculpture is of First Importance 


The ehief point of general interest in 
the classical department is the Roman 
court, a peristyle surrounding a garden 
with a fountain. This is not an ancient 
court but a modern construction which 
suggests the setting in which the works 
of art might originally have been placed. 


Of first importance is the sculpture, 
Tanging from sixth century, Greck 
marbles to late Roman marbles, and 


bronzes. The colleetion of vases shows 
the progressive steps of this art, from the 
prehistoric Greek pcriod to the Arretine 
vases of the Romans. Arehiteetural frag- 
ments, bronze implements and utensils, 
engraved gems, and objects in terra cotta 
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enable the visitor to comprehend the 
beauty and diversity of classic art. The 
famous Etruscan bronze chariot should be 
mentioned as well as the fine Roman wall 
paintings from Boscoreale, a village over- 
whelmed by the eruption of Vesuvius 
whieh buried Pompeii. (Mention has 
been made of the gallerics devoted to 
plaster reproductions of elassic sculpture.) 

The art of China is represented by a 
notable collection of sculpture—a gilt- 
bronze statue of Maitreya, of 486 A. D. 
being one of the most important pieces— 
and by a large number of superb paint- 
ings. In studying these one is impressed 
by the restraint of the Chinese painter and 
by his mastery of composition. The 
Chinese bronze vessels, jade, and the com- 
prehensive collection of pottery and 
porcelain are worthy of long study. 
Japanese art is also well represented, the 
pottery and porcelains and the paintings 
being noteworthy. 


Extensive Collection of Splendid Rugs 


In the rooms devoted to the art of the 
Near East one finds an extensive collee- 
tion of splendid rugs, jewellike paintings, 
glass, metal work, and superb ceramics. 
A Jain shrine of elaborately carved wood, 
Graeco-Buddhist sculpture, and colorful 
jewelry are some of the treasures from 
India which should be mentioned. 

The collections of medieval art are so 
extensive that the visitor may gain a 


comprehensive idea of the artistie output 
of the period through all its centuries. 
Byzantine and Romanesque ivories, ena- 
mels and metal work, Romanesque sculp- 
ture and a wealth of Gothic seulpture, 
furniture, textiles—including tapestrics— 
glass, and wrought and enamcled metal 
work present a vivid picture of the art of 
the Middle Ages. 


A 
Gothic Tapestries Form a Superb Group 


The eollection of Byzantine ivories is 
notable and the group of cloisonné ena- 
mels is of the greatest variety. A group 
of Romanesque sculptures from a ehurch 
near Burgos, Spain, should be mentioned. 
The Limoges enamels of the thirteenth 
century are important, as are the ivories 
and glass of the same period. The art 
of the Gothic sculptor is brilliantly exem- 
plified in many fine pieces, and the Gothic 
tapestries form a superb group. Chief 
among these latter are the famous Sacra- 
ment tapestries, a large tapestry woven 
about the year 1500 in Brussels, represent- 
ing the Fall and Redemption of Man, and 
a scries of secular tapestries, presumably 
made for Charles VII of Franee. 

The Cloisters, a branch museum situ- 
ated on Fort Waslington Heights, dis- 
plays in a most picturesque and harmon- 
ious setting an extensive eollection of 
medieval art. 

The colleetion of arms and armor is one 
of the most representative gatherings 


The imposing Fifth Avenue facade of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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extant. It admirably illustrates the work 


of the artist in hard metal, and gives the 
visitor an idea of the important part 
_ played by the armorer in the Middle 
Ages and in the earlier years of the 
Suits of mail, Gothic 


Renaissance period. 


host of other masters being well repre- 
sented. 

The Crosby Brown Collection of musical 
instruments consists of more than 3,000 
specimens illustrating the history and 
development of musical instruments of all 


Bedroom trom the Palazzo Sagredo, Venice; about 1718 


plate armor, magnificent engraved and 
gilded suits for man and horse, cross- 
bows, swords, daggers, and polearms: 
every article of military equipment of 
the period may be studied in this collection. 


Art of Renaissance Fills Many Galleries 


The decorative arts of Europe produced 
during the Renaissance fill many galleries. 
Sculpture, tapestries, furniture, glass, and 
ceramics are displayed in almost bewilder- 
ing array. Marble, bronze, and terra- 
cotta figures by Civitali, Verrocchio, Luca 
della Robbia, MRosscllino, and many 
others may be studied. The art of the 
cabinetmaker is represented by notable 
pieces of every description from many 
countries, ranging from early Italian 
Renaissance cassoni to French pieces of 
the present day. Metal work of every 
kind, from wrought iron gates to jeweled 
snuffboxes,is shown; superb Italian maio- 
lica, ‘‘Hispano-Moresque” pottery, Pa- 
lissy faience, Lowestoft, Chelsea, Spode, 
and an unusually fine group of French 
wares delight lovers of beautiful form and 
color. Of particular interest are several 
original French interiors of the period 
aud a sumptuous late baroque bedroom 
from the Palazzo Sagredo at Venice. 

In the department of prints will be 
found an extensive collection of woodcuts, 
engravings, etchings, and lithographs: 
Mantegna, Diirer, Holbein, Nanteuil, 
Goya, Daumier, Méryon, Whistler, and a 


nations from prehistoric times to the 
present day. 

In the galleries and study room of the 
textile collections the visitor may see 
examples of woven, embroidered, and 
printed fabrics of every period. Costumes, 
ecclesiastical and secular, fans, lace, tapes- 
tries, rugs, velvets, damasks, and brocades 


83 
are displayed in almost bewildering 
variety. 

The American Wing, as has been 
stated, consists of 12 rooms rescued from 
buildings of the colonial and early repub- 
lican periods, ranging geographically from 
New Hampshire to Virginia and in date 
from 1740 to 1818. These have been 
grouped in a three-story building given 
by Mr. and Mrs. de Forest. For ease 
of circulation there is on each floor a 
large exhibition gallery from which the 
historic rooms open. Each room is 
furnished with original pieces of the 
period, and here one can get an intimate 
knowledge of the manner of living of the 
founders of the Nation. 

The Altman Collection is housed in 
seven galleries. Here are shown rare and 
valuable articles of many kinds: Eastern 
rugs, Chinese porcelains, objects of gold 
and crystal, sculpture, and paintings. 
The Cellini cup, of gold and enamel, is 
of great interest. Fine pieces of Luca 
della Robbia, Donatello, Rossellino, and 
other sculptors of the period are notable, * 
and nearly every painting is of the first 
importauce. Among the painters repre- 
sented are Holbein, Memling, Velasquez, 
Botticelli, Mantegna, Francia, Verrocchio, 
van Dyck, Hals, Rembrandt, Vermeer, 
and Hobbema. 

The galleries of modern sculpture con- 
tain many important pieces, Rodin and 
St. Gaudens being particularly well 
represented. 

When we turn to the collection of 
paintings, a detailed description is more 
than ever out of the question. Merely a 
list of the important men represented 
would demand too much space. 

The development of painting in Italy 
may be studied in detail from the four- 


A room rescued from a destroyed colonial building 
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teenth to the eighteenth century. Spinello 
Aretino, Fra Angelico, Pinturicchio, Ra- 
phael, Correggio, Titian, Veronese, Tinto- 
retto, and Tiepolo are but a few of the 
masters found in this section. Of the 
Flemish and Dutch schools the museum 
possesses many important paintings, 
Roger van der Weyden, Memling, Bruegel, 
Rubens, de Vos, Hals, Rembrandt, Cuyp, 
Metsu, and Vermeer being among the 
notable names. Paintings of the English, 
French, and German schools are shown 
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Home Economics Departments and 
Social Agencies 


No better way presents itself to teach 
social consciousness than in cooperation 
between the clothing and food classes and 
the social agency. The contact is made 
in Detroit with the Junior Red Cross and 
the Detroit branch of the Needlework 
Guild of America. 

During the first term and preceding 
Christmas the service is for the Junior 


The Cuxa Cloister is a feature of the Fort Washington Heights branch 


in many important examples, aud the 


collection is particularly rich in canvases 
by our colonial painters and by the notable 
painters of the United States of the last 
50 years. 


Will Describe Educational Service Next Month 


So much for what may be seen in the 
museum. In the next number of ScHoon 
Lire I shall describe briefly what is done 
by the museum to interest and help the 
visitor or student who enters its portals. 

(To be continued in the February number 
of ScHoou LiFe.) 


Red Cross. The project is introduced 
early by the teachers who tell where the 
articles are distributed and then of the 
things needed. We ask the children to 
seek the scrap bags at home for small 
pieces of materials or stockings, that may 
be used for bean bags, stuffed animals 
and dolls, bibs, bedding for doll beds 
made by the manual training department, 
etc. We try as far as possible to have 
this a voluntary contribution. Then from 
Junior Red Cross funds, material is bought 
which is made into the Christmas stock- 
ings, panty dresses, night dresses, bloom- 


ers, slips, boys’ blouses, pajamas, and 
coveralls. 

We ask each child to contribute her 
time if possible for one thing which may 
be made from her own material or from 
material contributed by other children. 
Between 6,000 and 7,000 articles are 
made each year. 

Hach month the foods classes make 
cookies for some institution which the 
Junior Red Cross designates. Money is 
allowed for materials from Junior Red 
Cross funds. 

In the spring term the service is for the 
Detroit branch of the Needlework Guild 
of America. Some garments are made 
with money contributed and matevials 
purchased by the Needlework Guild com- 
mittee. About 600 garments are made. 
All of this work is entirely voluntary.— 
Julia P. Grant, Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics, Detroit Public Schools. 
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National Committee on Research 
in Secondary Education 


Small high schools as they exist and 
operate throughout the Nation have been 
given special study by the National Com- 
mittee on Research in Secondary Educa- 
tion for some years past. According to 
announcement made at the recent meeting 
of the executive organization of the 
National Committee this study is now 
nearing completion. 

Other investigations and studies being 
carried on by the committee deal with 
urban high schools, procedure in second- 
ary education research, Southern Asso- 
ciation high schools, and bibliographies of 
research studies completed or in progress. 

As its secretary the committee elected 
Carl A. Jessen, specialist in secondary 
education, of the United States Bureau of 
Education. Mr. E. E. Windes, formerly 
associate specialist in rural education, 
was secretary to the national committee 
from the time of its organization until his 
resignation from the bureau last July. 

Present at the meeting were: John J. 
Tigert, United States Commissioner of 
Education; J. B. Edmonson, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, chairman of the com- 
mittee; W. R. Smithey, the University of 
Virginia, vice chairman; A. J. Jones, the 
University of Pennsylvania; Emery N. 
Ferriss, Cornell University; Wm. A. 
Wetzel, senior high school, Trenton, N. J.; 
Margaret M. Alltucker, representing Dr. 
J. K. Norton, of the National Education 
Association; W. H. Gaumnitz, Maris M. 
Proffitt, John O. Malott, and Carl A. 
Jessen, of the United States Bureau of 
Education. 

The next meeting of the committee will 
occur in Boston in conjunction with the 
gathering of the department of superin- 
tendence in February.—Carl A. Jessen, 
secretary. 


American Pupils are Held too Long upon Rudi- 


mentary Subjects 


Our Schools Extremely Conservative in Maintaining the Elementary Course of Eight Years Established by Tradition, 

Notwithstanding Conditions Favorable to More Rapid Advancement. Pupils Have Been Exposed to Needless 

Reviews, and Rudimentary Subjects Have Been Inflated Instead of Permitting Introduction to Higher Methods. 
Economy of Time Implies no Curtailment of Educational Opportunity 


Extracts from REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON LENGTH OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION , 


have been extremely conserva- 

tive in their attitudes toward cle- 
mentary education is demonstrated by the 
very general failure to reduce in any way 
the length of time that is required for the 
completion of the combined elementary 
and secondary curriculums. In most 
cases where the junior high school has been 
adopted and where the elementary curric- 
ulum is said to be completed in six grades, 
pupils are required to spend 12 years in 
the grades and in high school before they 
are allowed to take up the advanced 
courses of the college. The beginnings 
of acceleration which were made by reduc- 
ing elementary education to six grades are 
thus rendered ineffective because the sys- 
tem as a whole continues to demand as 
much time as it did formerly. 


ie FACT that most school systems 


Further striking evidence of conserva- 
tism is to be found in the fact that 
such examples as those set by the schools 
of Kansas City, Mo., and Ottawa and 
Toronto, Canada, and by the laboratory 
schools of the University of Chicago, where 
pupils are successfully transferred to the 
high school at an earlier age than is com- 
mon, have not been followed by neighbor- 
ing school systems. This shows how 
tenaciously school adininistrators and 
communities hold to the idea that rudi- 
mentary training should consume the 
nuinber of years which has been estab- 
lished by tradition. * * * 


Conditions Favar More Rapid Advancement 


That an earlier beginning of secondary 
education grows naturally out of the 
expansion of American education will be 
readily understood when it is remembered 
that the elementary school is to-day work- 
ing under conditions which are favorable 
to more rapid advancement of pupils 
than was formerly possible. Formerly, 
pupils made slow progress because the 
school year was short, tcachers were little 


The members of the Commission were Eugene C. 
Brooks, Samuel P. Capen, Edward S. Evenden, 
Thomas H. Harris, Charles H. Judd, Chairman, George 
Melcher, Clarence L. Phelps, Peter Sandiford, Payson 
Smith, and Henry Suzzallo. Thereport was published 
by the University of Chicago as Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monograph No. 34, November, 1927. 


trained, and textbooks were less attractive 
than they are now and less well adapted 
to the needs of pupils. Improvement 
along all these lines has brought as its 
direct results both a more highly differ- 
entiated curriculum in the upper grades 
and increasing disposition to detach the 
seventh and eighth grades from the 
elementary school. * * * 


American Pupils Two Years Behind Europeans 


That the upper grades of the elementary 
school have been only partly transformed 
is thought of by some as fully justified and 
as in keeping with the immaturity of 
pupils. Such complacent adherents of the 
conventional system should take full 
account of the consequences of their 
position. Because they are not admitted 
to the high school until they have com- 
pleted eight grades, pupils in the United 
States and Canada are held at a rudi- 
mentary level for a longer period than are 
the pupils of any other civilized country. 
They are, as a result, two years behind 
European pupils in securing the education 
which is necessary for admission to the 
professions and to the higher levels of 
commercial and industrial training. They 
are exposed in some schools to needless 
reviews in subjects which have undergone 
inflation because they are retained in the 
school program longer than is desirable in 
view of their rudimentary content. 

To be concrete, it can be asserted with- 
out fear of contradiction that 12-year-old 
pupils in American schools are often 
studying complicated and artificial meth- 
ods of solving arithinetic problems when 
they should be using the methods of 
advanced mathematics. They are review- 
ing geography when they ought to be 
acquiring knowledge of international 
economic and social relations. They are 
reading orally when they ought to be 
gaining a mastery of literature. In short, 
they are treated as intellectually imma- 
ture, as incompetent to deal with subjects 
which can be demonstrated by relatively 
easy experiments to be stimulating to 
them and to be well within their powers 
of comprehension. 

Considerations such as those reviewed 
in the foregoing paragraph have led the 


members of the commission to regard as 
highly significant any evidence which 
shows that elementary education can be 
organized on a seven-grade or a six-grade 
plan. Indeed, it seems proper to urge the 
adoption of an elementary program of 
less than eight grades even if it is recog- 
nized clearly that a six-grade or a seven- 
grade school does not cover all the ground 
covered in an cight-grade school. 

Any reader who is impressed by the 
idea that pupils should not be held back 
from high-school courses by the fori of 
organization of the elementary school will 
find in this report abundant evidence that 
less than eight years is adequate as prep- 
aration for admission to the high school. 
A large number of pupils in various parts 
of the United States are now entering 
high schools after periods of elementary 
schooling less than the conventional eight 
years and are successfully meeting the 
requirements of the high school. 


No Curtailment of Educational Opportunity 


There are some who will deprecate the 
tendency to reduce elementary education 
to seven or six years because they are 
afraid that such a reduction means the 
curtailment of educational opportunity 
for pupils. The phrase ‘“‘economy of 
time,’’ which has been used in describing 
the advantages of a reduction in the 
period of elementary schooling, has been 
interpreted in some quarters to mean an 
actual curtailment of the opportunity of 
some pupils to attend school. It can not 
be too emphatically pointed out that a 
continuance of eight grades is not the sole 
method of providing a generous liberal 
cducation. Nor is the adoption of a 
seven-grade plan of organization or the 
adoption of a six-grade plan the same as 
the adoption of a limited program of 
education. General education now 
reaches beyond the rudimentary subjects 
and in the future will probably be ex- 
tended even farther. 

In fact, in all the more progressive 
States a possible curtailment of oppor- 
tunity has been forestalled by the enact- 
ment of compulsory-education laws, which 
have steadily advanced the age at which 
pupils are permitted to leave school. | 
That elementary schooling has in the past | 
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been thought of as synonymous with 
eompulsory education is a fact which can 
be understood in the light of American 
history. It is equally clear, however, 
that in many States compulsory education 
now reaches into secondary education. 
There is no necessary connection between 
elementary schooling and the limits of 
common schooling. 


Essentials of Elementary Training 


Such an argument as that which has 
been presented leads directly to the effort 
to secure a new definition of elementary 
education. This new definition of ele- 
mentary education should not be deter- 
mined by the prevailing notion that the 
elementary school is the limit of popular 
education. The essentials of elementary 
training are certain definable degrees of 
intellectual and social maturity. If these 
can be properly attained in less time than 
formerly, there is no justification for 
setting a period of eight years and insisting 
that this period be filled with rudimentary 
subjects. 

The definition of elementary education 
which this report justifies is set forth in 
Chapter I. Command of the vernacular, 
of penmanship, of the esseutials of arith- 
metic, and of the art of reading is essen- 
tial. This command of the arts of com- 
munication and of the symbols necessary 
for precise thinking should be made com- 
plete and permanent by a period of use 
in Grades IV—VI, during which period the 
pupil becomes acquainted with the world 
through the study of geography, history, 
and the informational sections of natural 
science and through the reading of selected 
literature. These informational subjects, 
which constitute a legitimate part of the 
program of the middle grades, serve the 
double purpose of giving the pupil impor- 
tant content for his thinking and of per- 
fecting his reading and his command of 
nuinbers as the indispensable elements of 
intellectual life. The essentials of ele- 
mentary education thus include the funda- 
mental intellectual arts and the first 
stages of informational studies. 


Pupils Expected to Altend Secondary School 


As soon as the pupil has gained the 
power of measurably independent study, 
he has a right to admission to the higher 
level of intellectual life which belongs to 
the secondary school. It is not the func- 
*ion of this report to deal with secondary 
education except to recognize the fact 
that some education beyond the rudimen- 
tary stage is essential to complete prep- 
aration for modern life. The American 
people, have, by the laws which they have 
enacted, made it evident that they expect 
pupils to attend school long enough to 
carry their training beyond the rudi- 
mentary level. Elementary education 
does not include all that is expected of the 
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average pupil under the exacting require- 
ments of our present-day civilization. 

It is equally beyond the range of this 
report to point out the requirements of 
professional, commercial, and industrial 
training. It is evident, however, that in 
these spheres efficiency can be attained 
by individuals only when the maximum 
of time and energy is secured for those 
stages of training which lie above the 
rudimentary levels. The American sys- 
tem has in the past emphasized education 
of a rudimentary type and has insisted 
upon an excessively long period of such 
training. Because the common school 
has dealt only with subjects of the rudi- 
mentary type and has required eight years 
for thcir eompletion, the American plan 
of education has lost some of the advan- 
tages which the educational systems of 
other civilized countries provide for pupils 
who expect to enter advanced schools. 

The evolution of American schools is 
evidently moving in a direction which will 
ultimately lead to a revision of the educa- 
tional svstem and will soon compel a 
reduction of the period devoted to rudi- 


mentary subjects. 


Vocational Training Holds Chil- 
dren in School 


At present 182 boys and 75 girls, all 
that can be accommodated, are enrolled 
in the Colored Vocational School of Bal- 
timore, organized in 1925 to meet the 
needs of colored children above the sixth 
grade, many of whom had been dropping 
out of school because of lack of interest 
or for economic reasons. For admission, 
pupils must be at least 14 years of age, 
and must have completed the sixth grade. 
Two-year courses are offered in dress- 
making, tailoring, electric shoe repairing, 
carpentry, cabinetmaking, and auto 
mechanics. School hours are divided be- 
tween trade practice, and study of related 
trade and academic subjects. The aim 
is not to develop journeymen mechanics, 
but through intensive technical and prac- 
tical training to prepare pupils for ad- 
vanced apprenticeship work. Although 
the school lacks an officially organized 
placement and follow-up unit, the effort 
is made by the faculty to supply this 
service. 


Summer School in Brazil for Ameri- 
cans 


The International Educational Move- 
ment proposes to organize & summer 
school in Rio de Janeiro, June to August, 
1928, for teachers of secondary schools 
in the United States. The courses will be 
6 in number and will consist of 30 


‘lectures in each course upon subjects 


relating to Brazil. They will be con- 
ducted either in the French or the English 
language by Brazilian professors who have 
been selected by the Instituto Historico e 
Geographico Brasileiro. Certificates will 
be issued to students who have success- 
fully pursued any two of them, which will 
be accepted toward an academic degree 
by colleges and universities in the United 
States. The courses will cover instruc- 
tion in Brazilian geography, history, soci- 
ology, tropical biology, and in the rudi- 
ments of the Portuguese language. Bra- 
zilian teachers also will be admitted to 
the courses. 

Dr. Towne Nylander, professor in the 
economic department of Princeton Uni- 
versity, organized the arrangements with 
the cooperation of Dr. Carlos Delgado de 
Carvalho, professor in the Pedro II High 
School of this capital. It is hoped that 
the experiment may prove an initial step 
in the process of intellectual approxima- 
tion between the public-school teachers of 
Brazil and of the United States, for which 
some of us have long been searching.— 
Edwin V. Morgan, United States ambas- 
sador, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


we 


To Enable Students to Become 
Depositors 


A student employment agency has 
been inaugurated by the school savings 
bank of the Stevens Point (Wis.) High 
School, in cooperation with school offi- 
cials, through which local people may 
obtain the services of high-school boys 
and girls on Saturdays and during certain 
hours on school days. The purpose is, 
by providing a source of income, to assist 
students in maintaining accounts with 
the school savings bank, and at the same 
time to furnish household and _ other 
service necded by people of the town. 


OR MANY YEARS it has been the policy of the Federal Govern- 


ment to encourage and foster the cause of education. 


Large 


sums of money are annually appropriated to carry on vocational 


training. Many millions go into agricultural schools. 


The general 


subject is under the immediate direction of a Commissioner of Edu- 


cation. 


While this subject is strictly a State and local function, it 


should continue to have the encouragement of the National Govern- 


ment. 


I am still of the opinion that much good could be accomplished 


through the establishment of a department of education and relief, 
into which would be gathered all of these functions under one directing 
member of the Cabinet.—F'rom the President’s Message to the Congress. 
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Jacksonville Meeting of Southern 
Association 


A high mark in attendance was reached 
when 450 members of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States registered at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., for the annual meeting, Thurs- 
day and Friday, December land 2. This, 
the thirty-second annual meeting of the 
association, was pronounced by many 
the most successful one ever held. The 
programs were well attended and ex- 
cellently presented, and a general feeling 
of enthusiasm and good will was every- 
where apparent. The association ap- 
proved a total of 928 secondary schools 
and admitted eight colleges, six teacher 
training colleges, and four junior colleges 
as new members. 


Preliminary to the meeting of the asso- 
ciation, two commissions, on institutions 
of higher education and on seconrclary 
schools, held their meetings on November 
29 and 30. During these two days, the 
commissions prepared their reports on 
accredited relations for submission to 
the association. 

Prof. Theodore H. Jack, of Emory 
University, president of the association, 
and President Guy E Snavely, of Birm- 
ingham-Southern College, secretary, had 
effectively brought their abilities to bear 
upon the problem of preparing programs 
which would be worth while, interesting, 
and inspirational. 

Among numbers which very evidently 
impressed auditors were the address by 
Prof. L. B. Richardson, of Dartinouth 
College, on ‘Present day problems of 
the liberal college’; the report of Dr. 
J. B. Edmonson as fraternal delegate 
from the North Central Association; the 
dean’s annual report presented by Dr. 
Joseph Roemer; and the report of the 
Committee of Ten on College Entrance 
Requirements submitted by Dean W. K. 
Greene, of Wesleyan College. 

Two recreational events had been pro- 
vided by the people of Florida. On 
Thursday evening an association banquet 
and concert was given jointly by the 
University of Florida and the Florida 
State College for Women, and on Friday 
afternoon the parent-teacher association 
of Jacksonville arranged a sight-seeing 
trip about the city and its environs. 

Superintendent H. M. Ivy of Meridian, 
Miss., was chosen president of the asso- 
ciation for the coming year and President 
Snavely was reelected to the secretary- 
ship. Fort Worth, Tex., is next year’s 
meeting place.—Carl A. Jessen. 


Ny 


About 4,000 students from the Philip- 
pines, it is estimated, are attending schools 
and colleges in Continental United States. 
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Englishmen Now Advocate Secondary 
Education For All Pupils 


Principal Education Officer of Great Britain Asserts that Proper Provision Should be 
Made for Every Child. Local Authorities Need Not Draw Back on Grounds of Expense. 
Schools of Many Types Required — 


dent of the British Board of Edu- 

cation, speaking at Bradford on 
Monday on the oceasion of the jubilee of 
the Belle Vue Secondary School, said 
there was a great deal in Bradford of 
peculiar interest to anyone responsible for 
the education of the country. Bradford 
had taken full advantage of the Education 
Act of 1902. The Act not only gave 
powers to local authorities to provide 
secondary schools, but it enabled schools 
like Belle Vue to become municipal second- 
ary schools. At the same time it rescued 
a large number of old grammer schools, 
restoring them with State aid; it restored 
many old endowed church schools, which 
were in danger of extinction. As the 
result of that great piece of legislation they 
had, in varying degrees, in different parts 
of the country, built up a secondary school 
system. Like all bureaucrats, he found 
himself using the word “‘system,” whereas 
he preferred the words “‘secondary pro- 
vision.” One thing there ought not to be 
was a “secondary school system,” for 
every secondary school should stand on 
its own legs. It should not be merely a 
cog in the machine of a system. 

Bradford had taken the fullest oppor- 
tunity of the advantages bestowed by the 
Act of 1902—probably more so than any 
other city. Proportionately it had prac- 
tically double the number of students in 
its secondary schools than the average for 
the rest of the country; it had attained a 
standard of about 20 secondary school 
pupils per thousand of the population. 
The city was offering—and actually giv- 
ing—secondary education in secondary 
schools to rather more than one in four of 
the pupils in the elementary schools. 
That was a great achievement. Some- 
times the length of school life in the sec- 
ondary schools tended to be less .than 
they might have wished, but since the 
war, especially in the last four or five 
years, they had been overcoming these 
difficulties. 


pe te EUSTACE PERCY, Presi- 


’ policy. 


Lord Eustace Percy, continuing, said 
they now realized that they ought to 
provide not only for one quarter of their 
children, but for all the children in the 
elementary schools. Every child should 
have secondary education from the age 
of 11 onward. All the local authorities 
in the country had now got to adapt 
themselves to that idea and work out that 
He would not enter into the 
question of administrative costs, he would 
only say that that policy was not a policy 
from which any local authority need draw 
back, on the grounds of expense. It 
would mean a reorganization of their 
schools, the provision of accommodation 
and equipment suitable to a higher stage 
of education, from the age of 11 onward. 
It was not such an expensive step, even 
for local authorities, though rates were a 
heavy burden at the present moment. 
There were administrative details which 
would have to be worked out—in Brad- 
ford, for instance, they would have special 
administrative problems in adapting their 
educational systein to that wider system 
of secondary edueation for all. 

By secondary education he did not 
mean, necessarily or even especially, the 
sort of curriculum which had hitherto 
been associated with what they had known 
as secondary schools in the past. They 
did not mean that all would have to work 
to a particular standard, set by a particular 
system of university examinations. In 
developing secondary education for all 
they had got to develop secondary schools 
where every child would enter a higher 
stage of education, such as would enable 
the rising generation of this country to 
meet the demands which were going to 
be made upon it increasingly every day— 
by the professions, industry, commerce, 
and the public services of the nation. 
They needed not merely one type of 
secondary school, but other and more 
varied types.—London Times Educational 
Supplement, December 3, 1927. 


Parent-Teacher Associations En- 
courage Reading 


Establishment of home and _ public 
libraries, the reading by parents at home 
of literature on child health and training, 
and use of reading courses suggested by 
the United States Bureau of Education 


in cooperation with the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, are promoted in 
27 States by local chairmen on home edu- 
cation. State organizations in Michigan, 
Indiana, Texas, California, Georgia, and 
Mississippi, have issued excellent pro- 
grams for the promotion of home 
education. 
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Accrediting Secondary Schools of 
Middle States and Maryland 


New Function Recently Undertaken by Regional Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Progress is Necessarily Slow but Work is Proceeding Steadily. More than 
3,300 Schools to be Considered 


By E. D. GRIZZELL 
Chairman Commission on Secondary Schools, Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland 


accrediting secondary schools in 

the Middle States and Mary- 
land began on Feburary 1, 1927, with the 
opening of a central office under the 
direction of the chairman. Immediately 
following the opening of the central 
office, machinery for accrediting and the 
procedure to be followed were established. 
Funds for carrying on the work in its 
early stages were provided by the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland. Re- 
sourees sufficient to finance the entire 
program were sccured from the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

1. Accrediting machinery — The accred- 
iting machinery consists of (1) the central 
office for publicity and for collecting and 
asseinbling data; (2) the State committees 
composed of representatives of all the 
important agencies directly interested in 
secondary schools, whose function is the 
evaluation of all reports submitted and 
recommendation of action to be taken by 
the commission; (3) the Commission on 
Secondary Schools whose function is the 
determination of policy and final approval 
of all accrediting activities. In addition, 
special representatives are cmployed to 
visit particular schools as the occasion 
demands. 


ane PRESENT PROGRAM of 


Directory of Secondary Schools First Necessity 


2. Procedures in accrediting—The fol- 
lowing steps have been involved: 

(1) The compilation of a directory of 
more than 3,300 schools of secondary 
grade (not including junior high schools) 
was necessary before contacts with schools 
were possible. 

(2) The preliminary publicity was one 
of the most important problems con- 
fronting the commission. Two communi- 
cations including a bulletin of information 
were addressed to all the secondary 
schools in the territory. Eight hundred 
fifty scecondary schools submitted appli- 
cations for membership on the accredited 
list. Many inquiries were answered by 
correspondence and personal interview; 
and press notices were sent to all the 
important professional magazines through- 
out the United States. Extended articles 
dealing with the preliminary phases of the 


work appeared in several leading educa- 
tional magazines. 

(3) The general-report form was pre- 
pared and sent on June 20, 1927, to all 
schools which made application for 
membership on the accredited list. 

(4) The assembly and analysis of re- 
ports were handled entirely by the central 
office in preparation for their evaluation 
by the State committees. This involved 
various computations and correspondence 
with schools for securing additional data, 


Active Work by State Committees 


(5) Meetings were held by the com- 
mittees of each State for the purpose of 
examining the reports submitted. The 
meetings were held in Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and Albany. 

(6) Special correspondence and visita- 
tion were necessary in a considerable 
number of cases. In some instances the 
State committees recommended a visit by 
a special representative before final deci- 
sion. For this reason action by the com- 
mission has been deferred on a large 
number of schools. 

(7) The commission met on November 
19, 1927, to consider the reeommendations 
of the State committees. On the basis of 
these recommendations, together with ad- 
ditional information procured by special 
correspondence and by visitors’ reports, a 
preliminary list of 187 schools was ap- 
proved for the accredited list. This list, 
with schools to be considered at the next 
meeting of the commission, will be pub- 
‘ished on May 1, 1928. 


3. Results of the accrediting program.— 
The work accomplished to date can not 
be adequately measured by figures; the 
difficulties involved in organization and 
preliminary promotion of the work are 
not revealed by the number of schools ap- 
proved. The next stages of the work will 
bear a greater return because of the work 
already accomplished. Evidence of this 
fact is the large number of new applica- 
tions received daily at the central office. 
The routine of handling new applications 
and answering inquiries has retarded cor- 
respondence with schools awaiting infor- 
mation concerning the action of the com- 
mission on reports submitted. All the 
large citics in the territory are arranging 


for complete reports to be submitted for 
all their high schools. The present returns 
indicate that more than 1,000 schools 
will have submitted reports by February 
15, 1928. 

The schools thus far accredited in the 
several States are as follows: Delaware, 1 
public and 2 private; Maryland, 6 publie 
and 8 private; New Jersey, 37 public and 
16 private; New York, 22 public and 
36 private; Pennsylvania, 32 public and 
27 private; total, 98 public and 89 private. 
The work of the committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is still incomplete. 

4. Next steps in the accrediting program.— 
The commission’s program for the rest of 
the current academic year follows the 
general lines of the work already com- 
pleted. All schools that have submitted 
reports have been notified of the action of 
the commission. Schools that have not 
met the requirements of the commission 
for one cause or another have been 
advised as to their shortcomings. In 
some instances they have been urged to 
submit additional data or visitors will be 
sent to study the situation in more detail. 
It is the earnest desire of the commission 
to be helpful in every possible way and to 
that end it stands ready to offer sugges- 
tions for improvement to those schools 
requesting advice. Applicants for mem- 
bership that have not yet submitted re- 
ports have been urged to do so before 
February 15, in order that the list to be 
published May 1 may be as complete 
as possible. 


Special Procedure for City High Schools 


A special procedure for accrediting the 
public high schools in large cities has been 
adopted which will facilitate the work to a 
considerable degree. Arrangements have 
been made with the superintendents’ 
officcs in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburgh whereby the reports from the 
public high schools of those cities will be col- 
lected and forwarded to the central office. 
This procedure will simplify the work to a 
large degree and at the same time relieve 
both the central office and the principal 
of the large city high school of much 
unnecessary routine work. 

The work of accrediting thus far reveals 
the need for special studies of such items 
as teachers, success in college, laboratories, 
libraries, and other factors determining 
the efficiency of the school. The excel- 
lent reports submitted by many schools 
will provide a basis for such studies. In 
this connection the promotion of special 
research studies for the purpose of estab- 
lishing more definite measures than the 
existing standards provide is imperative. 


Wy 
More than half the children in rural 
schools of Alabama attend consolidated 
schools, each of which employs three or 
more teachers. 
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Safety Work of National Congress of 


Parents and Teachers 


By MILDRED RUMBOLD WILKINSON 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


tricts the parent-teacher organiza- 

tions are powerful and _ efficient 
ageneies in moulding publie opinion and 
in putting over measures for the good of 
eluldren. Nearly all associations are 
interested in the safety campaigns of 
their communities and many inelude this 
work in their programs. The following 
safety plan is mueh used in the 49 State 
branches of the National Congress: 


L MANY small towns and rural dis- 


Plan of Safety Committee 


Aim.—Prevention of accidents, especially among 
children, through comprehensive, permanent safety 
campaigns. 

Activities Encourage and assist safety education 
in the schools; interest all parents in the need for home 
safety; give parents specific information on hazards 
and remedies; secure proper attention to safety on all 
playgrounds; work for adequate playgrounds or play 
space with suitahle supervision of children’s activities; 
take part in cominunity safety work, or organize it if 
need be; cooperate with Boy and Girl Scouts; sce that 
all parents have a circular lettcr at special scasons: 
Beginning of school year, to warn of traffic hazards; 
at Christmas, to warn of danger from lighted Christ- 
mas trees; at the heginning of wintcr sport season, to 
safeguard coasting and skating places; in the spring, to 
teach children to recognize poisonous plants; at the 
beginning of the summer vacation, to remind parents 
of Fourth of July hazards; in summer, to encourage 
children to learn to swim, to hehave properly in a 
boat, and to manage one. 

Objectives.—To awaken interest on the part of parents 
and educators in a safety campaign; to make a safety 
survey of the community, this to he puhlished and 
followed hy appropriate action; to cooperate with the 
National Safety Council, New York City. 

Past accomplishnients—Five years’ trial of safety 
teaching in the schools has proved that where safety 
has heen incorporated in the school curriculum on a 
wide scale 50 per cent of the fatalities among children 
of school age may he prevented; and through compre- 
hensive, permanent safety campaigns, 75 per cent of 
all accidents. 


Statistics show that accidents cause 
more deaths between the ages of 5 and 15 
than any one disease, and it is proper 
that the parent-teacher associations 
should stress aeeident prevention in the 
homes, in the schools, and in the ecom- 
munities. On publie roads where no 
person in authority is at hand to wateh 
the ehildren going to and from the sehools, 
they must be safeguarded through home 
and school training. It has been found 
that one of the best ways to prevent 
aeeidents from automobiles on the publie 
roads is to walk on the side of the road 
faeing the coming machine. This enables 
the one walking and the one driving 
intelligently to avoid each other. 

In St. Louis County, Mo., the teachers 
cooperate with the parents by starting all 
children home on the road faeing the 
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coming machine. One association has 
secured a right of way through private 
property, eutting off half a mile. This 
enabled the school authorities to forbid 
the use of another short eut over a road 
skirting a quarry. The path through 
private property is kept well eindered, 
and the older ehildren wateh to prevent 
injury to gardens or fields. 

Miehigan’s safety education committee 
recommends that caeh local association 
appoint a carefully selected safety eom- 
mittee of three members: A father, to 
investigate the travel hazards and to 
learn if there are any dangerous practices 
in the community; a mother, to make a 
similar study of possibilities of accidents 
in the homes; and a prineipal or a teacher 
to eonsider how the eurriculum of the 
sehool is mecting the eonditions that 
endanger the children. One meeting is to 
be devoted to the reports of these surveys 
and the discussion of conditions and 
remedies. 

The California State branch has a safety 
committee whieh cooperates with the 
State automobile association, the police 
department, juvenile courts, boards of 
education, and all civic safety depart- 
ments. 

The Oregon ehairman of the home 
safety survey sent out through the State 
Parent-Teacher Bulletin, a eomprehen- 
sive questionnaire to be filled by heads of 
families describing the precautions against 
accident in the homes of the State. 


Adult Committees are Active 


Adult safety eommittees have been 
organized in the tenth district of Cali- 
fornia. Articles covering the entire safety 
program of the Federation of , Parent- 
Teacher Associations, urging general eo- 
operation with these eommittees, were 
printed in all the daily and weekly papers 
in the distriet. Similar committees were 
organized in nearly every sehool and at 
present there are 80 adult committees 
doing active safety work, such as speak- 
ing before organizations and in _ local 
motion picture shows, and formulating 
plans for slides to be used in visual edu- 
cation in the schools and communities. 

Boys in the San Franeiseo and Berkeley 
sehools have been organized into traffie 
reserve squads, trained to work under the 
orders of police traffic officers in proteet- 
ing school ehildren in congested distriets. 
This work has been found to be a great aid 
in character development. 
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In Oakland, Calif., safety squads of 
young boys have aided the police so 
effectively that there has been but one 
fatal aecident among school children in 
the past six years. In some sections the 
parent-teaeher associations have seeured 
pedestrian lanes as well as police protee- 
tion at dangerous interseetions. In Los 
Angeles where thousands of children have 
to eross streets in badly eongested dis- 
tricts the problem has been solved in 
thirty places by having tunnels under the 
streets. Twenty more are under econ- 
struetion. Demonstrations by members 
of the fire and poliee departments have 
proved of great help in preventing acci- 
dents in one distriet. Ufforts of parent- 
teaeher assoeiations along safety lines 
have resulted in traffic signs and in secur- 
ing traffic officers near schools and super- 
vised playgrounds. 


The National Safety Council has made 
available for distribution a safety survey 
blank covering home, school, and eom- 
munity. These blanks may be procured 
from the offiee of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C., together 
with a reprint of an article published in 
the August Child Welfare Magazine giv- 
ing valuable suggestions as to the con- 
duet of the safety campaign. All asso- 
ciations carrying on this work will reeeive 
recognition in the form of a certifieate or 
medal awarded by the edueational di- 
vision of the National Safety Couneil, 120 
West Forty-second Street, New York 
City. 
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Washington Visits Feature Ameri- 
canization Instruction 


State-wide plans for a pilgrimage to 
Washington in Deeember of foreign-born 
men and women, pupils in night schools 
and day elasses in New York, were made 
by the State department of edueation in 
eooperation with the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Parties from different parts of 
the State assembled in Washington, 
where they visited places of national 
interest. Preliminary lessons were given 
in class to enable pupils to reeeive the 
greatest benefit possible from the pil- 
grimage. Visits of this character are 
beeoming an important feature of Ameri- 
canization work in near-by States, and 
delegations, officially sponsored, have 
visited Washington from Massaehusetts, 
Conneetieut, and other States. 


ym 


Organized evening classes in shop 
mathematies and blue-print reading for 
men working in a large cotton gin plant 
at Prattville, Ala., are eondueted by two 
men employed in the engineering depart- 
ment. 
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Seek Restoration of Welsh Language in 
Education and Daily Life 


Departmental Committee Appointed by President of British Board of Education Makes 
Exhaustive Report. Declares that Welsh is One of the Great Literary Languages and 
Fully Worthy of Preservation 


By JAMES F. ABEL 


Associate Specialist in Foreign Education Systems, Bureau of Education 


isits birthright. War or conquest 

may obliterate it; an alien culture 
may overlay it; the unseen processes of 
history may efface it; immigration may 
dilute it; and yet it makes a fight for life 
and that battle is just. There is no profit 
in uniformity.” This direct statement 
embodies the spirit of the remarkable re- 
vival of languages that is going rapidly 
forward in many countries. 

It prefaces the recommendations made 
in the report of a departmental committee 
named in 1925 by the president of the 
British board of education— 

“To inquire into the position occupied 
by Welsh (language and literature) in 
the educational system of Wales, and to 
advise how its study may best be pro- 
moted in educational institutions and 
classes of all types, regard being had to: 
(1) The requirements of a liberal educa- 
tion; (2) the needs of business, the pro- 
fessions, and public services; (3) the 
relation of Welsh to English and other 
studies.” 

It is significant of the sympathetic at- 
titude of the board that these terms of 
reference assume the study of Welsh to 
be an essential element in the educational 
system of Wales and leave the committee 
free to study ways and means of promot- 
ing it rather than producing evidence of 
its claims to recognition. 


a es INDIVIDUALITY ofanation 


Welsh Was an Aristocratic Language 


Nevertheless, the reference did not pre- 
clude the committee in drawing up its 
report, ‘Welsh in Education and Life,” 
from summarizing with manifest pride 
the history of the language. It classifies 
the Celtic tongues into two main sections; 
the Goidelic, and the Gaulish and British. 
The former is the parent cf Irish Gaelic, 
Seotch Gaelic, and Manx; the latter, of 
Welsh, Breton and Cornish. “At a 
period in its history corresponding to the 
time when English was regarded as 
almost a slave vernacular,” writes the 
committee, “Welsh was the language of 
aristocracy and continued to be so till 
some time after the accession of Henry 
VII.” 

And further, “we shall never be able to 
take a wide and reasonable view of the 
Welsh language and its literature until 


we realize that from the first beginnings 
of its history Welsh has been one of the 
great literary languages of the world. 

“Like Irish, then, Welsh is not merely 
the chief language or dialect among a 
group of related languages or dialects, but 
it forms the only storehouse of the im- 
memorial traditions of the British tongue; 
it is in fact the British tongue developed, 
harmonized, and adapted by the usage 
of centuries. 

“To-day Wales has a national system 
of education, a highly developed religious 
organization, a really great literature, a 
national drama, and a new, quickly 
developing national consciousness. If at 
the present time, the Welsh language 
through the fault of the schools or of any 
other organization, declines, it will de- 
cline in the period of its greatest op- 
portunities.” 


Nearly a Million Persons Speak Welsh 


As for the present position of the 
language, in Wales and Monmouthshire 
929,183 persons over 3 years of age were 
reported by the census of 1921 as Welsh- 
speaking. Of these, 156,995 spoke only 
that language; the others knew English 
also. It has its place in the elementary 
schools in that the regulations provide 
that the curriculum should as a rule in- 
clude Welsh; any subject may be taught 
in the language; it should be the medium 
of instruction in infant classes where 
Welsh is the mother tongue of the child- 
dren; and provision should be made for 
teaching Welsh history and the geography 
of Wales. But cach local education 
authority has much freedom, and the 
extent to which Welsh is used in any 
school depends greatly on the attitude 
and ability of the local management. 
Practice varies widely. It is the language 
of instruction in nearly all infant depart- 
ments in Caernarvonshire and has a 
strong place in the senior departments of 
elementary schools also; it is not on the 
time tables at all in Radnorshire, South 
Pembrokeshire, and much of Mon- 
mouthshire. 

A remarkably increased number of 
pupils coming from the secondary schools 
offer it as a subject of examination for the 
school and the higher certificates but 
there is little evidence that on the 


secondary levels it is the language 
medium in any subject other than Welsh. 
The six teacher-training colleges in Wales 
offer courses generally confined to students 
that have a previous knowledge of the 
language, though in one college all take 
Welsh and another has a beginners’ class 
for those who wish a working knowledge of 
it. The training departments of the four 
colleges of the University of Wales give 
courses in methods of teaching Welsh; 
they do not make the language an academic 
subject. In the main, it is the medium 
of instruction in the Welsh departments of 
the university and in several of the 
extra-mural classes; and the members of 
these departments, both teachers and 
students, have become leaders in poetry, 
the drama, music, theology, and jour- 
nalisin. 


Churches Influential in Preserving the Language 


The Welsh Bible of to-day is sub- 
stantially the translation made into the 
language of the Welsh bards in 1588 by 
Dr. William Morgan, and in the preserva- 
tion of Welsh the churches and Sunday 
schools stand foremost. The number of 
Welsh services held each Sunday has not 
seriously declined from the 1,103 of 1906. 
The Sunday schools attended by scholars 
of all ages, and for generations the only 
institutions in which the children of Wales 
were taught to read their own tongue, are 
in a flourishing condition. Linked with 
the church are the young people’s guilds 
and the Welsh drainatic associations. 

In public administration, though Eng- 
lish is the language of the courts, wit- 
nesses may testify in Welsh; Welsh 
versions of important laws are available; 
the Board of Health issues many of its 
publications in Welsh; and appointees to 
public offices in Wales are usually com- 
petent to speak, read, and write the 
language. 

Against these many agencies operating 
to preserve and further the Welsh 
tongue is a series of social and economic 
forces threatening it with “‘suffocation by 
an extraneous language.’ Recognition 
of its value in the educational system. has 
come only recently and the committee 
feels that both authorities and teachers 
have “shown timidity in the face of 
increasing anglicizing influence, and too 
great readiness to retreat before growing 
difficulties and to restrict the place of 
Welsh in the schools.” 


Modern Inventions Favor Spread of English 


Enough teachers trained to handle the 
language are not to be had and the higher 
salaries and better positions in England 
are drawing away the best product of the 
training colleges and university training 
departments. A greater variety of Welsh 
books is needed, but their publication is a 
matter of supply and demand. The sales 
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How Parents May Aid The Rural 
School Health Program 


By FLORENCE A. SHERMAN 
Assistant Medical Inspector of Schools, New York State Department of Education 


are not sufficient to attract the best au- 
thors and illustrators. The motor car and 
the radio have taken English into the 
homes of thousands of Welshmen who 
hitherto neither heard nor spoke it. A 
flood of English tourists throng Wales 
and the interchange of populations be- 
tween England and Wales is growing. 
The Welsh periodical press has to com- 
pete with the strong English dailies 
which reach into the remotest parts of 
Wales. 

The committee offers a series of 72 
recommendations for improving the posi- 
tion of Welsh. In the main, they look 
toward its thorough incorporation into 
every phase of the educational systein, 
rousing an attitude of pride among the 
Welsh toward their mother tongue, and 
encouraging its more common use in the 
homes. The language withstood the 
Roman conquest, the Dark Ages, the 
advent of the Normans, and the hostility 
of the Tudor sovercigns. Will it persist 
now that communication and interchange 
of thought among the peoples of the world 
is far easier and more rapid than ever 
before in the history of mankind? 

The report has far more than local sig- 
nificance. The situation it depicts in 
detail is, in its broad aspects, exactly 
that which exists in many other sections 
and countries. Some of the questions it 
raises arc now puzzling much of the edu- 
cational world and opening enormous 
fields for experiment and invertigation. 
The pedagogy of training children to be 
bilingual, the psychology of bilingualism, 
its economic aspects for the individual 
and the nation, and its political and socio- 
logical phases are all matters about which 
there is a great mass of opinion, most of 
it prejudiced, and very little scientific 
knowledge. 

The committee believes that the pupil’s 
mother tongue should be the vehicle of 
instruction and the second language 
should be begun early and introduced 
gradually into the courses; that adminis- 
trative problems of bilingualism can be 
met by establishing parallel classcs; and 
that teachers should be encouraged to 
conduct experiments in bilingual teach- 
ing and publish the results. These are 
recommendations that challenge the at- 
tention of all educators who are struggling 
with situations such as that in Wales. 
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President Juan Vincente Gémez, of 
Venezuela, has decrecd the foundation of 
an Institute of Tropical Medicine, to be 
connected with the Central University 
of Caracas, in which scientific investiga- 
tions and studies regarding tropical sick- 
ness will be carried on. This measure 
was taken on account of the many un- 
known tropical diseases existing in parts 

of Venezuela. 


life good-health habits in relation 

to sleep, baths, food, water drink- 
ing, the toilet, posture, breathing, exercise, 
rest, play, cheerfulness. 

By being attentive to health in the 
home, each member of the family having a 
daily health program and practicing it, 
thus creating interest and cnthusiasm in 
children. Let ‘‘ Keep well”’ be the slogan. 

By believing in and having at least once 
a year a health examination for each 
member of the family. 

By secing to it that children are in 
good physical condition to go to school, 
being sure that they enter with no physical 
handicaps, and are able to meet the de- 
mands of school life and less liable to 
absence because of illness. 

By giving proinpt attention to children 
already in school in whom the school 
doctor finds physical defects, such as 
diseased tonsils, adenoids, defective vision, 
defective hearing, defective teeth, en- 
larged thyroid, poor nutrition, bad heart 
and lung conditions, spinal and foot 
defects, speech defects, defects of skin and 
scalp. 

By permitting sufficient removal of 
clothing by the school doctor to enable 
him to make a good examination, pro- 
viding a screen for each school, so that the 
child may have the privacy which is his 
right during the examination. 

By seeing that the school doctor is 
appointed early in the school vear (making 
sure that he is the best—not the cheapest) 
in order that corrective needs found may 


B’ TEACHING children early in 
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receive attention as early as possible. 
Children should receive as skillful atten- 
tion as your livestock. 


By being interested in the appointment 
of the teacher, making sure that she is 
healthy, knowing her and seeing to it that 
she has a comfortable and pleasant place 
to live in. 

By providing clean, sanitary, and 
attractive school buildings having suit- 


able, healthful equipment as follows: 
Pure drinking water, covered porcelain 
water containers, individual drinking 


cups, facilities for washing the hands, 
paper towels, liquid soap, sanitary toilets, 
toilet paper, a properly placed and jack- 
eted stove, proper lighting from left and 
rear, window shades, good ventilation, 
providing at least two window boards or 
sercens for every room, a thermometer 
properly placed, comfortable and adjust- 
able scats and desks, a screen for use 
during the school doctor’s examination, a 
doormat, and the required playground 
space—all kept in a sanitary condition. 


By showing active interest in the school 
and school-health program, making the 
school one of the civic projects, possibly 
making it a health center. Showing inter- 
est by visiting the school, knowing the 
teachers, doctor, and school nurse if there 
be one, making the school supplementary 
to the home in the care of children as to 
healthfulness and comfort. 

This is the best investment any com- 
munity can make. Will you not live up 
to this great obligation? 


Provides Scientific Training in Fish- 
eries 


Dalhousie University, at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, has established a chair of fisheries 
and a four years’ course of study leading 
to the degree of bachelor of science in 
fisheries. The course will be based on 
solid training in the fundamental sciences 
and will embrace practical instruction in 
(a) General principles relating to fish- 
cries; (b) Principles of fish embryology 
and fish culture; (c) Principles of salting, 
drying, and canning methods; (d) Prin- 
ciples of freezing and smoking methods; 
and (e) Marine biology, to be given in a 
laboratory situated directly on open sca 
water. 

Fishery, agriculture, mining, and for- 
estry are the four great industries of the 


Maritime Provinces, and fishery has here- 
tofore been alone in having no appropriate 
provision for the training of scientific 
experts for its development. The bio- 
logical board of Canada will cooperate in 
the conduct of the college, and will pro- 
vide teachers and instructors for the 
staff.—W. Henry Robertson, American 
consul general, Halifaz. 


wy 


All adults who handle food in school 
lunchrooms of New York City must hold 
a “food handlers’ health certificate.’ This 
isin conformity to the sanitary code of the 
city which requires examination of all 
persons engaged in the preparation or 
serving of food, to establish freedom from 
any infectious or venereal disease in com- 
municable form. 
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Dormitories for Montana Public High 


School 


Pupils 


Population of Some Counties Is Sparse and Distances Are too Great for Daily Transpor- 
tation of Pupils. Suitable Living Quarters Not Otherwise Available in Towns for Rural 
Children. Dormitory now Integral Part of School Plant 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


ORMITORIES for public high- 
D school children have become 
recognized institutions in Mon- 
tana. Many school officers recommend 
them as the best solution for housing 
children living in rural areas who must 
leave home to attend high school; rural 
parents unanimously approve them; school 
children in well-managed dormitories ~ 
show more improvement in scholarship, 
personality, and cooperative spirit than 
do many children who live at home; and 
successful dormitories supply children 
with wholesome food, a homelike atmos-, 
phere, and careful supervision at the 
lowest possible cost. These are the prin- 
cipal facts established in a recent study 
of public school dormitories by Jessie E. 
Richardson, department of home eco- 
nomics, and J. Whecler Barger, department 
of rural life, published by the University 
of Montana as Bulletin 201. 

More than 500 rural children were 
housed in 19 dormitories operated in con- 
nection with high schools in Montana in 
1926. As the population and economic 
conditions have changed from year to 


year the number of dormitorics in opera- ‘ 


tion has varied. The State department 
of education reported 24 in 1920 and 25 in 
1922. Although the first public school 
dormitory was established in 1914, it was 


not until 1923 that the Montana legis- 
lature legalized dormitories already in 
operation and authorized school trustecs 
to provide additional ones where needed. 
Large and sparsely settled school dis- 
tricts, the impracticability of consolida- 


towns are given as reasons why dormi- 
tories have become necessary for Montana 
high schools. 

There are counties in the State with 
areas larger than some of the States on 
the Atlantic seaboard, which are so 
sparsely settled that the school popu- 
lation is large enough to support only one 
secondary school, the county high school. 
Other counties maintain in addition to 
county high schools a few district high 
schools offering from one to three years’ 
work, but even in these counties there are 
instances in which the distances between 
high schools and the homes of the pupils 
are so great as to make daily transporta- 
tion impossible. In some counties the 
establishment of additional high schools is 
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Most of the dormitories were originally intended for other uses 


tion in many sections of the State, the 
limitation in the number of high schools 
that can be established because of low 
property valuation, and the difficulty of 
finding living quarters for children in 


“Cliff House” at Thompson Falls was built for a school dormitory 


prohibitive because of low property valua- 
tion. Each of four counties has a prop- 
erty valuation of less than $2,000 per 
census child, and each of ten counties has 
a valuation of less than $50,000 per teacher 
employed. 

The difficulty in finding living quarters 
for children who must leave home in order 
to attend high school is stated as the real 
need that brought about the origin of the 
dormitory. Tomes that offer both living 
quarters and parental responsibility for 
rural children are scarce in Montana 
towns. To leave children in town with- 
out the supervision of responsible persons 
causes much anxiety on the part of rural 
parents. 


Dormitories that are Specially Successful 


Dormitories operating in connection 
with high schools at Choteau, Deer Lodge, 
Thompson Falls, Whitehall, and Winnett 
are among those that have been especially 
successful. 

Some years ago when a new building 
was erected for the Teton County high 
school at Choteau, the old building was 
remodeled into a dormitory at a cost of 
about $5,000. The dormitory in connec- 
tion with the high school at Thompson 
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Falls has been in operation since 1919. 
For two years the school board rented a 
building for that purpose, but in 1921 
bonds were voted for the erection of a 
dormitory costing $57,000, including 
$12,000 for equipment. This building, 
known as the Cliff House, is one of a group 
of four buildings all located on a hillside 
and considered as intregral parts of the 
school. In 1926 it housed 90 students, 
46 boys and 44 girls, at a cost of $18. 50 a 
month. The dormitory at Winnett is one 
of the oldest in the State, having been in 
operation since 1917. 

In some instances dormitory ventures 
of school districts have been short lived 
either because of the establishment of 


other high schools in close proximity to | 


high schools with dormitories or because 
dormitory management has been ineffi- 
cient. 

Seventy per cent of the present dormi- 
tories have been purchased, built, or 
remodeled from old school buildings for 
sums ranging from $3,500 to $6,000, and 
in the majority of cases the money has 
been taken from the regular school fund. 
In 1926 in 40 per cent of the dormitories 
the salaries of the matrons were paid from 
school district funds and their living 
expenses were paid from fees of dormitory 
studeuts; in 50 per cent the matrons were 
paid entirely from students’ fees. The 
salaries of matrons ranged from a mini- 
mum of living expenses only to a maxi- 
mum of $135 a month with living. The 
average cost per student for living in the 
dormitories was $17.85 per month. 

The authors of the study are of the 
opinion that the high school dormitory 
in Montana has passed the expcrimental 
stage and that in certain localities it should 
be considered as an integral part of the 
school plant. To the end that mistakes 
may be avoided in the establishment of 
dormitories, it is suggested that before a 
dormitory is established a careful survey 
be made of the area contributory to the 
town in which it is proposed to erect a 
dormitory, for the purpose of determining 
the number of children in such area who 
must leave home in order to obtain a high 
school education, the practicability of 
school bus service for such children, the 
availability of suitable living places for 
children in the town, and the possibilities 
of the establishment of high schools in 
the outlying territory. 

In addition to the report on the present 
status of high-school dormitories in Mon- 
tana, the study gives a series of sugges- 
tions for planning, equipping, and manag- 
ing such dormitories. 
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By popular vote in New Jersey, 7 new 
municipal libraries, 1 county library, and 
12 association libraries have been estab- 
lished. 


Cooperative Plan Practiced in 
Georgia School 


Alternation of four weeks in the Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, and four 
wecks of practical work in shops or engi- 
neering departments of railroads in Geor- 
gia is carricd on by a nuinber of students 
under a cooperative plan recently devel- 
oped. The plan contemplates work con- 
tinuously by the same two alternating 
students for five years, at the end of 
which time each will receive his B. S. de- 
gree in engineering. During this period 
the students receive regular apprentice- 
ship wages for their work, and advance- 
ment or increase in wages is determined 
by their value to the company and the 
length of time spent in the service of one 
company. 

Presidents of three railroads are on the 
advisory board of the cooperative depart- 
ment of the Georgia School of Technology. 
At present 86 students, 43 pairs of work- 
ers, are receiving mechanical and elec- 
trical training under the cooperative plan 
in shops of the Central of Georgia Rail- 
road. In the mechanical department of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 32 
students, 16 pairs, are employed; and 12 
students, 6 pairs, are employed by the 
Southern system in its signal and elec- 
trical and maintenance of ways depart- 
ments. 
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French Are Treating Germans with 
Consideration 


° 


Instruction in German of children in 
elementary schools of Alsace and Lor- 
raine is given earlier, commencing this 
year, if they have advanced sufficiently 
in the reading of French. Heretofore 
study of German has been delayed until 
the third year. It may now be taken up 
in the second term of the second year, 
according to recent announcement of 
the new rector of the Academy of Strass- 
burg. The purpose is to make education 
bilingual in the Provinces, although 
French must come first in order of im- 
portance. On request of parcnts the 
catechism will be taught in German from 
the very beginning to assure ability of 
the children to read in that language 
from their earliest years. 


wy 
English Women Trained for 


Australian Service 


A hostel for the training of young 
British women as household workers in 
Australia has recently been established 
at Market Harborough, Leicestershire, 
England, by the British and Australian 
Governments. It is the outcome of a 
recommendation made at the last Imperial 
conference that Dominion governmcnts 
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cooperate with the home Government in 
providing facilities for training and testing 
the fitness of intending women settlers 
before their departure overseas. 

The hostel provides accommodations 
for 40 pupils, and giris and single women 
18 to 35 years of age will be accepted and 
given free instruction and maintenance 
during ‘a period of 6 to 10 weeks. On 
completion of the course pupils are eligible 
for free passage to Australia, where house- 
hold employment at good wages is assured 


them. 
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Honduran Teachers Will Discuss 


Educational Questions 


A congress of teachers has been called 
by the National Council of Education of 
Honduras to be held in Tegucigalpa on 
January 1, 1928. Representatives of the 
teachers and professors of the different 
Departments have been elected and the 
congress will consider the following ques- 
tions: 

(1) The furtherance of moral and civil 
education as a fundamental base for the 
normal life of the nation; (2) ideals which 
should be held by the primary schools of 
Honduras; (3) nationalization of primary 
and normal teaching; (4) the problems of 
the rural schools in Honduras; (5) organ- 
ization and distribution of teaching mis- 
sions (for the Mosquitia and other out- 
lying sections); (6) the problem of pri- 
mary teaching in the Bay Islands; (7) 
stimulation of the profession to reach the 
highest efficiency in its duties; (8) means 
for solving the economic problems of the 
Honduran primary schools; (9) courses of 
higher studies for the preparation of 
directors and technical inspectors of 
primary education; (10) a project to re- 
form the code of ‘public instruction in its 
primary and normal sections for submis- 
sion to the respective ministry for con- 
sidcration.—George P. Shaw, American 
consul, Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 
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Industry and Ingenuity of Self- 
Help Students 


House work in payment for room and 
board has been found the most remunera- 
tive occupation by undergraduate stu- 
dents working their way through Syracuse 
University, New York. Of 3,951 regular 
term and summer students who were 
wholly or partially self-supporting, 2,247 
were men and 1,704 were women. Of 
the men, 408 were wholly self-supporting, 
but only 73 women maintained thcm- 
selves entirely by their own labor while 
pursuing their studics. Many of the 
men did ‘janitorial engineering,” or 
worked on the grounds. A _ total of 
$785,755 was earned by the students 
during the calendar year. 


Must Consider Pupil’s Academic Ability and 


Requirements of Curricula 


Intelligent Educational Guidance Requires Measure of Scholastic Aptitude with Knowledge of Minimum Ability 


Levels for the Several Courses. 


to present a scientific treatise on 

guidance, but rather to call atten- 
tion to a few things that are now within 
the range of possibility in every well- 
organized high school. 

The profit which the grocer makes by 
raising all the goods on his shelves 50 per 
cent in price is no more elusive than is the 
progress made in guidance by broadening 
its definition to include the whole educa- 
tional process. In a sense all education is 
guidance, but the high-school principal 
who must face the daily problems of his 
pupils still has two distinct guidance 
problems on his desk. 


Individual Guidance a Difficult Task 


There is first the problem of directing a 
pupil toward the right kind of occupation. 
It is easy to offer general impersonal 
eourses in vocational guidance, but to 
direct an individual pupil toward his 
proper calling is a difficult, not to say in 
most cases, an impossible task. No one 
knows this bettcr than the schoolmaster 
who has tried to help his own sons to a 
wise decision. 

To know the hazards of mountain 
climbing is not enough. One must also 
know the physical condition of the 
climber. Personal guidance implies that 
vou know both the individual and the field 
into which you are directing him. There 
are many occupations. The list of dis- 
tinct callings enumerated in the census 
reports mounts to hundreds, and of many 
of these cven the names are strange to 
most individuals. In the more eommon 
trades there is no agreement among the 
experts as to the qualities necessary for 
success. School advisers may well be 
justified in refusing to enter where experts 
hesitate to tread. 

As far as individual aptitudes are con- 
cerned most of us are not geniuses divinely 
called to one task, but ordinary mortals 
who probably can fill any one of a number 
of occupations equally well or equally 
poorly, according to the point of view. 


alae PURPOSE of this paper is not 


Publication sponsored by the National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Education, Dr. J. B. Ed- 
monson, chairman. 
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Ordinary Mortals Can Do Many Things Equally Well. Exploratory Courses 
Should be Fundamentally Educational. 


Worth-While Program of Educational Guidance Possible in Any School. 
A Practical Record of Pupil Ratings in Each Curriculum 


By WILLIAM A. WETZEL 
Principal, Senior High School, Trenton, N. J. 


The writer has often moralized about his 
own case. His early ambition was to 
become a lawyer, and he has been told by 
his legal friends many times that he would 
have made at least a fair lawyer. Hc has 
Joseph Pulitzer’s sine qua non for being an 
editor, in seeing something in every issue 
of the daily paper about which he would 
like to write an editorial. If his father 
had been a stock farmer, or a musician, or 
a captain of a Delaware Bay fishing boat, 
the writer would probably have been 
inclined to follow his father’s calling. 
The reason why he did not enter his 
father’s flour mill was not that he disliked 
the business, but that he could sec plainly 
the ruin of the small eastern miller in 
eompetition with the large western mills. 
After graduation from college he had 
neither money nor influence. So he 
drifted into teaching and has stayed put 
ever since. 

Possibly for most of us other factors 
than vocational aptitudes decide the 
calling in which we find ourselves. The 
discovery of gold on many occasions has 
turned poets and musicians into miners, 
and the opening of Government lands in 
the West has made farmers out of street- 
car conductors. 


Should Leave Residue of Subject Matter 


It has often seemed to the writer that a 
word of caution might well be spoken with 
reference to vocational guidance in the 
junior high school. So-called exploratory 
courses may have vocational significance, 
but they should be more than excursions 
through a museum, and should leave with 
the young explorer a generous residue of 
subject matter mastered in serious fashion. 

The shop in the junior school is more 
than an exploratory agent. It is funda- 
mentally educational] and not vocational 
in character. The shop is a great vitaliz- 
ing force in the educational program of 
the junior school, and the future chief 
justice as well as the future bricklayer and 
seamstress is entitled to its advantages. 

The principle of differentiation in the 
junior school is differentiation according 
to present capacities for education, and 
not according to future occupation. 


When commercial arithmetic is offered to 
capable students in the ninth year at the 
expense of a course in general mathe- 
matics, it becomes a question whether 
we are educating the child to his maxi- 
mum capacity. Specific training for a 
job may lead to a close relation between 
the junior school and industry, but it may 
also lead to the exploitation of children. 

What has been written thus far is not: 
to be considered as a jeremiad against vo- 
cational guidance. Possibly it is a kind 
of smoke screen with which the writer is 
trying to hide his cowardice in not at- 
tacking the problems of vocational guid- 
ance more vigorously. 


To Get the Most From School Attendance 


Whatever one’s attitude toward voca- 
tional guidance may be, a worth-while 
program in educational guidance may be 
set up in every high school. Some one 
has defined educational guidance as ‘‘di- 
recting the pupil through the school so 
that he will get the maximum of good out. 
of his school attendance.” The least that. 
this can mean when interpreted in terms 
of actual school administration is that a 
caild assigned to any course of study shall 
get the values which are attributed to 
that course. Such a program requires 
that the school know something about the 
educational possibilities of the child and 
about the educational opportunities of 
the school to satisfy those possibilities. 
and that the school shall get the best pos- 
sible results from the child in any school 
situation in which he has been placed. 

Until there are school buildings and 
teachers and curriculums and training 
schools for teachers that will set up a 
profitable educational program for all 
types of boys and girls up to 18 years of 
age, the writer is not in sympathy with 
the modern tendency to extend the com- 
pulsory school age to 18 years. There is 
no virtue in school attendance alone. 
Educational guidance implies school at- 
tendance only so long as the child actually 
gets the benefits that are attributed to the 
courses in which he is registered. The 
best guidanee for a thorough educational 
misfit in a senior high school is guidance 
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toward a job, where the child may at 
least enjoy the moral advantage that 
comes from honest work. 

Sixteen vears of age brings the child to 
the first fork in the road because 16 is the 
minimum age limit at which a boy may 
begin an apprenticeship. Up to 16 he 
faces the question, “Why are you not in 
school?’’; after 16 the question changes 
to ‘Why are you in school?” Up to 16 
the child in school has the benefit of the 
doubt. After 16 upon him rests the bur- 
den of proof. Attendance after 16 years 
of age depends not only on the child’s edu- 
cational needs but also on the ability of 
the school to satisfy those needs. 


An Epoch of Life Closes at 16 


If 16 ycars of age closes the first epoch 
in the child’s life, then clear recognition of 
this fact will further an educational guid- 
ance program. After the child has ar- 
rived at the age of 16, instead of assuming 
that the child’s interests lie naturally in 
further attendance at school a distinct 
effort should be made to justify further 
attendance. In any given case, which 
means 4 certain child and a certain school, 
further attendance depends on the educa- 
tional possibilities of the child compared 
with the educational opportunities of the 
school. What curriculum does this senior 
school offer which this child may pursue 
with profit? : 

To arrive at a fairly safe answer to 
this question there are certain things 
which every school can do and for failure 
to do them there is no longer any rcason- 
able excuse. In the first place every 
school should have reliable data to gauge 
a pupil’s academic ability or what the 
colleges call scholastic aptitude. A scien- 
tific ability index for every child should 
not only be recorded in some distant 
office, but should fwnction in the school. 

In the second place every school should 
year by year build up data to show what 
degree of ability is necessary to give the 
child an even chance of success in any 
curricuJum. 


Pupil Ratings Helpful to Adviser 


The following distribution of pupil 
ratings in two curriculums, if confirmed 
year by year, would be helpful to any 
school adviser or pupil or parent in 
deciding whether the pupil should enter 
either curriculum. 


College preparatory curriculum 


Per cent of ratings 


Ability index 
E D Cc B A 
UW) OIR0) Gt ee 23.8 | 42.9 | 28.6 4.8 0 
ot0 79.5. _.......-... 18.4 | 37.8 | 30.8 | 12.0 9.2 
PEO II9.5.....---...-- 9.4 | 28.8 | 34.0 | 22.3 57 
100 to 119.5_ 2 4.9 | 17.9 | 338.2] 31.0 13.0 
120 and over_._____._- 1.5 | 13.8 | 20.9 | 30.4 | 33.4 


Secretarial curriculum 


Per cent of ratings 


Ability index 
E ) D Cc | B A 
(OO) Was Oe 13.3 40.0 | 35.0 TOL gf 0 
GORtOMAG .5_ . - SSaeee. . 10.3 41.7 | 38.9 8.6 0.5 
ROMEOROOND oe seen ee 2.3 20.6 | 42.0 | 27.4 7.8 
MOORO 10) 5e eae eee 3.6 | 17.9 | 32.2) 30,4 16.1 
120 and over_.._...--- 0 5.0 | 25.0 | 20.0) 50.0 


Pupils Rated B are Safe College Risks 


This ability index is based on standard 
tests in vocabulary range and reading 
comprehension. In this school a pupil 
with an ability index under 60 would 
have less than 1 chance in 20 of getting 
B ratings in the college preparatory 
curriculum; with an ability index between 
60 and 80 he would have 1 chance in 5; 
from 80 to 100, 1 chance in 4. It is only 
at an ability index of 100 that the pupil 
begins to stand an even chance of getting 
B ratings. Experience in this school has 
shown that pupils with B ratings are safe 
college risks. Pupils with C ratings are a 
fair gamble, and D ratings spell failure, 
in most cases failure even to get into 
college. A prospective college student 
under these circumstances should rate 
B’s in at least 50 per cent of his work. 
That is, according to the table of distri- 
bution of ratings in the college prepara- 
tory curriculum he should have a mini- 
mum ability index of 100. In this school, 
of 212 students in the college preparatory 
curriculum almost 50 per cent have an 
ability index below 100 and 15 per cent 
have an ability index so low that they are 
probably doomed to failure in their 
ambition to go to college, before they 
begin their work in the senior high school. 


Guidance According to Indioidual Ability 


Ezra Cornell, the founder of Cornell 
University, said that this institution 
should be a place to which anybody could 
come to study anything. That is the 
conception held by too many people con- 
cerning the public high school. Probably 
the time should never come, when in a 
public high school a pupil might not try 
almost anything at least once. But when 
low ratings confirm the prediction of low 
ability indexes, a sound educational 
guidance program would seem to demand 
that the pupil undertake something that 
is more likely to bring success and the 
parents -of all incoming students with 
ability indexes under 100 may well be 
warned that these pupils according to 


past experience do not, stand an even 


chance of success in the college pre- 
paratory curriculum. 

A similar analysis of the distribution of 
the ratings in the secretarial curriculum 
points to the conclusion that pupils in 
this curriculum should have an ability 


index of at least 80. 
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If educational guidance means the 
directing of a pupil through the school so 
that he will get the maximum of good out 
of his school attendance, then the school 
which has a measure of the pupil’s 
academic ability and reliable pupil rat- 
ings and has checked its different curricu- 
lums and the courses in the curriculums 
for the minimum ability levels which 
warrant a fair chance of success, is on a 
fair way to undertake a reasonable pro- 
gram of educational guidance. 

The perfection of such a program of 
guidance also involves the problem of 
differentiating certain courses, particu- 
larly required courses, as in English, so as 
to adapt them to pupils of different 
ability levels. But that is another story. 
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Health Education Promoted by 
Red Cross Juniors 


Czechoslovak Junior Red Cross has be- 
come a great organization of 345,920 
school children. Ten per cent of them 
are students of secondary and professional 
schools and the others are pupils of ele- 
mentary and urban schools. 

The reports for the year 1926-27 show 
important activity in health education. 
The members pay great attention to their 
own personal cleanliness. They attempt 
to complete hygienic equipment of thcir 
schools; they are helping to establish 
diverse health undertakings, as clinics for 
teeth defects, shower baths, bathing 
places, playgrounds, and school gardens. 
Of the total number of school gardens 
10.5 per cent are property of the juniors. 

The juniors are helping not only their 
fellow pupils, but they are offering their 
assistance to adult persons and to many 
schools in poor districts, too. Their tn- 
terest in exchanging correspondence with 
pupils of other countries is increasing 
eontinually. The same is marked in 
interchanging albums and diverse gifts. 
Czechoslovak juniors are corresponding 
with juniors in 20 foreign States. Three 
monthly papers and many textbooks on 
health subjects are uniting all members 
of this great organization, which has its 
excellent model in the American Junior 
Red Cross.—LEmanuel V. Lippert. 
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“Vagabonding”’ is a growing practice 
at Harvard University. The term is of 
recent coinage and it refers to attendance 
upon lectures not included in the student’s 
regular courses. Professors encourage it, 
and every morning the Crimson prints a 
list of lectures of the day whig¢h are likely 
to be of general interest. The lecturers 
themselves supply the information for the 
list and its publication is in effect an invi- 
tation to attend. 
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Leadership, Equipment, Objectives, 
Activities Determine Success 


These Four Fundamental Conditions Must Be Properly Met Before Success Can Be 
Predicated for Physical Education. Endurance Should Be a Primary Aim. Social 
Qualities Best Cultivated in Games 


By HENRY S. CURTIS 
Director Hygiene and Physical Education for Missouri 


be fully successful it must meet 

four fundamental types of stand- 
ards. The first of these is personnel. 
There can be no successful system without 
competent leadership. This leadership 
normally consists, in the cities, of a super- 
visor, teachers of physical education, and 
squad leaders. The second type of 
standards are those of physical equipment. 
The athletic field or playground should be 
adequate for everyone to take part. All 
school grounds should be made practically 
level, just as all college and university 
fields are. Many of them should be 
underdrained. On nearly all school 
grounds the area immediately about the 
school building should be surfaced. If 
the ground is small, very likely the entire 
ground should be surfaced. At all high 
schools there should be a separate field 
for the girls. 


EF: WORK in physical education to 


On all elementary and high school 
grounds, there should be a jumping pit 
and a short running track. In junior and 
senior high schools there should be a 
gymnasium for each 500 students or 
fraction thereof. This gymnasium should 
not be less than 45 by 85 feet in the clear, 
with a minimum height of 18 feet. In 
the small high schools and elementary 
schools this may be a combination 
gymnasium and auditorium. The sup- 
plies essential to an athletic program 
should be furnished by the school. It is 
better in the elementary schools, at least, 
to furnish these to individual classes, as 
they are thus taken better care of, and 
less time is lost in procuring them when 
the class has a physical education period. 


Standard Objectives 


Strength—In the past strength has 
often been held the chief objective in 
physical education, but the rapid changes 
in the times, by relegating all heavy work 
to machinery and making professions of 
all trades and occupations, are throwing 
this objective into serious doubt. Presi- 
dent Angell holds that great masses of 
muscles areé serious handicaps to pro- 
fessional workers. Certainly there is no 
immediate usec for them: by most women 
and by a very large proportion of men. 
On the other hand, it may be said that the 


only way to develop the motor areas of 
the brain is through developing the mus- 
cles which they control, and that the 
motor areas furnish most of the energy 
for all our affairs, both mental and 
physical. A reasonable development of 
strength is still to be regarded as a 
worth-while objective. 

Endurance.—While strength means the 
ability of the muscle to contract power- 
fully for a single time, endurance means 
the ability to continue this contraction 
during a long period. Endurance is 
mostly bound up with interest and is 
primarily a nervous rather than a mus- 
cular power. It is developed much more 
effectively through play and athletics than 
through formal gymnastics. It is a pri- 
mary aim. Our physical education should 
give us the ability to carry our day’s work 
without wearincss. 

Physical defects—The present move- 
ment for physical education grew out of 
the revelations of the draft, which rejected 
33 per cent of our men as physically unfit 
for military service, at a time when men 
were greatly needed. These defects are 
not much less handicapping in time of 
peace than in time of war. They increase 
regularly through the grades where there 
is no systematic attempt to counteract 
them. 

Beauty.— Although we have never made 
beauty a definite objective of physical 
education in this country it was a main 
objective in Greece. Physical education 
should give health with bright eyes, 
glossy hair, a clear complexion and a 
symmetrical figure. 

Grace.—Grace is a by-product of ac- 
tivities thoroughly enjoyed; awkwardness 
always grows out of drudgery. A system 
which consists largely of play, athletics, 
and dancing gives the most varied train- 
ing to motor coordinations, and makes all 
activities an expression of inner purposes, 
and should make nearly all graceful. 

Social adjustments ——It is on the play- 
ground and in relationship with other 
children that boys and girls learn how to 
make friends, be good comrades and 
become members of a social community. 
“Send your boy to college,” said Emer- 
son, ‘‘and the other boys will educate 
him.” The importance of this training 
is generally appreciated in college life, 


but it is not so commonly understood in 
the life of the public school. It repre- 
sents a type of education not much less 
important than that of the classroom. 

Social standards——We are coming to 
see that habits are not formed through 
learning principles; the physical director 
has a greater opportunity than the Sun- 
day-school teacher to mould habits and 
character. Sportsmanship is the prac- 
tical ethics of the playground and the 
only moral code which inherently appeals 
to the red-blooded boy or girl. Most 
habits of courtesy or discourtesy, of 
selfishness or unselfishness, of honesty or 
dishonesty, of truthfulness or untruthful- 
nest are formed in the social relationship 
of the playground. 


Standards in Activities 


Games.—Games are the normal activity 
of children. They carry their own appeal, 
and invite to continuous action and the 
rapid solution of a myriad of practical 
problems. Children from grade to grade 
should learn to play well the games 
appropriate toeachage. In this way they 
are given the best training in motor 
coordinations and obtain the best physical 
exercise along with the social training 
involved. By the completion of high 
school every boy and girl should play a 
good game of baseball or indoor baseball, 
of volley ball, of soccer or American 
football, of basketball and tennis. 

The emphasis should be placed on 
activities that carry over to later years. 
With a possibility of a 30 or 40 hour 
working week in the not very distant 
future, schools must train for leisure time 
no less than for work time, and inculcate 
a love of reading, music, art, and sport. 
For hygienic reasons, so far as possible, 
these activities should be in the open air 
and lead to a love of nature. 

Athletics —Every student should be 
expected to pass from grade to grade in 
athletics appropriate to his age. This 
would include the shorter dashes and the 
common jumping, throwing, and balanc- 
ing events; in short those events which are 
represented in the badge tests, with their 
expansion into a pentathlon and a de- 
cathlon as the student becomes more pro- 
ficient in the simpler activities. 

Walking.— Walking is the chief form 
of physical exercise. It is the only one 
continued by most women and the 
majority of men. Every high school 
should have a walking club. We hope 
that some time cach of them will issue a 
guide showing places to be visited and 
activities that may be carried on in 
connection with a series of walking trips, 
and that the school tradition will 
expect students to take these walks 
before graduation. 

Swimming—Swimming is becoming a 
part of our educational ideal. Practically 
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all new college and university gymnasiums 
contain swimming pools and require 
swimming for graduation. TEvery student 
should learn how to swim before finishing 
high school. 

Dancing.—The folk dances represent a 
fine type of physical activity with a deep 
emotional appeal. The feeling is nearly 
always of pleasure. They satisfy the 
desire for both activity and rhythm. All 
girls, at least, should know several folk 
dances before completing high school. 

Gymnastics.—Before graduation every 
student should be so familiar with certain 
gymnastic activities that they will have 
become a matter of routine so that he can 
go through his daily dozen mechanically 
without having to think what comes next. 
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Practical Experience for Students 


of Textile School 


A new textile~school is to be opened 
shortly in Leskovats, Yugoslavia. The 
purpose of this school is the training of 
efficient assistants for textile engineers 
and superintendents of textile factories. 
The course of studies, both theoretical 
and practical, is to last three years. An 
extra six months’ course will be devoted 
to the training and instruction of the 
pupils to enable them to qualify as skilled 
weavers and merchants’ assistants in the 
textile industry. 

For the purpose of encouraging home 
weaving and spinning this school will 
have classes for peasant women, village 
school mistresses, and others who would 
like to learn how to handle modern looms, 
spindles, dyestuffs, etc. 

The pupils will receive their primary 
instruction in the textile industry in the 
school’s workshops and later will be sent 
to work for two months of every year in 
factories. A laboratory will be attached to 
the school for determining the quality of 
the thread and material, and a museum 
for displaying all kinds of textiles, woolen, 
cotton, flax, and silk; also laces, ribbons, 
braids, etc. 

The maximum number of pupils is to 
be 30, of whom 10 may be female. They 
will be admitted upon competition. 
Preference is to be given to those who 
have successfully terminated four classes 
of the secondary schools or have graduated 
from some three-class crafts school.— 
Stewart E. McMillin, American consul in 
charge, Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 
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More than 1,000 foreign students are 
attending higher educational institutions 
in Chicago, according to the adviser on 
foreign students of the University of 
Chicago. 


Schoolhouses Applied to Commu- 
nity Uses 


Use of schoolhouses in the United 
States as centers for social, recreational, 
and community purposes inercased 55 
per cent during the four-year period 
1919-20 to 1923-24, as shown by replies 
received from school officials addressed 
by the Interior Department, Bureau of 
Education, in a survey to determine to 
what extent school buildings throughout 
the country are so utilized. The results 
of the inquiry have been published by 
the bureau in Bulletin, 1927, No. 5, Ex- 
tended Use of School Buildings, by 
Eleanor T. Glueck. 

Definite provision by law has been 
made in 32 States for use of school 
buildings as centers for community ac- 
tivities, and it is permitted in other 
States. Two-thirds of the 722 places in 
which standard centers were reported 
have fewer than 5,000 inhabitants each, 
but two-thirds of the 1,569 centers were 
in cities of greater size. Of the large 
cities reporting such use, New York 
stands first with 188 school centers, De- 
troit next with 49, Cleveland 30, Pitts- 
burgh 25, Buffalo 22, Grand Rapids 21, 
Fort Wayne and Cincinnati 20 each, Chi- 
eago 18, Washington City 17, Duluth 18, 
Milwaukee 12, Boston and Newark 11 
each, and St. Louis and Lincoln, Nebr., 
10 each. 
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Pupils Receive Certificates for 
Home Reading 


To encourage reading of books from 
school libraries, neat library certificates 
will be issued by the county superintend- 
ent of Otter Tail County, Minn., to pupils 
in grades 4 to 8 who complete the reading 
and review during the year of five books 
from the school library. For completion 
of the second series of five books a certifi- 
cate decorated in colors with the State 
flower, the Moccasin flower, will be given, 
and completion of the third series entitles 
pupils to a gold seal on the ‘‘ Moccasin cer- 
tificate.”’ Pupils reading a second series 
of 15 books will receive a diploma of honor. 
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Government School of Agriculture 
for Costa Rica 


Provision has been made for establish- 
ment in Costa Rica of a Government 
school of agriculture, which will be con- 
ducted under the direct supervision of 
the secretariat of public works. Theo- 
retical and practical instruction will be 
given in agriculture and related sciences, 
and courses will be adapted as far as 
possible to needs of the country. Loca- 
tion of the school has not yet been decided 


On 


upon, but it will probably be situated in 
the Province of Alajuela. Interest in 
success of the undertaking is shown by 
Government officials and the general 
public, and although appropriation made 
by the constitutional congress for inaugu- 
ration of the school and expenses for the 
first year is not large—$25,000—it is 
believed that as soon as practicable funds 
for adequate equipment will be pro- 
vided.—Roderick W. Unckles, American 
vice consul in charge, San Jose, Costa 
Rica. 
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Promotes Study of Gaelic and 
Greek 


To develop latent talent for Gaelic 
among Highland pupils in schools of 
Inverness County, Scotland, a scholarship 
of £50 a year was offered last year by 
the Highland Trust. Of six candidates 
who recently qualified, one was a girl 
who won the award. In addition, a 
fund of £80 has been voted by the Trust 
toward the maintenance of the study of 
Gaclic and Greek in secondary schools 
of the county. At present 323 students 
are enrolled in Gaelic, and 45 in Greck 
classes. 
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Consolidation Proves Satisfactory 
in Wyoming 


Transportation of pupils to and from 
school is carried on in 22 of the 23 coun- 
ties in Wyoming. Of the 20,000 rural 
school children in the State, 7,000 were 
transported last year. In western Wyo- 
ming—Uinta, Lincoln, and Teton Coun- 
ties—transportation is almost entircly 
by horse-drawn vehicles. Transportation 
of pupils has resulted in improved attead- 
ance and in many instances has solved 
truancy problems. No district has re- 
turned to its former isolated school after 
trying consolidation and transportation. 
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To emphasize the difference in devel- 
opment and needs of 4 and 5 year old 
children, and to provide materials exactly 
suited to each age, the committee on edu- 
cation of the Wisconsin State Jinder- 
garten Association is preparing a serics of 
suggestive curriculum material, which 
will be issued in looseleaf form. 
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Teachers in public day schools of 
Nevada, if engaged for night-school work, 
are not allowed, under a ruling of the 
State board of education, to give more 
than two hours of service at night, nor 
more than six evening hours during any 
one week, 
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A Bill to Create a Department of 
Education and for Other Purposes 


Introduced in the Senate by Senator Curtis, and in the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Reed of New York. Referred to Senate Committee on Education and Labor and to House 


Committee on Education 


EIT ENACTED by the Senate and 

House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 
That there is established at the seat of 
government an executive department to be 
known as the Department of Education, 
which shall be under the control and direc- 
tion of a Secretary of Education to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The Secretary of Education shall re- 
ceive a salary at the rate of $15,000 per 
Emavaqurn, Se be he 

Sec. 2. There shall be in the Depart- 
ment of Education an- Assistant Secre- 
tary of Education, to be appointed by the 
President, and to receive a salary of 
$7,500 perannum, * * * There shall 
also be a solicitor, a chief clerk, and a dis- 
bursing clerk, and such chiefs of bureaus 
and such scientific, technical, and clerical 
assistants as may be necessary * * *., 

Src. 3. (a) The Bureau of Education 
and all pertaining thereto is transferred 
from the Department of the Interior to 
the Department of Education. ; 

(b) The office of Commissioner of 
Education is abolished, and the authority, 
powers, and duties heretofore conferred 
and imposed by law upon the Commis- 
sioner of Education shall be exercised and 
performed by the Secretary of Education. 

(c) The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education is transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Education, and all the authority, 
powers and duties heretofore conferred or 
imposed by law upon the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education shall be exer- 
cised and performed by the board as a 
division of the Department of Education. 
The Secretary of Education shall be a 
member of the Fedcral Board for Voca- 
tional Education aid ex officio chairman 
of said board. 

(d) The authority, powers, and duties 
conferred and imposed by law upon the 
' Secretary of the Interior with relation to 
the Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
and Howard University shall be exer- 
cised and performed by the Secretary of 
Education. 

* * * * * 

Sec. 7. In order to coordinate the 
educational activities carricd on by the 
several executive departments, and to 
recommend ways and means of improving 
the educational work of the Fedcral 
Government, there is hereby created the 
TI’ederal Conference on Education which 


shall consist of one representative and 
one alternate appointed by the head of 
each department. The Federal Con- 
ference on Education shall not report as a 
body to any one department, but each 
representative shall report the findings of 
the Federal Conference on Education to 
his own department for consideration and 
independent action. 


Src. 8. (a) The Department of Edu- 
cation shall collect such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition and 
progress of education in the several States 
and in foreign countries. In order to aid 
the people of the several States in estab- 
lishing and maintaining more efficient 
schools and school systems, in devising 
better methods of organization, adminis- 
tration and financing of education, in 
developing better types of school buildings 
and in providing for their use, in improving 
methods of teaching, and in developing 
more adequate curricula and courses of 
study, research shall be undertaken in 
(1) rural education; (2) elementary edu- 
cation; (3) secondary education; (4) 
higher education; (5) professional educa- 
tion; (6) physical education, including 
health education and recreation; (7) spe- 
cial education for the mentally and physi- 
cally handicapped; (8) the training of 
teachers; (9) immigrant education; (10) 
adult education; and (11) such other fields 
as in the judgment of the Secretary of 
Education may require attention and 
study. 

(b) The department shall make avail- 
able to educational officers in the several 
States and to other persons interested in 
education the results of the research and 
investigations conducted by it, and the 
funds appropriated for printing and 
binding for the Department of Education 
shall be available for the printing and 
binding of the results of such research 
and investigations. 

Src. 9. For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1929, and annually thereafter, the sum 
of $1,500,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
the Department of Education for the 
purpose of paying salaries and the con- 
ducting of studies and investigations, the 
paying of incidental and traveling ex- 
penses incurred in connection with the 
investigations or inquiries undertaken 
by the department and for law books, 


books of reference and periodicals, and 
for the paying of rent where necessary, 
and for such other purposes as may be 
necessary * * *, 

Sec. 10. There is hereby created a 
National Council on Education to consult 
and advise with the Secretary of Educa- 
tion on subjects relating to the promotion 
and development of education in the 
United States and in its possessions, which 
national council shall consist of the several 
State superintendents of education or 
other State chief educational authorities 
by whatever title known, and one member 
from each of the United States possessions, 
viz, Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, Philippine 
Islands, Porto Rico, and Isthmus of 
Panama. The Secretary of Education 
shall be chairman of said council. The 
members of said council shall meet for 
conference once each year at the call of the 
Secretary of Education; they shall serve 
without pay, but their actual expenses 
incurred in attending the conferences 
called by the Secretary “shall be paid by 
the Department of Education. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary of Education 
shall annually, at the close of each fiscal 
year, make a report in writing to Congress 
giving an account of all moneys received 
and disbursed by the Department of 
Education and describing the-work done 
by the department. He shall also from 
time to time make such special investiga- 
tions and reports as may be required of 
him by the President or by either House of 
Congress or as hc, himself, may deem 
necessary and urgent. 


* * * * * 
wy 
Vacation School for Summer 
Visitors 


A vacation school, intended primarily 
for children of tourists in the lake region 
of Minnesota, was maintained during the 
past summer by the board of education of 
Alexandria, Minn. The school was or- 
ganized to meet the demand each year by 
summer residents for tutors for their 
children. A slight charge was made for 
tuition, and four teachers were retained 
and paid for their services. Only morn- 
ing sessions were held. Students were 
allowed to select any work they wished, 
but no one was allowed to register for 
more than two subjects. The enrollment 
was 53 pupils, about a third of whom were 
visiting children. A similar school is 
planned for 1928, 


A traveling library for elementary- 
school teachers has been established in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Books of both educa- 
tional and general interest are sent out in 
regular traveling-book boxes, which arc 
set up in teachers’ rest rooms or other 
convenient places. 
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College Library Dedicated by 
President Coolidge 


We are met here to dedicate another 
temple to the cause of learning. To reach 
their full effect the buildings used for 
edueational purposes must assume the 
character of temples. One of our learned 
men has told us that ‘We do but go 
where admiration leads the way.’’ Unless 
we approach our places of learning in that 
spirit we shall never receive their full 
benefits. 

The South Dakota State College gives 
every appearance of having reached in a 
full measure this position. We can 
usually measure both the desire and the 
appreciation that exists for the advantages 
of this life by the sacrifices we are willing 
to make to seeure them. It is evident 
that in South Dakota this determination 
has a very strong hold upon the people. 
While this was to be expected, for this is 
yet a land of pioneers who have come 
here in response to a desire to improve 
their condition, yet the progress they have 
made is none the less astounding. It is 
true, of course, that although this is a 
comparatively new community, it has 
been nurtured under all the advantages 
of modern science and invention, which 
did not accrue to the older parts of our 
country in their carly beginnings. 

Yet when we remember that South 
Dakota has been admitted to statehood 
less than 40 years, that anything like a 
real settlement has been going on less than 
75 years, that during this short period 


many thriving cities have arisen, long 
lines of transportation have been built, an 
adequate cducational system has been 
perfected, a body of laws has been 
developed, a vast agricultural empire has 
arisen, a method of local and State 
governinent has been built up, the admin- 
istration of justice has been made effective, 
and, in short, a great America Common- 
wealth has been established, we can not 
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Few German Children Free From 
Dental Defects 


Dental treatment was given to 6,930 
school children in Bonn, Germany, in 
1925-26. This was 93.4 per cent of the 
total enrollment, and included pupils of 
all ages. During the year 3,869 perma- 
nent and 6438 temporary tecth were filled, 


fail to stand in respectful admiration for 
a people whose courage and ability have 
been crowned with such remarkable 
accomplishments. But this is only typical 


of the growth and progress of the West, 


and the West is only typical of the growth 
and progress of America.—Beginning of 
President Coolidge’s address at the dedica- 
tion of Lincoln Memorial Library, South 
Dakota State College, Brookings, S. Dak., 
September 10, 1927. 


with sound teeth. 


Lincoln Memorial Library, South Dakota State College, Brookings 


and root treatment was applied to 65 
permanent and 26 temporary teeth. 
Extraction was made of 1,311 teeth. As 
a result of this work 90 per cent of the 
pupils Jeft school at the end of the vear 
Records of dental 
work for 1915 show nearly 4 extractions 
to 1 filling; it now stands 1 to 30. It is 
estimated that one dentist, with the as- 
sistance of a nurse and a clerk, can eare 
for the teeth of 6,000 to 7,000 pupils. 


An attentive crowd listened to President Coolidge’s dedicatory address 
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New Books in Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian, Bureau of Education 


Apams, Joun. Errors in school: Their 
causes and treatment. Boston, New 
York fete.] Houghton Mifflin company, 
1927." 325 pe 12s 


“Errors in sehool’’ has a message for teachers of 
all grades from the kindergarten to the university. 
In this book the author deseribes, and exemplifies 
by aetual elassroom illustration, the basis of error 
and its correction. Sir John Adams is not only an 
authority in the educational world outside of the 
United States, hut from long teaebing experience in 
this eountry is also qualified to appreciate the 
Ameriean viewpoint of edueation. With regard to 
error, be deserihed the teacher’s three funetions as 
follows: First, to prevent error oceurring at all so 
fas as this is possible; second, to discover error when 
it oeeurs; and third, to deal satisfaetorily with 
error when it appears. The study of error should 
enahlo the teacher not merely to detect but to 
understand errors as they arise. 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN COMMITTEES ON 
MODERN LANGUAGES. Publications. Vol. 
one: New York experiments with new- 
type modern language tests, by Ben D. 
Wood. Vol. two: A laboratory study 
of the reading of modern foreign lan- 
guages, by G. T. Buswell. New York. 
The Macmillan company, 1927. 2 v. 
illus., tables, diagrs. 8°. 


Volume one of this series ineludes reports of three 
studies—a survey of modern language achievement 
in the junior high sehools of New York City, June, 
1925; the Regents experiment of June, 1925, with 
new-type tests in French, German, Spanish, and 
physies; a seeond survey of modern language achieve- 
ment in the junior high sehools of New York 
City, June, 1926. The series begun with these vol- 
umes is to be issued by the Modern foreign language 
study with the Canadian Committee on Modern 
languages, under the auspiees of the Ameiiean 
eouneil on edueation. The new-type examinations 
deseribed in volumo one were devised at Columhia 
University, and a marked superiority in accuracy 
and eeonomy of operation is claimed for them over 
the old-type Regents examinations and those of 
the College entranee examination board. Professor 
Wood finds that the Regents examination system 
is teehnieally faulty, but that destructive eriticism 
of it is unjustifiable. The earcful study of reading 
reported in the second volume was made with the 
technique of the educational psyehologist, and its 
results are presented for tbe use of the modern 
language specialist. 


National character 
Lon- 
vii, 288 


BARKER, ERNEST. 
and the factors in its formation. 
don, Methuen & co. ltd. [1927] 
fo 2" 

The writer of this volume traces the operation of 
tbe various faetors, material and spiritual, whieh 
affeet or determine the development of national 
eharaeter. In the earlier chapters the material 
faetors of race, elimate, and oeeupation are treated; 
in the latter the spiritual faetors of law and govern- 
ment, language and literature, religion and educa- 
tion. Tbe whole work is partieularly coneerned 
with the development of Englisb national eharacter 
and with the forees by whieb it is being moulded or 
affeeted to-day, but it has a wider appeal, especially 
to English-speaking peoples. 


Brooks, Ropert C. Reading for honors 
at Swarthmore. A record of the first 


five years, 1922-1927. With an intro- 
duction by Abraham Flexner. New 
York, Oxford university press, 1927. 
196 p. 8°. 

A reeord of the first five years, 1922-27, of Swarth- 
more eollege’s experiment with honors work is given 
in this volume. From its inauguration tbe bonors 
plan at Swarthmore has been wholly of tbe kind 
hased on work superseding the regular require- 
ments, withithe added distinetion that all examina- 
tions to determine the grade of bonors have been 
given by outside examiners; tbat is, by professors 
drawn from other institutions. The system is de- 
signed to afford the more gifted students an oppor- 
tunity to use their superior powers to the hest ad- 
vantage. While still frankly an experiment, it bas 
already estahlisbed itself as the most distinctive 
feature of Swartbmore’s edueational seheme. In 
1925 Swarthmore was awarded by tbe general edu- 
eational hoard a subsidy of $240,000 to be used in 
thoroughly testing out the possihilities of the new 
plan during a five-year period, 1925-30. 


Cameron, Epwarp Hersert. Educa- 
tional psychology. New York & Lon- 
don, The Century co. [1927] xiv, 
467 p. tables, diagrs. 12°. 


This ecomprehensivo text of Edueational psy- 
ebology offers, in a form suitahle for mature students, 
a elassifieation of learning and a study of the psy- 
chology of the subjeets most frequently found in the 
high-sehool eurrieulum. Its seope is limited to dis- 
eussions and explanations of those theories and 
proeesses a knowledge of whieh is of practieal value 
to teaehers in secondary sebools. 


CuHarters, W. W. The teaching of ideals. 


New York, The Macmillan company, 
1927. xiii, 372 p. diagrs. 12°. 
Professor Charters brings to the eomposition of 
this book the teehnique of eurrieulum-making which 
be has employed suceessfully in the fields of indus- 
trial and commercial joh analysis. Heavails himself 
of the experienee of parents, teaebers, and sehool 
administrators on a seale whieh provides bim with a 
variety of eases and with a eomprehensive series of 
plans for dealing with these eases. Consequently, 
the statements in this book are free from vagueness 
and on the other hand are speeifie and eoncrete. 


COMMISSION ON LENGTH OF ELEMENTARY 


EDUCATION. Report of the Commission 
on length of elementary education. 
Chicago, Ill., The University of Chicago 
[1927] xi,167p. tables. 8°. (Supple- 
mentary educational monographs pub- 
lished in conjunction with the School 
review and the Elementary school jour- 
nal, No. 84, November, 1927.) 


In 1925 a subeommittee of the Educational re- 
seareh eommittee of the Commonwealth fund pro- 
vided for a study of the various types of elementary 
sehools through the colleetion of information on a 
country-wide seale. To earry on this investigation, 
a eommission was ereated, later designated tbe 
Commission on lengtb of elementary education, 
consisting of memhers from different seetions of the 
United States and from Canada, with Charles H. 
Judd as chairman. The commission secured reports 
from 610 American school systems chosen as typical. 
The study here reported leads to the conclusion that 
a proper understanding of the funetion of the elemen- 
tary school will result in a very general reduetion of 
the time devoted to rudimentary subjects and in an 
earlier opening of high-school opportunities to all 
pupils. 


Fisuer, Dorotuy CANFIELD. 


Ferris, Herzen and Moors, Vircinia. 


Girls who did. Stories of real girls and 
their careers. Illustrated by Harriet. 
Moncure. New York, E. P. Dutton &. 
company [1927] viii, 308 p. illus. 12°. 

A series of interviews with 19 women who bave 
achieved suecess in various vocations is given in tbis 
volume. The coneluding ehapter is entitled ‘‘ You,’’ 
and gives suggestions on ehoosing a voeation for any 
girl who may read it. 


Ferriss, EMery N. Secondary education 


in country and village. New York, 
London, D. Appleton and company 
[1927] xix, 401 p. tables, diagrs. 
We 

The purpose of this book is to present from botb 
the psyehologieal and the soeiologieal aspects tbe 
guiding prineiples of seeondary education in a 
demoeracy, to indieate their hearing upon the work 
of the small seeondary sehool, and to eonsider with 
referenee to these principles some of the major 
problems of the secondary sehool in small com- 
munities. The suhject is treated comprehensively 
as regards history, objeetives and materials, general 
and internal organization, administration, super- 
vision, teaehers, sebool and eommunity, ete. 


r Why stop 
learning? New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and company [1927] ix, 301 p. 12°. 


The writer does not undertake to state in detail 
the faets of the adult edueation movement, but 
offers a running commentary on and interpretation 
of these facts. She sees opening before us a whole 
new coneeption of what edueation is, what mass 
education must be, challenging bopeful souls for the 
future. 


ForBusu, WILLIAM Byron and ALLEN, 


Harry R. The book of games for 
home, school, and playground. Tlus- 
trated with drawings and diagrams by 
Jessic Gillespie. Philadelphia, Chicago 
[ete.], The John C. Winston company 
{1927] xi,315p._ illus., diagrs., music. 
pene 

This game hook eontains deseriptions of more 
than 400 games for the home, tbe sehool, the play- 
ground, and the ehureh sehool. The large part of 
the hook deals with the old familiar games, but the 
best of the new games are also ineluded. 


Kanpbeu, I. L. and ALeExaNpER, THoMas, 


irs. The reorganization of education in 
Prussia, based on official documents and 
publications. New York city, Teachers 
college, Columbia university, Bureau of 
publications, 1927. xxvi, 647 p. ta- 
bles. 8°. (Studies of the Interna- 
tional institute of Teachers college, 
Columbia university, no. 4.) 


The translators devote tho present volume to a 
study of the Prussian educational reorganization, 
partly because Prussia still seems destined to givo 
the lead to the rest of Germany, partly hecauso the 
situation there appears to be more stahle than in 
the otber states. <A translation of a book on “‘ Prus- 
sian educational systems” hy Dr. O. Boelitz, former 
minister of edueation in Prussia, is given, largely 
because it illustrates the difficultics that were met 
in the reconstruetion of German education after the 
Revolution of 1918. This hook has heen supple 
mented by a translation of all the pertinent regula- 
tions whieh have heen issued sinee 1918 and whieh 
constitute the hasis of the present Prussian system. 
The study of present-day German education appeals 
to Ameriean students on its own account, and also 
hecause many of the prohlems with whieh educators 
in the United States are eoneerned are under eon- 
sideration in Germany. 
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WHAT OUR STUDENTS MOST NEED IS 
DISCIPLINE IN LEARNING 


EADERSHIP in the future will not come 
by chance. Scientific precision will 


| replace guesswork. Exact knowledge 
Jac A\ must prevailin high places. Something 
COPS) may be done to improve scholarship 
in our secondary schools on the part of those who can 
use it, but the American secondary school has other 
duties beside the making of scholars. Granting the 
necessity of scholarship, the heaviest load must be 
carried by our colleges and university schools. They 
have no need to encourage initiative in thought or 
action in their students; young Americans exhibit 
independence enough when left to themselves. But 
what our students do need is to learn how to study, 
how to do straightforward logical thinking, how to 
round out an intellectual task in scholarly fashion; ina 
word, they need discipline in learning. The only way 
to attain this result is by straightforward instruction 
under a master. Desultory teaching with the assign- 
ment of tasks to be done at home will not doit. Threats 
and browbeating will not do it. University teachers 
might well learn a lesson from business, where the re- 
sponsible headstrain their subordinates in all kindness, 
but tolerate no mistakes and permit no guesswork. 


—JAMES E. RUSSELL. 


CHARACTER IS NOT CHAR ABaAER 
UNLESS (Tf 18 LIVED ALD THEI: 


ROM one point of view the object of all 
4 education is to build character. Health, 
| scholarship, leadership, refined tastes,and 
an attitude of reverence are all traits of 
; SY y) character. Thus character is more than 
mere fesdon from immorality, more than obedience to 
the Ten Commandments,more than obedience to the rules 
ofsociety. A good character is asystem of refined and re- 
liable habits. It presupposes the avoidance of such acts 
as cheating, lying, stealing, and murder, and consists in a 
positive system of habits involving health, intelligence, 
sociability, good taste, and devotion. A good character 
is one which may be depended upon in these respects. 
(A man needs to have for his ideal not only a hero, but 
also a heroine; for,as Dean Briggsof Harvard has wellsaid, 
“If you live so that in a few years you will be a ft com- 
panion of an intellectual, high-minded, and pure-hearted 
woman, you will not go far wrong.” Students often 
have a false notion that character is something which can 
be assumed at will when there is a demand for it, and that 
it lies in great deeds. One or both of these fallacies have 
wrecked millions of potentially great men, for character 
is not character unless it is lived ail the time. It is not 
judged by outstanding and rare great deeds, but by what 
you can count upon as a certainty in everyday life. 
—CARL E, SEASHORE. 
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Physical C STemetemetics of thre Nations 


with Equanimity. 


Greatest Hero 


Of Hardy Constitution, George Washington Suffered Much from Illness. 
Conditions and He Excelled in Manly Sports. 


Childhood Spent Under Healthful 


Endured Privations of the Wilderness and of Military Campaigns 
Malaria, Pleurisy, and Influenza Brought Him Near to Death. Fatal Illness Apparently 


Due to Exposure Which Resulted in “ Quinsy”’ 


By JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS, M. D. 


Chief Division of School Hygiene and Physical Education, Bureau of Education 


ASHINGTON spent his child- 
\ \ hood days under the best eolo- 
nial eonditions—on a Virginia 
plantation which afforded most of the 
comforts of the time. As a boy he was 
large for his age and easily held his own in 
games with hisfellows. Tales of his youth- 
ful prowess in riding and wrest- 
ling and throwing the bar have 
eome down to us, and we know 
that he was exceedingly fond of 
daneing and of fox hunting. “He 
rode as he did everything else, 
with ease and elegance and with 
power”; and Jefferson, who was 
agood rider, pronounced him the 
best horseman of his day. Vi- 
eious propensities of the animal 
were of no moment to him, and 
he is said to have required but 
one good quality in a horse, that it 
would ‘“‘go along.” He daneed 
the contradance “with great spirit 
and satisfaction” and the French 
officers remarked that a Paris 
education could not improve his 
performance of the minuet. 


Preferred Open Air to Primitive Bedding 


Washington’s school days were 
few and it is said that he devoted 
his play times to study rather 
than to games. At 16 he began 
his work as surveyor of the estate 
of Lord Fairfax, and as a hardy 
youth he doubtless enjoyed rough- 
ing it fora season. That he was 
unaccustomed tothe rudeways of 
the wilderness is evident from an 
early entry in his journal. “We 
got our Supper and was Lighted 
into a Room and I not being so 
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good a Woodsman as ye rest of my Com- 
pany striped myself very orderly and went 
in to ye Bed as they ealled it when to my 
Surprize I foundit to be nothing but a 
Little Straw—Matted together without 
Sheets or anything else but only one thread 
Bear blanket with double its Weight of 


“T am six feet high and proportionately made—rather slender than 
thiek.”’ 


Vermin such as Lice Fleas &c. I was glad 
to get up (as soon as ye Light was car- 
ried from us) I put on my Cloth & Lay as 
my Companions. Had we not been very 
tired I am sure we should not have 
slep’d much that night. I made a Promise 
not to sleep so from that time forward 
ehusing rather to sleep in ye open 
Air before a fire.” Writing to a 
friend about the expedition he said, 
“T have not sleep’d above three 
nights or four in bed, but after 
walking a good deal all day I lay 
down before the fire on a little hay, 
straw, fodder, or bearskin . 
with man, wife, and children, like 
a parcel of dogs, and cats; and 
happy is he who gets a berth 
nearest the fire.” 

He had to spend many days and 
nights in the wilderness during 
the French and Indian wars, and in 
his exploration of the lands along 
the Ohio. 


Healthful Habits at Mount Vernon 


At Mount Vernon, Washington 
Was up at an early hour—at day- 
light in summer or an hour or two 
before sunrise in winter. His 
breakfast consisted of “three 
small Indian hoecakes and as many 
dishes of tea,” sometimes with 
the addition of honey or milk. 
Three times a week, weather per- 
mitting, he went hunting. LBreak- 
fast was served on these mornings 
by eandlelight and ‘cre the cook 
had done salutation to the morn, 
the whole cavaleade would often 
have left the house, and the fox 
was frequently started before sun- 
rise.”’ 
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He rode over his farm directing all the 
details of the work and often taking a 
hand, “like a common man,” with shovel 
or spade. His diary shows that he rode 
on various occasions as much as 60 miles 
a day. Besides riding and working on his 
plantations, Washington sometimes went 
fishing and was fond of a game of billiards. 

He dined at 3 and ate heartily of sub- 
stantials, ‘‘but w% not particular in his 
diet, with the excc;tion of fish, of which 
he was exceedingly fond.”’ If offered any 
very rich dessert his usual reply was, 
“Thank you; that is too good for me.” 
He was very temperate for his time in the 
usc of alcoholic drinks, but was fond of tea. 
His supper, between 6 and 7, consisted of 
a little toast, and after spending the even- 
ing In reading and writing he retired at 9. 


Hardy Constitution and Firm Resolution 


In his early manhood Washington was 
able to sav: “I have a constitution hardy 
enough to encounter and undergo the 
most severe trials and I flatter mysclf 


resolution to face what any man dares.” . 


That constitution and resolution were 
severely tried during the period of the 
Revolution and of the Presidency. More 
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than once he fared with the common 
soldier and on some occasions slept in a 
blanket on the ground. Writing of the 
retreat from Brooklyn he said ‘‘for 48 
hours preceding that, I had _ hardly 
been off my horse.”’ During the Presi- 
dency the mental trials in ‘the ocean of 
difficulties with which I am surrounded” 
wore upon him more than bodily exposure 
or fatigue. 


Arlificial. Teeth Were Sad Misfits 


During the Revolution he was obliged 
to use glasscs and by the end of the 
Presidency he had become quite deaf. 
“He suffered from carious teeth and 
swelled and inflamed gums.”’ The best 
the dentists of the day could do was to 
remove them one by one at 5 shillings 
each, and by 1795 he had lost them all. 
He had more than one set of substitutes 
made from walrus tusks or hippopotamus 
teeth, but they were cumbersome and the 
earliest ones were badly fitted. It is said 
that when sitting for his Stuart portrait, 
he had his false teeth padded out with 
cotton—at any rate the mouth seems 
much too prominent. 

Washington is @ good example of the 
fact that a fine physique and vigorous 


activity are no protection against bacte- 
rial invasion, for he was sick about as 
often and as desperately as any one. In 
this respect he is in contrast with Lincoln, 
who is said never to have been ill. At 16 
he had malaria ‘to an extremity.” 
When 19 he accompanied his brother, 
who was suffering from consumption, to 
the Barbadoes and while there was taken 
with smallpox (vaccination had not yet 
come into practice), which left its scars 
upon him for the rest of his days. 


Pleurisy Caused Sunken Chest 


Soon after his return home he was taken 
with a “violent pleurisy, which had re- 
duced me very low,’’ and which left its 
mark in a deformity of his chest. > During 
the Braddock campaign he suffered again 
from malaria, and in 1757 he was obliged 
to leave his command and go home on 
account of dysentery. He suffered from 
fever for four months and thought that. 
like his brother, he was a victim of con- 
sumption, ‘and have too much reason to 
apprehend my approaching decay.” 
Again, 1761, he had malaria. During 
his Presidency he had several attacks of 
influenza, one of which lasted for six 


Washington directed all the details of the work about Mount Vernon 
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weeks, and his life was despaired of. 
After retiring from office he again suf- 
fered from malaria which ‘‘deprived”’ 
him of 20 pounds of flesh. 

Washington always made light of his 
own illnesses and ‘‘his aversion to the use 
of drugs was extreme.” However, when 
the smallpox attacked the Continental 
Army he endeavored to have the Virginia 
Assembly repeal its law against inocula- 
tion, and he urged his wife to secure this 
protection against the disease. He was 
not so wise in his attitude toward bleed- 
ing, the most common remedy of the age. 
Napoleon looked upon such practice as 
the withdrawal of so much material 
essential to the body in its fight against 
disease, but Washing- 
ton accepted it as of 
assured value. 

Washington was de- 
scribed by Dr. James 
Thatcher as remark- 
ably tall, erect, and 
well proportioned. 
“The strength and 
proportion of his 
joints and muscles ap- 
pear to be commen- 
surate with the pre- 
eminent powers.of his 
mind.” 

In writing his Lon- 
don tailor for a new 
suit of clothes Wash- 
ington said, ‘‘I am six 
feet high and propor- 
tionately made—if 
anything rather slen- 
der than thick for 
a person of that 
highth.” ‘‘The hest 
weight of his best davs 
never exceeded froin 
210 to 220 pounds,” 
Thomas Jefferson re- 
marked. “His per- 
son, you know, was 
fine, his stature ex- 
actly what one would 
wish, his deportment 
easy,erect,and noble.” 
Mr. Custis said, ‘his 
powers were largely in his limbs; they 
were long, large, and sinewy. His frame 
was of equal breadth from the shoulders 
to the hips. His chest, though broad and 
expansive, was not prominent but rather 
hollowed in the center’”’ from the pleuritic 
disease of his early life. ‘His frame 
showed an extraordinary development of 
bone and muscle; his joints were large as 
were his feet; and could a cast have been 
preserved of his hand... it would be 
said to belong to the being of a fabulous 
age.’ Lafayette said, ‘I have never seen 
so large a hand on any human being.” 

On December 138, 1799, Washington 
“rode out to his farms about ten o’clock,”’ 
his secretary, Mr. Lear, tells us, “and did 


not return home till past three. Soon 
after he started, the weather became very 
bad, rain, hail, and snow falling alter- 
nately with a cold wind.”’ ‘There were no 
gum coats nor rubber boots in those days, 
and the great man became ‘“‘considerably 
wetted.” He sat down to dinner without 
changing his clothes. The next day it 
was evident that he had taken cold; he 
complained of a sore throat and was 
hoarse. He made light of it and when, 
at night, Mr. Lear suggested that he do 
something to relieve the condition, re- 
plied, ‘“‘You know I never take anything 
for acold. Let it goasit came.” Early 


next morning he awoke Mrs. Washington 
and told her he was very unwell and ‘‘had 
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Government 


anague.”’ He was suffering from a severe 
inflammation of the throat and he spoke 
and breathed with great difficulty. His 
overseer was sent for, and, as was the 
custom, bled him. ‘The doctors who ar- 
rived soon after, did their hest, but all 
their efforts were without avail and he 
died in the evening of that day of what 
was considered an attack of quinsy. 


w 


Diplomas, certificates, and seals for 
reading done under the direction of the 
Wisconsin Reading Circle, were awarded 
180,323 young people of school age during 
the school year 1926-27. This is ex- 
clusive of a large amount of reading which 
was not officially recognized. 


oe ee 


Washington’s birthplace at Wakefield, Va., is marked by a monument erected by the United States 
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Circulation Ten Times the Number 
of Volumes 


A circulating library of nearly 30,000 
volumes has been built up by the educa- 
tion authority of Fifeshire, Scotland. 
Books are distributed to 151 library cen- 
ters in collections of from 45 to 1,500 vol- 
umes, and collections are changed three 
times during the year. Total book issues 
for the year were 245,262, an increase over 
the preceding year of nearly 90,000 vol- 
umes. Of the 151 library centers, 114 are 
in schools and 21 in miners’ welfare insti- 
tutes. A single institute, which receives 
collections of 1,200 books, reported nearly 
15,000 issues during the year, and another, 
to which collections of 
500 volumes are sent, 
had more than 6,000 
issues. Notwith- 
standing the difficulty 
encountered in find- 
ing suitable accom- 
modations for the 
reading public in large 
places, 16 new centers 
were opened by the 
education authority 
last year. Demandis 
predominantly for fic- 
tion, but calls for non- 
fiction books are in- 
creasing. 


w 


Materials for the 
construction of radio 
receiving sets will be 
provided all centers 
of learning in Cuba, 
from the University 
of Habana to the 
smallest school, in or- 
der that pupils 
throughout the coun- 
try may receive the 
benefit of a series of 
popular lectures to 
be broadcast from the 
ministry of public in- 
struction. The sub- 
jects to be presented 
include agriculture, industry, commerce, 
science, literature, and civic questions. 
The receiving set for each school will be 
constructed by pupils of the school. 

w 

By a decree recently issued by the Por- 
tuguese Ministry of Public Instruction, 
the “Escola de D. Nuno Alvares Percira,” 
in Rio de Janeiro, and the ‘Escola Por- 
tuguesa do Ateneu,’’ in Fall River, Mass., 
are to be considered as primary official 
schools of the Portuguese Republic, and 
the diplomas issued by them will have the 
same value as those issued by the official 
primary schools of the metropolis.— 
Fred Morris Dearing, United States Minis- 
ter, Lisbon. 
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Fourteen Nations Represented at Pan- 


American Child Congress 


Delegation from United States Included Representatives of Three Executive Departments 


and Eight Welfare Associations. 


General Meetings for Discussion of Outstanding 


Problems and Sectional Meetings for Specific Details 


By MARY DABNEY DAVIS 


Specialist in Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education, Bureau of Education 


development of young children 

were discussed and action taken 
in the form of a program of ‘‘resolu- 
tions” by the Fifth Pan-American Child 
Congress. The Congress met in Habana, 
Cuba, from December 8 to 15, at the 
invitation of President Machado. Dele- 
gations were in attendance from Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
United States, including Porto Rico, 
Salvador, Guatemala, Panama, Peru, 
Paraguay, Republica Dominicana, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela. 

The United States was represented by 
three departments of the Government 
through the Children’s Bureau, the 
Bureau of Education, and the Bureau of 
the Public Health Service, as well as by 
the Departments of Health and Public 
Instruction of Porto Rico, and by the 
following organizations: American Home 
Economics Association, National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, Child Wel- 
fare League of America, National Proba- 
tion Association, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Indiana State Board 
of Health, and the Loyal Order of Moose. 


Official Delegates From Many Nations 


| LL PHASES of the protection and 


The Congress was inaugurated by the 
President of Cuba through his Secretary 
of State, Sefior Ortiz. The rol} call of 
nationals was made by Doctor Aballf, 
president of the congress, and replies 
were made by representative delegates 
from each country. Miss Katharine F. 
Lenroot, of the Children’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor, represented the 
United States delegation and reccived a 
special demonstration of welcome when 
she gave the first half of her address in the 
Spanish language. 

Other general meetings of the Congress 
presented outstanding problems in the 
several ficlds of child-welfare work cov- 
ered more in detail by the sectional con- 
ferences. This presentation was made 
both through formal addresses, and 
through an elaborate pageant of maternity 
staged in the university stadium. The 
final session summarized the week’s 
activities and, while congratulating the 
organizations represented on the work 


accomplished, issued a challenge to them 
to increase their activities for the universal 
benefit of childhood. 

At the several sectional meetings dis- 
cussion centered about the following 
topics: 1. Sociology—the responsibility of 
the State and local social organizations 
to parents, expectant mothers, and 
dependent children and adolescents. 2. 
Psychology—individual differences and 
aptitudes of infants and character educa- 
tion among children. 3. Medicine—vari- 
ous physical disorders of childhood. 
4. Hygiene—infant mortality, food and 
care for mothers and infants, and educa- 
tional programs for prevention of physical 
difficulties. 5. Education—programs for 
preschool children and for training high 
school girls in child care, continuity in 
curricula for kindergarten-elementary 
grades, sex instruction and character 
education, special classes for atypical 
children, and relationship of parent and 
teacher. 6. Legislation—prevention of 
juvenile delinquency, duties of State and 
Nation toward abandoned or neglected 
children, probation in the juvenile court, 
legislation for determining parentage of 
deserted children. 

Discussion followed the presentation of 
each paper at the sectional meetings, and 
interpreters made sure that fine points in 
the discussion were understood by both 
the English and Spanish speaking dele- 
gates. 


Sectional Meetings in Public Health Building 
The Public Health Building, the Secre- 


taria de Sanidad y Bencficencia, hummed ° 


with activity during the week of the con- 
ference. Many of the sectional meetings 
of the Congress were held there. 

On a gallery surrounding the central 
patio, exhibitions were arranged. These 
included colored stereopticon slides and 
enlarged photographs of nursery, kinder- 
garten, and primary school activities in 
the States; illuminated models, charts, 
and ‘sets’? showing ideal nurseries, 
maternity clinics, care of the sick, other 
health and posture work, and Red Cross 
activities in the schools. Literature was 
distributed both from the organizations 
represented at the Congress and from 
educational and welfare associations. 


Habana opend her schools, her courts, 
her créches, and her many charitable in- 
stitutions for the benefit of those attend- 
ing the congress, and ample provision was 
made to guide visitors to the places of 
most interest. There was a sense of being 
outdoors in all of the buildings—the court- 
yards, roof gardens, high ceilings, and 
open window spaces contributing to the 
airiness and freshness of the rooms used. 
In all the work with the children and par- 
ents it is evident that the great desire of 
those in charge of institutions was to give 
the best within their abilities and re- 
sources. 

Formal announcements of the resolu- 
tions passed by the congress have not yet 
been printed. In summary, however, 
they first express warm appreciation for 
the efforts in behalf of the Cuban child 
made by his excellency, Gen. Gerardo 
Machado, President of Cuba, as shown 
through the “Festival of maternity,” a@ 
pageant staged for the congress. Grati- 
tude was expressed to his excellency, the 
secretary of health and charity of the 
Republic of Cuba, Dr. Francisco Marfa 
Ferndndez; the president of the congress, 
Dr. Angel Arturo Aballf; and the secretary 
general, Dr. Félix Hurbado. as the per- 
sons who were chiefly responsible for the 
success of the congress. 


Child Welfare Institute Is Applauded 


The Congress applauded the realiza- 
tion of the American Child Welfare 
Institute in Montevideo and desired that 
its work receive the official support of the 
Governments of America that have not 
yet joined it, and that its work be carried 
on in the interest and with reference to the 
characteristics of the American child. 

Other points covered in the resolutions 
include the following: Desirability of 
unification and coordination of child 
welfare laws. A recommendation to the 
Governments of America that they adopt 
laws for the protection of childhood. 
Development of the education of the pre- 
school child. Development of physical 
education and of special instruction for 
adolescents. Encouragement of unified 
curricula for kindergarten-primary grades, 
emphasizing the development of be- 
haviors, as well as intellectual achieve- 
ments. Development of visiting teacher 
work in public schools. Development of 
park or garden schools. Organization of 
juvenile courts. Investigation of pater- 
nity through social study and biological 
study, and the enforcement of parental 
responsibility. Laws providing for rest 
before childbirth and aid to mothers 
during this period. Special preparation 


. of persons engaged in child-caring work 


and cooperation by public and private 
child-caring agencies. 

The Sixth Pan-American Child Con- 
gress will be held in Lima, Peru. The 
date has not yet been determined. 
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Friends’ Schools Patronized Largely 
by Other Sects 


Of 3,827 pupils enrolled in Friends’ 
schools situated in the Middle Atlantic 
States of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and the 
"District of Columbia, only 514 (13.4 per 
cent) are children of Friends, according 
to a two-year study of 20 schools under 
Friends’ meetings or conducted by 
Friends, recently made by W. Carson 
Ryan, jr., professor of education, Swarth- 
more College. Of the 20 schools, 11 are 
in Pennsylvania. All are cocducational, 
and enrollment is about evenly divided 
between the sexes. Six of the schools 
have all grades from kindergarten through 
senior high school. Of the two boarding 
schools maintained, one is entirely of 
secondary grade, and the other includes 
elementary classes. The schools employ 
296 full-time, and 53 part-time teachers. 
The study indicates that Friends’ schools 
are by no means solely or even mainly for 
Friends’ children, and that in this respect 
conditions have not greatly changed since 
1870, when a survey of meetings and 
schools in the Philadelphia region showed 
that of the 1,957 children then attending 
Friends’ schools, only 438 (22.4 per cent) 
were children of Friends. } 


we 


Characteristics that Children Like 
in Teachers 


Of 6,404 themes on “ My Best Teacher,” 
written by pupils in schools of Cleveland, 
Ohio, by assignment of the elementary 
supervisor, to determine what present- 
day school children like best in their 
teachers, 5,118 mentioned traits of char- 
acter, 3,621 had to do with teaching 
ability, 1,896 with discipline, and 262 with 
personal appearance. The statement 
that, “She did not scold,” was made by 
555 pupils; and the teacher’s participation 
in different school activities was men- 
tioned by 603 pupils. High-school stu- 
dents emphasized a sense of humor. 


wy 


High Schools are Making Rapid 
Strides 


The Bureau of Education has a record of 
21,700 public high schools which enrolled 
3,757,466 pupils in 1926. The schools 
enrolling more than 1,000 pupils each 
number 767, one school enrolling as many 
as 8,611. These 767 schools represent 
3.5 per cent of the total number of schools, 
and 37.5 per cent of the total enrollment. 
Ht takes about 18,000 of the smallest high 
schools to enroll another 37.5 per cent. 
One-half of the public high schools enroll 
fewer than 100 pupils each, the total for 
these schools being but 13.7 per cent of 
the whole enrollment.—Frank M. Phillips. 
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Belgians Have Recently Developed 
Great Interest in Sports 


Before the War Physical Training was Actually Opposed by School Administrators, and 
Popular Interest was at Low Ebb. Contact with British and American Troops Brought 


Marked Change. 


Olympic Games a Great Stimulus 


By WILLIAM G. BURDETT 


American Consul, Brussels, Belgium 


attention was paid to sports in 

Belgium, and the development of 
physical culture even met with some 
opposition by the Belgian public. Little 
initiative was taken to teach the public 
the value of physical exercise, and when- 
ever 4 suggestion was made to introduce 
an obligatory course of physical training 
in the Belgian schools it was objected to 
by the faculties of these establishments on 
the ground that the Belgian law held 
them responsible for all accidents to their 
pupils during school hours and they did 
not like to see their responsibility in- 
creased. 

The factor which caused sports to thrive 
in spite of these adverse conditions was the 
spirit of association innate in the Belgian 
character. The general public in this 
district spends much time outside the 
home, either in the cafés or private clubs, 
and there is a large number of societies 
for almost every activity. Sports gave 
an excellent reason for forming societies 
and clubs. 

As public recreation grounds did not 
exist, the sports in favor before the war 
were those which could be practiced on 
the highways and public squares. Thus 
bicycle racing and cross-country runs 
became, and are still, the most popular 
sports in this country. 


Been the war comparatively little 


Olympic Games Increased Popularity of Sports 

During the war the contact with the 
American and British troops stimulated 
the spirit of sports in the Belgian Army, 
and official initiative was taken to build 
up physical education in the army on 
foreign lines. A direct result of this 
stimulating influence was the effort made 
by officials of this country shortly after 
the war to secure the right of holding the 
seventh Olympic games. The great 
success of this exhibition brought all 
kinds of sports to a popularity never 
known before. 

The committee which had organized the 
Olympic games took the initiative in 
grouping all existing Belgian sporting 
organizations on an up-to-date and 
scientific basis. This society, which calls 
itself the Société Belge de Culture 
Physique, grew rapidly to an organization 
of importance. In 1925 it numbered 


Official Report to the Secretary of State. 


about 75,000 members and at the present 
time it has on its lists more than 165,000 
affliated members. This figure conveys 
an idea of the present popularity of sports 
in this country. 

The following list gives the most im- 
portant sporting associa*ions affiliated 
with this society, with the number of 
clubs and their members: 


Sports Clubs Afembers 
Association football_.....-.....--.--- 912 83, 520 
CY Cling ee oe ae eee 295 43, 315 
Syed cose ee eee eee 41 8, 317 
General athleties_........-.---------- 92 8, 210 
Rowing? ee eee eee 23 5, 600 
Hock¢y: 32 eee. ae 12 5, 589 
Ten nis 22-08 See th 82 6, 200 
Shooting Sees eee. 52 2,018 
Boxing eee eee: Oo een i Baye 
Wirestling seeeesmeae eee semanas S 1, 349 


The official attention of the Belgian 
Government has been attracted several 
times to the movement launched by the 
Société de Culture Physique. A govern- 
ment bill rendering physical education 
obligatory in all elementary and secondary 
schools and allowing substantial credits for 
university sports was introduced some 
time ago in the Chamber of Representa- 
tives but was rejected because it contained 
a clause reducing the term of military 
service in proportion to the results ob- 
tained during the period of school train- 
ing. Although this bill failed to pass, it 
stimulated the interest of the Belgian 
public in all matters concerning sports. 
A large percentage of the population of 
this district now follow the diffcrent 
sporting events with a keen interest, and 
their many advantages are generally 
recognized, 

All kinds of sports are making rapid 
progress under present conditions. Ten- 
nis is becoming most popular, although 
the wet Belgian climate does not favor 
open-air courts. A number of covered 
hard courts are now in construction in this 
city and it is expected that they will be 
used all the year round. Hockey is con- 
stantly Increasing in popularity. This 
sport is being introduced in many private 
schools. Guns of excellent quality are 
manufactured in the Liege district and 
enjoy a world-wide reputation. No for- 
eign-made gun can successfully compete 
on the local market with the domestic 
product. Golf is played to a limited 
extent, and fishing is a most popular 
recreation. 


Educational Aims of [he Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 


How the Museum Helps the Casual Visitor, the Schools, the Designers, and the Manufacturers. 


Gallery Visits 


for School Children and Courses for Teachers of the Public Schools are Provided. Groups of Buyers and Sales- 
people from the Department Stores of New York City Attend the Museum Study-Hours 


By HUGER ELLIOTT 


Director of Educational Work, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


(Continued from the January number) 


HE EDUCATIONAL AIMS OF 

The Metropolitan Museum of 

Art are twofold: First, to help 
the visitor to develop his ability to enjoy 
the collections; second, to aid him in 
learning how to use the collections. There 
are those who hold that no amount of 
“instruction” can fit a man to enjoy a 
work of art—that he must, himself, 
develop his capacity for enjoyment by 
looking and again looking. Of course, we 
can not endow a man with the faculty of 
enjoying beautiful objects. But the sus- 
ceptibilities of the normal person may be 
increased ; the word fitly spoken may open 
his eyes to beauties of which he had not 
dreamed. 

It is implied in the charter of the 
museum that the taste of the public is to 
be trained. This, in a large measure, is 
accomplished by the quality of the objects 
displayed and by the arrangement of 
these in the galleries. But this silent 
teaching should be reinforced by the 
spoken word. Once the attention of the 
visitor has been directed to the beauty of 
composition and suitability of setting, he 
begins to note these matters for himself, 
and with the sharpened perception comes 
a sensitiveness to arrangement which 
before was lacking. One might be safe 
in declaring that training the taste of the 
visitor is one of the most important 
positive functions of the educational staff. 


Children Gain Inspiration in the Galleries 


We begin with story hours for children 
and the correlation of school work with a 
study of man’s artistic production as 
found in the collections. Under guidance, 
children are led to derive inspiration from 
the objects in the galleries, that school and 
home work may be finer. This instruc- 
tion, ever increasing in scope, is carried 
through the high schools into the college 
and the university. For the members 
and the general public there are lectures 
and guidance of the individual or of 
groups. Thus, as far as may be, the 
needs of the public from childhood to 
maturity are met. 
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Such service must result in raising the 
standards of taste among those who 
frequent the museum. ‘That these may 
be able, in their purchase of articles of 
daily use, to satisfy in a measure the 
tastes thus formed, the activities which 
may be grouped under the heading “‘use 
of the collections” have been developed. 


ee oi ee eee 
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Head of an athlete; Greek sculpture of the fourth century B.C. 


Designers and manufacturers are given all 
possible assistance that the articles they 
make may satisfy the taste of the 
“museum-trained’’ purchaser. Between 
the public and the manufacturers stand 
the buyers and the salespeople employed 
in the retail stores. That these may be 
assisted in offering the more discriminat- 


el 
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ing public the better designs produced by 
the manufacturers, courses are given by 
whieh this group may profit by the lessons 
to be learned in the museum. Thus the 
eircle is completed and the museum plays 
its part in molding the artistic expression 
of the day. 


Pectoral of the Princess Sat-hathor-iunut; Egyptian, XII Dynasty 


The aid given the public should not, 
however, be confined within the limits of 
the museum walls. Therefore the mu- 
seum extension service was inaugurated, 
by means of whieh lantern slides, photo- 
graphs, reproductions in color, duplicate 
easts, textiles, and motion-picture films 
are, for nominal sums, rented far and wide 
over the country east of the Mississippi 
River. 

To eonduet visitors through the gal- 
leries, singly or in groups, we have a staff 
of seven instructors. The service is free 
to members and to the teachers and pupils 
of the public schools of New York City. 
For others a small fee is charged. The 
instructor gives the visitor a friendly, in- 
formal talk on the history, the technique, 
or the quality of one or another group 
of objects, encouraging the visitor to ask 
questions, and trying to make the hour 
one of real enjoyment. And the instruc- 
tor eagerly awaits signs which tell of the 
awakening of the perceptions of the visi- 
tor; the kindling glanee which comes as 
an indieation that he is beginning to look 
at the object with the seeing eye instead of 
being content with reading the label; the 
shy word of appreciation at the end of the 
hour which testifies that the fit word has 
been spoken and that new worlds of 
enjoyment have been opened; these are 
the rewards for which we work. 


Two Free Lectures Each Week 


Besides this there is free guidance on 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons; there 
are courses of lectures by members of the 
educational staff; and during the winter 
two free lectures each week, given by au- 
thorities in the various fields of art. 

The next phase of the work concerns the 
schools. The—shall we say—hardened 


museum visitor will have noticed the 
timidity with which certain people enter 
the building. Penetrating a museum of 
art is to these a somewhat doubtful experi- 
ment; art, as they conceive it, is a for- 
bidding, unapproachable thing. They 
have no points of eontaet; their lives have 
not fitted them 
for enjoyment of 
beauty. With 
children it is an- 
other matter; 
from the start 
they feelat home. 

To cultivate a 
familiarity with 
works of art in 
the rising genera- 
tion is of the first 
importance. And 
oneway of foster- 
ing the museum 
habitin the chil- 
drenis to see that 
their teachers re- 
alize its value. 
Practically the entire educational staff 
in one way or another, serves the teach- 
ers of the city in informal talks or in 
announted courses. These teachers bring 
their classes to the museuin to make more 


————————— 


Young woman with a water jug. Painting hy Johannes Vermcer (1632-1675) 
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vivid the elassroom work in history, 
geography, language stucly, ete., receiv- 
ing from the instruetors whatever help 
they may desire. On Saturday and Sun- 
day there are children’s story hours, the 
stories being devised to interest the ehild 
in some objeet or group of objeets in 
the collections. 


Direct Use by Designers and Manufacturers 


Not only in the enjoyment of the col- 
lections by the general public through 
the department of educational work, but 
also in the more direct use of the museum 
by designers, manufacturers, and sales- 
people, the museum has built up an 
efficient system. Mr. Richard IF. Bach, 
associate in industrial arts, works with 
the first two groups, and he thus phrases 
the obligation of the designer: 


We must discover the essence of charaeter in design, 
the artistie motive force inherent in style and in those 
representative pieees that have invited him to de- 
tailed examination; thus he finds the reason for their 
excellence. The material exterior, which alone the 
untraincd eye can comprehend, is not enough for 
him. Whilc, and although, reacting to the insistent 
demands of modern, highly specialized manufacturing 
processes, of market, of complex selling methods, of 
fickle puhlic taste, he shapes a new thing in which 
the old is present though not recognizable. And the 


degree in which the old disappcars in the new is often 
also a measure of the suceess of the latter. 

The museum’s service to designer and manufac- 
turer is to he both his pilot and his companion. 


Yet, 
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though he may have been taught many things and 
though he may possess infinitely varied capacities, he 
must learn for himself how to study. His intelli- 
gence, as well as his talent, will control the degrce of 
his success. 

The museum can justly claim to have 
played an important part in the better- 
ment of design through the help given the 
manufacturers. When the designer, in- 
spired by a study of the collections, has 
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should send classes to the museum and 
that people should come to hear lectures 
or concerts, a man finds comprehensible, 
but that time should be set aside during 
working hours that buyers and_ sales- 
people may improve their taste astonishes 
the business man. And for the first time, 


perhaps, he begins to realize that there is 
more in “art” than he had supposed. 


The textile study room 


produced wares of ever-inereasing beauty, 
there is still the problem of bringing these 
to the attention of that public whose 
taste has been improved by the same 
study. The link between the producer 
and the consumer is the retail merchant— 
the next segment of that imaginary circle 
formed by those whom the museum serves. 
For these Mr. Percy S. Straus, an officer 
of a great department store, speaks in the 
following paragraphs: 


The tender of cooperation which the muscum has 
made to departinent stores is much appreciated. 
Speaking for my organization, hundreds of individual 
members of our staff have profited by accepting it. 

The museum and the purveyors of merehandise have 
in common the desire to develop appreciation of mer- 
chandise of good taste. The first step in this direction 
is the education in eolor and design of those on whom 
falls the responsihility of crcating the merchandise. 
The second step, and one no less important, is training 
the taste of those who select the wares from the lines of 
the manufacturers. 

The store’s part in this process is to accept the tender 
of the muscum and to grant time to members of its 
staff to attend the lectures at the museuiu and to 
inspect the collections there. If the valuc of doing this 
were more generally realized, the beauty of the displays 
in stores would add to the pleasure of visiting them. 

The museum is doing its duty. It is now up to the 
merchants to express full appreciation of this service 
by taking advantage of it inereasingly. 


Business Men Cultivate Taste of Employees 


We find that many are greatly surprised 
when they learn of the facts stated by Mr.. 
Straus. It seems to be the most impres- 
sive statement one can make when speak- 
ing of our educational work. That sehools 


This work is in the hands of Miss 
Cornell, an associate instructor in the 
department of educatitnal work of the 
Museum and an assistant professor in 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The analysis of line, color, and form is 
not eonfined to objeets in the museum’s 
collections; the theories are tested by the 
study of wares sold in the shops, selected 
by her and sent from the stores for this 
purpose. The work is given not onlv for 


speeial groups; on Sundays during the 
winter there is a course of 16 talks, free 
to all who care to attend. 

That the collections themselves are the 
raison d’étre of the activities of the edu- 
cational department needs no emphasis. 
It may not, however, be out of place to 
remind the reader of the special facilities 
given the student for research in the study 
rooms of the departments—notably those 
of textiles and of prints. Here he may 
examine the great store of material, but 
a small part of which can be shown in the 
galleries. The number of persons using 
the former last year was 774, the latter, 
2,166—the unrivaled eollection of engrav- 
ings of ornament in the print room at- 
tracting many designers. 

A most important agency for aiding 
the student is found in the library, with 
its 56,553 volumes and 86,357 mounted 
photographs. 


Lantern Slides in Constant Demand 


When discussing the museum’s exten- 
sion service, it is difficult to avoid being 
statistical; saying, for example, that 
128,616 lantern slides were eirculated 
during the past year, 5,629 photographs 
and color prints, 5,008 textiles, ete. Pos- 
sibly but one out of a thousand persons 
really enjoys statistics, yet how clse may 
we impress upon the reader the use made 
of the faeilities afforded by this braneh 
of the museum’s activities? It is a big 
and a vital part of our work. The lan- 
tern slides not only take “‘counterfeit pre- 
sentments”’ of the eolleetions to those who 
can not come to the museum, but as the 
40,000 slides illustrate man’s artistic 
achievements from prehistoric times to 
the present day, they are in eonstant use 
by teachers, elubs, and other organiza- 
tions all over the eastern section of the 
United States. The photographs, color 


A class working in the galleries 
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prints, and facsimile etchings—of a size 
suitable for exhibition—are used by 
schools, clubs, libraries, and hospitals. 
Schools borrow the duplicate textiles, the 
Japanese prints, the maps and charts, 
while through the cooperation of the 
American Federation of Arts sets of fac- 
simile etchings and of paintings from the 
museum collections are circulated through- 
out the country. 


Fees for Cinema Films are Nominal 


The cinema films are in demand from 
Boston to Madison, Wis., and from 
Raquette Lake, N. Y., to Nashville, 
Tenn. To the schools of the city of New 
York the extension service is free except 
the museum films; of others a merely 
nominal fee is asked. 


An International Library School in 
Paris 


e 

Ecole de Bibliothécaires, the Paris 
Library School, since its establishment in 
1923, has trained 164 men and women of 
19 nationalities.. Enrollment of 20 addi- 
tional students for the session 1927-28 
brings the number of nationalities to 23. 
Graduates are holding positions of respon- 
sibility in many countries. The school 
owes its inception to activities of the 
American Committee for Devastated 
France, which in its work of reconstruc- 
tion established five small public libraries. 
This resulted in the organization later 
by the American Library Association of a 
six-weeks’ course for training librarians. 


The Rospigliosi cup. By Benvenuto Cellini 


The greatest good which we may hope 
to achieve through our educational work 
was voiced by an old man whose remark 
was overheard by a member of the 
museum. Our friend was passing the 
show window of a picture dealer, before 
which stood a white-bearded, poorly clad 
man and a small boy, when she caught 
the words, ‘‘No, that’s not right; look 
again.” She turned, and found that they 
were studying an old painting; absorbed, 
unconscious of the passers-by. ‘Look 
again,” the man would say—and the 
boy would examine the picture, then close 
his eyes and describe the composition in 
detail. Again and again was this re- 
peated until the boy had reconstructed 
the masterpiece, missing no point. Then 
the old man said, ‘‘Good; we can go 
home. Now you own that picture.” 


84097 °—28 2 


Although the instruction of the school is 
in French by a faculty drawn principally 
from the United States and France, yet 
12 countries have been represented in the 
teachers and lecturers, 


we 


Americanization of California 
Mexicans Proves Expensive 


Enrollment of Mexicans for part-time 
instruction in the Americanization de- 
partment of Santa Paula (Calif.) Union 
High School increased from 830 in 1925— 
26 to 1,100 in 1926-27. The range in age 
of students was from 16 to 60, and more 
than 36 per cent of those enrolled were 
women. Attendance, however, in both 
day and evening part-time classes is very 
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irregular, making the cost of maintenance 
high as compared with other schools. 
The average daily attendance last year 
was only 40, yet 2 full-time teachers and 
from 6 to 12 assisting teachers are required 
forthem. The cost of maintenance of the 
work in 1926-27 was about $240 per 
Mexican in average daily attendance, or 
3.68 times the amount spent per capita 
of average daily attendance in the ele- 
mentary schools, and 1.3 times the high- 
school costs. 


wy 


Lunch Room Conducted on Coop- 
erative Plan 


One special hot dish a day, at 5 cents, 
is served at lunch to children in Concord 
Township Consolidated School, St. Joe, 
Ind. The project is sponsored by the 
Parent-Teacher Association, and food 
is served at cost. The menu is posted a 
week ahead, and pupils sign up a day in 
advance for things they wish to eat. 
They are urged to bring produce from 
home, in exchange for which meal tickets 
are given. This helps some who might 
not otherwise not have the hot food. A 
regular cook is employed at $1.50 a day, 
and high-school-girls take turns in assist- 
ing her. Parents cooperate in many 
ways. Occasionally they meet and put 
up vegetables for the school lunch; they 
donate food, sometimes with the request 
that meal tickets to the value be furnished 
certain children; and they give other 
needed assistance. 
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Greenland Teacher Will Inspect 
Alaskan Schools 


Vorstander Bugge, principal of the 
seminarium at Godthaab, Greenland, will 
study at first-hand the schools for natives 
of Alaska administered by the United 
States Bureau of Education. The itin- 
erary of Mr. Bugge was planned by Dr. 
J. E. Church, jr., a member of the recent 
Hobbs Greenland expedition, in coopera- 
tion with Bureau of Education officers. 
Tt will take him as far north as Nenana, 
down the Yukon River to Golovin Sound, 
thence to Nome, and if time perinits to 
IXotzebue and Barrow, returning by way 
of Little Diomede, Nome, and St. Law- 
rence Island to Seattle. 


wy 


Any high-school graduate in South Da- 
kota who desires to attend an institution 
of higher education in the State and can 
obtain the indorsement of three responsi- 
ble persons, may borrow money from a 
student loan fund sponsored by the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the State. 
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Advocate Seven Years for Elemen- 
tary Studies 
Gee ee in importance with the 


famous report of the Committee of 
Fifteen on Elementary Education, pub- 


lished 32 years ago, is the report of the 


Commission on Length of Elementary 
Education, which has recently come from 
the press. 

The commission was concerned prima- 
rily with the questions: ‘‘Is a 7-grade 
elementary school successful? Is an 
8-grade elementary school productive of 
results so far in advance of results secured 
by a 7-grade elementary school that the 
8 grades common in elementary schools 
in the Northern States should be judged 
essential?” In relation to those ques- 
tions the investigations were thorough 
and the conclusions are presented with 
ability and vigor. 

The commissioners are men of high 
standing. Each type of elementary school 
was ‘represented by some one specially 
acquainted with its purposes and prob- 
lems.” The report bears the unanimous 
approval of the commissioners, and the 
name of each one appears on the title- 
page as coauthor. 

This is in marked contrast with the 
report of the Committee of Fifteen. The 
discussions that preceded the preparation 
of that document brought out sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion, especially in the sub- 
committee on correlation. The report of 
that subcommittee, the outstanding pro- 
duction of the committee, was signed only 
by its chairman, Dr. William T. Harris. 
Each of the other members of the sub- 
committee presented a minority report 
lauding the report written by the chair- 
man and agreeing with it ‘in general,” 
but dissenting in relation to important 
matters. No two of the minority reports 
were in full accord, and none of them was 
signed by more than one person. 

It is a matter of significance in itself 
that all of the men on the recent com- 
mission were convinced of the validity 
of the cogent and uncompromising con- 
clusions of the report and were willing to 
sign their names to it. It means much, 
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for example, that Payson Smith, com- 
missioner of education for Massachusetts, 
a State in which the typical elementary 
course covered nine years only a few years 
ago, subscribes to the belief that ‘‘elemcn- 
tary education of a satisfactory degree of 
richness of content can be provided in 
seven grades,” and that “pupils can be 
trained through a 7-grade curriculum to 
the point where they can efficiently pursue 
high-school work.”’ 

The school systems of 610 cities were 
minutely examined by the commission 
through the replics to well-considcred 
questionnaires. An intensive study was 
made of the schools of three counties in 
Maryland which have 8-grade elementary 
schools and three which have 7-grade 
elementary schools. A similar com- 
parison was made of eight city school 
systems of recognized excellence, 3 of 
which have 7-grade elementary schools 
and five of which have 8-grade elementary 
schools; Dallas, Denver, Houston, Kansas 
City, Milwaukee, Oakland, St. Louis, 
and Springfield (Mass.) were the cities 
selected. Finally, the efficiency of the 
present organization of the schools of 
Ottawa and Toronto was compared with 
the efficiency under the 8-year plan which 
previously prevailed. 

The study of the 610 city school sys- 
tems develops nothing so clearly as the 
diversity in American education—unless 
it is that the methods of recording and 
reporting statistical items vary so widely 
that it is often impossible to distinguish 
between actual differences and discrepant 
statistics. Instances of this appear in 
many places in this section of the report. 

Table VIII, on page 37, is a conspicuous 
example. The average enrollment in 
Grades II, III, and IV is used by the 
commission as the base for calculating the 
percentage of enrollment in the several 
grades. The idea is excellent; but when it 
is applied to figures supplied upon the 
questionnaire blanks, it develops that the 
pupils enrolled in Grade VIII of the 
school systems reported in Connecticut 
were 57 per cent of the average of the 
enroliment in Grades II, III, and IV; 
Idaho, 99.5; Louisiana, 92.2; Minnesota, 
38.3; New Jersey, 51.9; New Mexico, 
110.1; ete. The commission ascribes the 
differences to the attitude of the several 
communities to education, policy regard- 
ing promotion, and other social and 
pedagogical forces; but it refers also to 
“other influences which are less easily 
catalogued.” This is mentioned as illus- 
trating the greatest difficulty in statistical 
studies of American schools, and it ariscs 
to vex us in nearly every investigation 
that involves nation-wide comparisons. 

The comparison of the 7-grade elemen- 
tary schools and 8-grade elementary 
schools of Maryland produced more defi- 
nite results than the questionnaire inves- 


tigation of the 610 cities. The State de- 
partment of education and the county 
superintendents cooperated with the com- 
mission in the Maryland investigation. 
An elaborate series of tests were adminis- 
tered to the pupils of Grade VII and Grade 
VIII where such grade existed, and in the 
first year of the high school in each of the 
six counties selected for the investigation. 

It is shown that pupils of the 7-grade 
counties in general enter high school at an 
earlier age than those from the 8-grade 
counties, and that they reach college ear- 
lier. Children show a definite and meas- 
urable improvement from attending the 
eighth grade, but pupils of the 7-grade 
schoois are as a rule adequately prepared 
for the high school. Even without the 
evidence of the tests the fact that the 
peopie of 20 of the 23 counties of the State 
are content to retain the seven-year sys- 
tem seems ample and practical proof that 
this is true. No distincticn appears in the 
normal schools and colleges of Maryland 
in the scholastic standing of students from 
the two types of schools. ' 

The most definite and satisfying portion 
of the commission’s report of investiga- 
tions is that devoted to the eight city 
school systems of recognized excellence. 
The names of the cities are stated in the 
beginning but thereafter their identity is 
thinly concealed under designation by 
letters. The best elementary schools in 
each city were sclectcd for examination, 
and pupils in the two upper grades to a 
number equal to 10 per cent of the total 
enrollment in those grades were subjected 
to the Stanford achievement test, Form B. 

The summary of the scores of the pu- 
pils in Grade VII-A of the 7-grade 
system and those of Grade VIII-A of the 
8-grade systems shows that first place in 
the final ranking is held by an 8-grade 
system, second place by a 7-grade system, 
third place by an 8-grade system, fourth 
place by a 7-grade system, and so on. 
Other comparisons show like results. 
In these excellent city school systems no 
advantage is apparent which may be 
reasonably ascribed to the additional year 
of study. On the other hand, pupils in 
the upper grades of the 7-grade systems 
were uniformly younger on the average 
than pupils in the upper grades of the 
8-grade systems. 

This finding was corroborated by cumu- 
lative records of 139 city school systems 
which were procured by the commission. 
These records show that the time required 
for the completion of the 7-year course is 
one year less than the 8-year course if the 
median is considered, and 0.79 of a year 
less if the arithmetic mean is considered. 

The significant fact that the commis- 
sion brought out in relation to the city 
of Ottawa, which recently shortened its 
elementary curriculum, is that both the 
actual number and the percentage of the 
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Handling of Reindeer Meat is 
Reaching a Businesslike Basis 


whole nuinber of pupils who pass the 
high-school entrance examination have 
largely increased since the change in the 
length of the course of study. In the year 
after the change and again in 1925 slight 
decreases were noted, but they are clearly 
without significance. Other than this no 
marked change has occurred either in 
Ottawa or in Toronto. A recent law re- 
quires the continuance of school attend- 
ance to the age of 16; the opcration of that 
law retains in the schools many pupils of 
relatively low intelligence and this neu- 
tralizes the effect of the shorter curric- 
ulum upon such statistical items as age 
of pupils at completion of the course and 
time required for passing through the 
grades. 

Some of the interpretations of the com- 
mission of the facts which were collected 
are presented in the January number of 
Scuoot Lirzr. They speak for them- 
selves. What effect the report will have 
upon school organization in this country, 
time alone can show. Another report 
upon a related subject, equally able and 
equally convincing, was produced 14 years 
ago. It was entitled ““Economy of Time 
in Education,” and was printed as Bureau 
of Education Bulletin 1913, No. 38. 
Much was expected of it, but the tangible 
results so far are hard to find. Such dis- 
eussions, and they have been many, have 
probably been influential in hastening the 
passage of pupils through the grades by 
improving promotion practices, but they 
have brought about little of formal 
reorganization. 

Adherents of the junior high school will 
readily agree with the 7-grade argument, 
and will assert that it does not go far 
enough; that they desire a 6-year ele- 
mentary course, and would place the 
beginnings of the high school in Grade VII. 
In this they are wholly in accord with the 
view of the Commission on Length of 
Elementary Education. The commission 
insists, however, that the change to be 
inaugurated shall be a change in fact and 
not in name only, and that the junior high 
school shall not be the means of continuing 
indefinitely the 12 years now required for 
eompletion of the high school. The 
essential point of the commission’s conten- 
tion is reduction of that time. It holds 
that anything else is illusory and that it 
fails to meet the situation. 


Of 2,141,206 colored children attending 
public schools during the school year 
1925-26, as reported to the United States 
Bureau of Education by school officials 
in 16 States, the largest number, 282,841, 
were enrolled in Mississippi, where col- 
ored children comprise 56.2 per cent of 
the total school population of the State. 
North Carolina came next, with an en- 
rolment of 254,625 colored pupils. 


HE U.8. 8. Boxer, operated by the 
Bureau of Education for the benefit 
of natives of Alaska, hascold storage 
for about 500 slaughtered reindeer. Hach 
year on her return trip from Arctic Alaska 
she calls at remote stations along the coast 
not served by commercial boats and re- 
ceives reindeer meat for shipment to 
Seattle. Usually these deer are from such 
places as Point Hope, Kivalina, Kotzebue, 
Wales, and St. Lawrence Island. If it is 
possible to make connections with com- 
mercial steamers at Nome bound for Se- 
attle, the deer from points north of Nome 
are transferred from the Boxer to the large 
boats. In this event the Bower proceeds 
to St. Lawrence Island and again fills her 
cold storage space to capacity and then 
continues the voyage to Seattle. No diffi- 
culty nor delay has been encountered in 
disposing of this reindeer meat to whole- 
salers along the Pacific coast. 


To Give Variety to Sailors’ Diet 


Navy test.—Last spring the Bureau of 
Education through departmental chan- 
nels arranged with the Navy Department 
to make an experimental test with rein- 
deer meat to determine its desirability as 
a ration for use in the naval stations, 
yards, and vessels in the service. Thir- 
teen hundred and sixty-five pounds of 
reindecr meat were recently brought from 
the north on the Boxer and, complying 
with instruction from Secretary Wilbur, 
were delivered on December 15, 1927, to 
the navy yard at Bremerton, Wash., to 
meet this test. Should this meat be in- 
cluded in the ration lists of the Navy De- 
partment, a demand will thus be created 
for a large quantity of slaughtered rein- 
deer. 


Slaughtering and Dressing Carefully Done 


The reindeer for the Navy test were 
selected and slaughtered under the per- 
sonal supervision and observation of the 
district superintendent of the Bureau of 
Education for the Seward Peninsula dis- 
trict. The persons slaughtering the deer 
wore white laundered garments, and 
those handling the mcat wore gloves. 
After dressing the carcasses were rinsed 
and allowed to hang until all animal heat 
escaped, when they were wrapped in 
cheesecloth and burlap covering and 
then placed in cold storage aboard the 
U. S. 8. Boxer and frozen. They were 
kept in a frozen state until delivery. 

The deer weighed about evenly, aver- 
aging 138.3 pounds. It is claimed that 
the meat is clean and free from any com- 
municable disease, and it is recommended 
as savory, palatable, and nourishing food, 
when properly prepared. The price paid 


Per 


by the Navy Department was 13 cents 
per pound. 


Corporation With Ample Capital and Facilities 


Lomen Reindeer Corporation, operating 
in the Seward Peninsula district, has 
recently reorganized with capital of 
$3,000,000 for the purpose of handling 
reindeer meat. Cold-storage plants have 
been constructed at Teller, on Port 
Clarence, and at Golovin, on Norton 
Sound, and decr are driven to those places 
when in prime condition, slaughtered, and 
placed in cold storage. At Golovin a 
cannery and by-products plant was con- 
structed this season for canning and cur- 
ing the meats and manufacturing ferti- 
lizer. To transport supplies to Alaska 
and meat products to Seattle, the Sierra, 
a freighter of 2,000 tons capacity, was 
purchased and placed in the service of 
this corporation during the summer. 

Alaska Steamship Co.—This company 
has added refrigeration to the Victoria and 
Alameda.for the purpose of handling rein- 
deer meat between Seward Peninsula points 
and Seattle. The Victoria has cold-storage 
space for 2,000 deer and usually makes 
three voyages during the open season of 
navigation from Teller, Nome, and St. 
Michael to Seattle. The sister ship, 
Alameda, is placed in service to this part 
of Alaska when necessity arises. 


Refrigerated Barges Perform Important Function 


Cold-storage plants—Weechter Bros., of 
Seattle, have cold-storage barges at Teller, 
St. Michael, and Kokrines. These barges 
are flat-bottom boats, decked over, and 
refrigerated, and are moved from deep 
water to shallow bays and rivers to which 
reindcer are driven by the natives for 
slaughter and storage until summer navi- 
gation opens. The* Igloo natives killed 
1,000 deer and the Cape Prince of Wales 
natives 400 deer last winter for storage 
on the Teller barge, and a large number 
were stored on the St. Michael barge. 
The barge at Kokrines provides storage 
facilities for the surplus deer slaughtered 
along the Yukon. : 

Bristol Bay storage-—A _ cold-storage 
plant was constructed on Wood River 
above Dillinghain, Bristol Bay, this sum- 
mer to serve the lower Kuskokwim Valley. 
Togiak Bay, and the Wood River country, 
It is planned to slaughter deer in the fall 
for storage and sale the following summer 
to the 28 fish canneries operating in Bris- 
tol Bay; any surplus will be shipped to 
the States on the cannery tenders. 

Total shipment—During the period 
from 1918 to 1925, inclusive, more than 
1,875,000 pounds of reindeer meat were 
shipped out of Alaska. 
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Articulation Between Junior and Senior 


High Schools 


Lack of Complete Continuity Is Generally Recognized. Many School Officers Fail to 


Conceive of Secondary Education as a Continuous Whole. 


Too Much Difference in 


Training and Compensation of Teachers in the Two Units 


By WALTER H. GAUMNITZ 
Associate Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


RTICULATION between the sev- 
A eral units of our system of public 
education is like the weather, a 
thing that we talk about a great deal but 
we do very little about it. And some- 
times it seems that the more we complain 
of the failure of the various educational 
units and their personnel to effect an 
integrated system, the more the parts 
become segregated. How like human 
nature it is to look elsewhere than in our- 
selves for our failures, to place the blame 
upon some other organization than upon 
our own, and to draw ourselves serenely 
apart in an effort to self-protection wheu 
the attack of criticism is leveled against 
us. Thus, much of our talk results 
merely in antagonisms and further disin- 
tegrations rather than in articulation. 


Lack of Complete Continuity ts Obvious 


That there is a great need to bring 
about unification in our educational sys- 
tem in general and in secondary education 
in particular is generally recognized; that 
there are wide gaps both in the organiza- 
tion and in the curriculum of the system 
is well known; that there is still much 
overlapping regardless of the junior high 
school’s effort to effect economies in time 
is not denied; and that there is lack of 
complete continuity in the means and in 
the processes of learning as the pupil 
advances through his various grades is 
obvious. 2 

With the pressure upon the whole 
educational system in this scientific age 
to show efficiency, school administration 
is compelled to conduct experiments in 
order to find a way to establish specific 
societal objectives for each unit and to 
effect adjustments of organization and 
curriculum which will bring about unity 
and cooperation between the successive 
units engaged in achieving these objec- 
tives. Experiments affecting some phascs 
of the problem of articulation are already 
in progress. These should be carefully 
observed and scientifically reported so 
that they may be repeated and the results 
verified. Other phases of the problem 
must await the slow processes of evolu- 
tionary growth. 

In an article in Scuoot Lire for June, 
1927, Mr. James M. Glass makes the 


unqualified assertion that ‘‘the first mis- 
sion of the junior high school is to seek 
to convert an unarticulated school system 
of 8 years of elementary education and 4 
years of secondary education into an 
articulated and continuous 12-year system. 
To this end the junior high school becomes 
the unit of transition to weld together 
clementary and secondary education.” 
He continues in substance to say that the 
junior high school at no point in its three 
years is either wholly elementary or 
wholly secondary. It is a new composite 
of both. It should begin by continuing 
in a more effective way the laying of basic 
foundations of useful citizenship; it should 
continue by effecting a natural and easy 
transition from child education to adoles- 
cent education; and it should close by 
recognizing the differences of interest and 
capacities of the youth about to enter 
productive life. The pupils would thus 
gradually and progressively pass into a 
full-grown secondary education. 


Junior College Assumes Complemental Function 


The junior high school thus conceived 
Is only quasi independent. It is the 
natural intermediate sector of our edu- 
cational system of which the senior high 
school is the natural complement. In- 
deed, the senior high school is coming to 
be regarded as a second intermediate 
sector with the junior college assuming 
the complemental function for the sec- 
ondary education period. 

But what is the reason for the slow 
progress in bringing about unity between 
these two units of our school system? 
Why has the junior high school reorgani- 


‘zation apparently failed in its function to 


articulate elementary and secondary edu- 
cation? Why is it that many school 
administrators who have experimented 
with the junior high school reorganization 
declare that instead of a single break in 
our system of education as formerly the 
new system results in marked breaks at 
two or even at three points? And what 
are some of the most effective means and 
methods thus far developed for overcom- 
ing this lack of articulation? These pro- 
blems shall be made the chief purpose of 
this discussion. 

For the sake of a common denominator 
we shall think of the junior high school as 


an intermediate unit such as is found in 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades of 
the 6-3-3 plan. Our attention shall be 
limited to the problem of cooperation be- 
tween this junior high school unit and the 
unit immediately following it, known as 
the senior high school. 


Colleges are Factors in Delermining Relationship 


It is obvious that the control exercised 
by colleges with regard to entrance re- 
quirements necessarily becomes a factor in 
determining, in part at least, the relation- 
ship existing between the high school and 
the unit immediately preceding it. It 
may be noted at this point that the dispo- 
sition of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools to accept 
11 high-school credits for entrance re- 
quirement, where a standard junior high 
school is a part of the system, instead of 
the usual 15, is now tending to relieve this 
pressure and, as a consequence, many 
sources of friction between junior and 
senior high school stand in a fair way to 
be removed. - 

This effort on the part of higher educa- 
tion to relieve the pressure from above is 
a tendency in the right direction. The 
colleges should more and more build their 
curriculum offerings with a view to further 
or complete the various programs of 
functional education laboriously evolved 
by a rapidly changing secondary educa- 
tion, rather than make thcir programs 
independently and then expect secondary 
education to furnish a substructure to a 
superstructure already reared. Fitting 
one unit of a structure to another, smooth- 
ly and without a break, is always a diffi- 
cult matter when the two units are not 
constructed in their natural sequence. 
It is therefore clear that when the junior 
high school aims at educational democ- 
racy by providing a functional education 
and the senior high school concerns itself 
chiefly with providing preparation for 
college there is bound to be a wide gap 
in passing from one to the other. 


" Two Units Have a Common Objective 


The chief reasons for failure to effect 
full articulation between these two units 
of public secondary education appear to 
be a lack of understanding and a con- 
fusion of purposes. In actual practice 
many superintendents, principals, and 
teachers lose sight of the principle that 
these two.units of education have specific 
functions but a common fundamental ob- 
jective. There is not adequate realiza- 
tion that the specific functions of the 
junior high school are to effect a transition 
from child education to adult education, 
to explore individual differences, to guide 
the development, and to enlarge the 
pupils’ interests; but that the function of 
the senior high school is to begin the dif- 
ferentiation in curricula and in methods 
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of training which shall lead to the several 
vocations, including those of the profes- 
sions by way of the college. Especially 
is there need of the concept that through- 
out both there is the function of furthering 
training in the fundamental processes, in 
the social-civic aims of education, and in 
the recreational and health objectives. 


Evidences of Lack of Mutual Understanding 


When this unity of purpose is thor- 
oughly understood and believed by the 
personnel of both units and when the 
complementary character of these two 
institutions is fully recognized, many dif- 
ficulties now pointed out as lying in the 
path of complete cooperation between the 
junior and senior high school will be 
eliminated. The truth of these state- 
ments is seen when we examine the specific 
obstructions to unity cited by both junior 
and senior high school administrators in a 
study made by Superintendent Arthur 
W. Ferguson. (Articulating the Junior 
and Senior High Schools. School Review, 
vol. 31, pp. 540 et seq.) He found as a 
result of a questionnaire sent to junior 
and senior high school principals such 
significant expressions of misunderstand- 
ing and opposition as these: “You will 
never have general agreement until deep- 
seated prejudices against the junior high 
school are overcome” and “pupils fail in 
the senior high school because teachers in 
the senior high school refuse to recognize 
work done in the junior high school.” 


Influence of Classical Instruction is Evident 


Teachers of senior high schools employ 
@ more academic and a more difficult 
type of teaching method than those of 
the junior high school and they frequently 
regard the greater ease in meeting assign- 
ments and the greater enjoyment of school 
activities in the latter as play work un- 
worthy of their recognition. The in- 
fluence of college classical instruction is 
very evident in these differences of 
attitude. The senior high school in many 
instances still insists on stressing in their 
ninth grades the grammatical and struc- 
tural elements in the languages, including 
English, instead of the motivated direct- 
conversation method emphasized by the 
junior high school; in mathematics the 
former still drill on algebra instead of the 
more functional general mathematics; 
and in the social sciences they continue 
to require ancient history and the em- 
phasis of a long series of classical facts. 
They feel that full recognition can not be 
given to the extra-curricular activities of 
the junior high school. Senior high 
schools which cling to these older methods 
and curricular requirements demand in 
effect that the junior high school become 


college preparatory in its chief function, 


but if this new institution responds to 


this demand it finds the purpose of its 
reorganization lost. Indeed, the result 
of such reorganization is less articulation 
rather than more because the old break 
between the eighth and ninth is retained 
and new breaks are apt to occur between 
the sixth and seventh, and between the 
ninth and tenth grades. 


Must Find Way to Overcome Suspicion 


To obviate this fundamental difficulty 
a way must be found to overcome these 
mutual suspicions and misunderstandings 
and to bring about unity of purpose. 
This will demand a definite plan of action. 
A cooperative study of the disintegrating 
causes and of the whole educational 
philosophy underlying the reorganization 
movement should be made by the teachers 
and administrators of both the senior and 
the junior high schools. Somehow all 
must come to understand thoroughly 
“the junior high school idea’’ before the 
other agencies of articulation can be put 
into operation and before unity of purpose 
can be hoped for. 

A plan of supervision vertical rather 
than horizontal in application has been 
suggested. Under such a plan supervisors 
are responsible for results in a given field 
extending through the junior and senior 
high school grades. Supervisors of each 
subject then should be versed in the best 
means and methods to accomplish the 
educational objectives in that field as a 
whole. Coordination demands that the 
series of goals to be reached at the various 
grade levels be continous and progressive, 
and a central directive force with this 
comprehensive concept is essential to 
bring about such continuity 


Curriculum is of Piecemeal Character 


A second prominent obstruction in 
the path of articulation is the piecemeal 
character of the entire public school 
curriculum and of the secondary school 
curriculum in particular. The curricu- 
lum found in most of our school systems 
has, like Topsy, “‘just growed.’”’ So far 
we have not fully succeeded in effecting 
continuity of content or in bringing 
about unity in teaching its contents to 
the pupils. Some isolated attempts are 
now in progress to construct courses of 
study vertically rather than horizontally. 
This is a large task which involves the 
highest type of scholarship. It demands, 
first, the unequivocal establishment of 
educational and social-civie objectives, 
and then a choice of subject matter which 
will achieve these objectives. The various 
necessary items of subject matter must 
then be psychologically arranged and 
organized throughout the several courses 
of the curriculum from childhood train- 
ing to adult training with a view to fix 
and automatize concepts, attitudes, and 
habits essential to social efficiency. 
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Each of these is a Hurculean task on 
which a good beginning has been made 
by such men as Professors Schorling and 
Thorndike in mathematics and by Prof. 
If. O. Rugg in the social sciences, but 
so far the surface of the whole field is 
hardly more than scratched. It is to be 
honed that the emphasis given to cur- 
ricular reorganization by the recent 
studies in the various fields by the de- 
partment of superintendence will center 
attention upon this problem of curricular 
articulation. When once we have ade- 
quately solved the problem of a unified 
vertical curriculum, and when both 
teachers and administrators thoroughly 
understand their special subject and its 
specific functions with reference to a 
continuous program throughout the 
schools as a whole and in a given seg- 
ment in particular, we can then hope for 
complete cooperation between these units 
of education. 


Differences in Teaching Personnel are too Great 


A third obstruction to articulation be- 
tween the junior and senior high schools 
is the matter of the comparative training, 
salaries, and professional status of teach- 
ers in these two units. There is at pres- 
ent too wide a difference both in the ex- 
tent and in the character of the training 
of the teachers of these two units of educa- 
tion for harmonious relationships. S. B. 
Stayer found (The Status of the Teachers 
in Junior High Schools. School Review, 
May, 1921, vol. 30, p. 379 et seq.) that 
only 39 per cent of all the junior high 
school teachers reported to him in 1921 
were college graduates, whereas the 
North Central Association finds that over 
94 per cent of the teachers of its fully 
accredited high schools are college gradu- 
ates. Other studies show that those 
teaching in the seventh and eighth grades 
of the junior high school have even less 
training. 


Equality Would Bring Closer Cooperation 


A closely related factor is the matter of 
salary schedules. A differential of about 
$300 in annual salaries is paid the senior 
high school teachers, and the differences 
in maximum salaries is even greater. Is 
it any wonder then that senior high 
school teachers consider themselves as of 
a superior class and position when such 
differences obtain? These differences in 
training and salary tend to perpetuate the 
very want of articulation which has been 
so much deplored and which it is the aim 
of the junior high school as a transitional 
unit to obliterate. Equality of both 
training and salaries in these two units 
would undoubtedly go far in bringing 
about a closer cooperation. 

The fourth and final barrier to articula- 
tion to which we shall give attention in 
this discussion is one of administration. 
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The belief prevails that the senior high 
school too often lacks, and is not disposed 
to seek, information in regard to the 
abilities, previous accomplishments, inter- 
ests, and needs of entering junior-high- 
school students. Colleges are everywhere 
coming to recognize the need of an 
orientation program for their freshmen, 
but the junior-high-school pupil, who is 
much younger and infinitely in greater 
need of wise and sympathetic guidance at 
this crucial period of his school life, is 
often left to shift largely for himself, thus 
making the adjustment a pupil must make 
from one institution to the other an ex- 
treinely difficult one. 


Counselors for Bridging the High-School Gap 


A system of counselors has been devised 
and used with success by a number of 
systems. As described by Miss M. M. 
Alltucker in “A counseling plan for 
bridging the gap between the junior and 
the senior high schools”’ (School Review, 
January, 1924), the plan involves the 
following features: 

First, a cumulative data sheet, showing 
each pupil’s scholarship record for (he pre- 
vious nine years, including a record of his 
achievement tests, his attendance, his 
attitude toward his work, his mental 
capacity, his age, his future plans, and 
any other significant social data useful in 
helping the senior high school to under- 
stand the needs of an incoming student 
and to help him to make an adjustment 
to his new situation. 

Second, a counselor to be employed in 
each junior and senior high school. This 
counselor should be well trained in ado- 
lescent psychology, have a practical teach- 
ing experience, possess knowledge of 
mental testing and of the interpretation 
of case histories, be acquainted with voca- 
tional and educational opportunities and 
requirements, and have an appreciation of 
the conflicting situations and problems 
that are likely to confront a high-school 
student. 


Counselors Must Cooperate Closely 


Third, close cooperation of the coun- 
selors of the several interrelated schools. 
Frequent conferences and visits between 
the counselors and the principals of these 
schools should take place and the prob- 
lems of each school should be coopera- 
tively attacked and solved. The princi- 
pal of the senior high school should meet 
frequently with the pupils of the junior 
high schools from which his school is 
recruited, and he should hold himself 
accessible to them at all times. 

Fourth, a definite cooperative process 
to be developed by the related junior and 
senior high schools for making the study 
program for each pupil on the basis of 
individual need and capacity, and thus 
help him to make the transfer from one 
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school to the other with the least possible 
break. Such a program would involve 
making the pupil and his parents thor- 
oughly familiar with the various curricula 
the senior high school has to offer, the 
requirements for graduation in each, the 
specific objectives of each, essentials for 
matriculation in the various colleges, 
educational preparation demanded for 
the several vocations and professions, 
and other specific problems that the 
student will probably meet. The suc- 
cessful operation of this program would 
necessitate a printed manual of informa- 
tion and procedure for the use of parents 
and students, and a series of conferences 
between counselors and students, students 
and parents, and parents and counselors. 

Despite all these efforts to bridge the 
gap between the junior and senior high 
school there will still be students who are 
maladjusted. The plan, therefore, in- 
volves as a fifth essential the necessity of 
a check up between the first report card 
and previous records made by this 
student. This check up should be fol- 
lowed by another series of conferences 
between counselors of both types of 
schools, and, where necessary, between 
counselors and pupils and parents. 

Such a scheme of articulation between 
junior and senior high schools very clearly 
becomes a matter of cooperation not only 
in terms of generalities but in terms of 
individual boys and girls. The schools 
come to understand each other and the 
pupils and parents come to understand the 
interrelated objectives of a coordinated 
and unified school system. 


Acquire “the Junior High School Idea’ 


If the junior high school is to achieve 
the transitional functions for which it has 
been called into being, and if it is to become 
an integrated unit of a unified system of 
education, we must acquire more ade- 
quately “the junior high school idea’’; we 
must achieve a finer sympathy for it and 
better understanding of its functions; we 
must learn to cooperate in a scientific 
development of a correlated, continuous 
curriculum for both schools; we must 
recognize that the task of adjustment and 
orientation necessary when the pupil 
enters the senior high school is a problem 
mutual to the best interests of both 
schools; we must weld into one by means 
of equal training and salaries the teaching 
corps of these two units; and we must 


take advantage of every opportunity to - 


study the problems of each unit through 
committees selected from both. Thus we 
shall effect an articulated, continuous, and 
unified process of education which shall 
have a scientific conception of the whole 
task, which shall achieve an unbiased 
division of labor between the various units 
of the system, and which shall cooperate 
sympathetically and understandingly in 
the solution of all its manifold problems. 


Standing Committees Seem to Be 
Disappearing 


Boards of education in many places 
have entirely abolished standing com- 
mittees or have materially reduced the 
number of such committees, according to 
W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief city schools 
division of the United States Bureau of 
Education, in City School Leaflet No. 29. 
Of 25 cities of 100,000 or more popula- 
tion reporting to the bureau in 1917 and 
in 1927, 11 have in that time reduced the 
number of committees, and 9 have abol- 
ished them entirely or constituted the 
board as a committee of the whole. The 
average number of standing committees 
in the 25 cities was 6.5 in 1917, and 3.5 in. 
1927. Of 48 cities of 100,000 or more 
population reporting in 1917, only 3 did 
not have such committees; of 55 cities of 
this size reporting in 1927, 21 have no 
standing committees. 
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Pupils Permitted to Browse Among 
Books 


‘Browsing day’? among public library 
books is a feature, every three or four 
weeks, in Longfellow School, Riverside, 
Calif. Pupils are allowed to choose their 
own time to browse, but the school work 
must be completed during the day. Gen- 
erally about 100 appropriate books from 
the public library are arranged around 
the room. Each pupil is permitted to 
select 5 to 10 books which he thinks he 
might like to read. He makes out a list 
of books for future reading, noting the 
title, author, date of publication, kind 
of print, and number of pictures. The 
browsing frequently leads to discussion 
of a book, a picture, or a character, and 
the children thoroughly enjoy the day, 
so different from the usual routine. 
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Public-School Expenditures 
Doubled in Six Years 


Expenditures for public schools through- 
out the country have almost doubled 
since 1920, as shown by statistics of State 
school systems, published as United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1927, No. 39. Total expenditures during 
the school year 1925-26 amounted to 
$2,026,308,190. This included cost of 
instruction, outlay for new buildings, sites, 
equipment, and administration. It rep- 
resents an increase over 1924-25 of 
$80,211,278. In 1913 the cost of public 
schools per capita of average daily at- 
tendance was $38.31; in 1918 it had in- 
creased to $49.12; in 1920 to $64.16; in 
1922 to $85.76; and in 1926 to $102.05.— 
Frank M. Phillips. 
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Musical and Theatrical Perform- 
ances for Pupils 


During the past 30 years the Central 
Association of Czechoslovak Professors 
arranged 380 representations for second- 
ary school pupils in the National Theater 
of Prague and in two other thcaters. 
Many representations must be arranged 
twice or thrice, for by one representation 
all students willing to attend can not be 
accommodated. 

Since the year 1902 and up to 1924, 45 
concerts also were arranged for the pupils. 
Tn the year 1924 an agreement was made 
with the great Czech Phitharmonic 
Orchestra for presenting eight concerts 
for students every year. The costs of 
every concert are 6,000 kronen ($178); 
the costs of a dramatical representation 
in the National Theater are also 6,000 
kronen; but the costs of an opera are 
8,000 to 10,000 kronen ($235 to $296). 
Nearly all representations had good 
financial success, and therefore more than 
350,000 kronen ($10,370) were given to 
good aims—for poor pupils. 

The representations are arranged on 
free afternoons, the theatrical representa- 
tions on some Wednesday afternoons, 
from 15 to 17% o’clock, and the concerts 
on other days from 1614 to 18 o’clock.— 
Emanuel V. Lippert. 
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To Stimulate Reading in Oregon 
Schools 


To enlarge the reading horizon of chil- 
dren of the State, the Oregon Children’s 
Book League has been organized by the 
State superintendent of schools and the 
State library. The league at present is 
limited to one-room rural schools, but will 
be gradually extended -to all elementary 
grades. A State superintendent’s cer- 
tificate will be awarded the child who 
reads one suitable book from designated 
lists each month of the school year. The 
scheme includes the awarding of other 
certificates and seals for definite reading. 
Of the 1,613 one-room rural schools in the 
State 316 are served by county libraries. 
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Organ Recitals fee English School 
Children 


A series of recitals of simple sacred 
music for school children has been insti- 
tuted in Gloucester Cathedral, England. 
The innovation has the approval of the 
dean and of the local education commit- 
tee; and music is selected, arranged, and 
played by the cathedral organist. Pro- 
grains provided for the children’s recitals 
give the names and dates of the great 
masters of music whose work is presented, 
with a brief explanation of each instru- 
mental and vocal number. 
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Health Work by the Pennsylvania 


Parent-Teacher Associations 


By MILDRED RUMBOLD WILKINSON 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


in Erie County, Pa., during the 
summer of 1927 as a part of the 
“Summer round-up” conducted by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. Local parent-teacher associations 
made the arrangements for the clinics and 
were instrumental in procuring the attend- 
ance of mothers with their children. The 
president of the Erie County Public 
Health Association was active in enlisting 
the aid of physicians and dentists, and 
nursing service was provided by the Erie 
Anti-Tuberculosis Society, and that so- 
ciety otherwise participated prominently 
in the work. Hospitals cooperated freely. 
Two hundred and thirty-one children 
between the ages of 4 and 6 years, inclu- 
sive, were examined, and 659 defects were 
found. They were: 
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Many Defects Not Previously Suspected 


The parents of many of the children 
had no previous knowledge of the defects 
that were found, and other parents did 
not know how to proceed to remedy 
defects of which they knew. The examina- 
tions were closely followed up and the 
result was clearly noticeable in the better 
condition of the children adimitted to 
school in September. 

Special work along these lines has been 
done in many places in Erie County. 
With the approval of the school directors 
of the Mill Creek school district and with 
the indorsement of the parent-teacher 
associations and the teachers, the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Society placed one of its 
nurses in the district during the entire 
month of May to demonstrate the bene- 


fits of school nursing service. This 
resulted in the employment of a regular 
school nurse for the district. 

Lebanon County has organized a model 
baby clinic to be a help and guide for 
young mothers. Each Thursday aftcr- 
noon perambulators of all types can be 
seen in front of the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, in which the clinic is held. 
This is one of the leading clinics in the 
State. 
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Schools for Alaskan Natives are 


Well Taught 


A visit to isolated coast settlements of 
Alaska to collect data concerning the 
physical types of the people of that 
region has recently been completed by 
Henry B. Collins, jr., of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. ‘It 
was natural,’ Mr. Collins stated in 
reporting the trip, ‘‘to expect strange 
sights and new conditions, but of all the 
impressions received none stands out with 
such distinctness as the work that we saw 
done by the Bureau of Education schools. 
It appears to be uniformly successful. 
The feeling we had after staying a month 
at Nash Harbor village was that if all the 
Alaska schools are run as this one is they 
are indeed on a satisfactory basis. We 
found the children speaking surprisingly 
good English—even reciting poems and 
singing English songs—and obliging and 
well-mannered in the extreme. They 
and the adults as well showed a disposi- 
tion so friendly and helpful that it could 
not have been brought about by any but 
the best treatment.” 
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Purchase’ of standard school supplies 
through a central county agency is di- 
rected by law recently enacted in Cali- 
fornia. The law makes centralized pur- 
chasing through the county superintend- 
ent obligatory for all elementary school 
districts not within incorporated cities, 
and permissive for other elementary and 
high school districts. 
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Students, soldiers, and members of 
labor organizations will be admitted free 
to the gallery during the coming opera 
season in Chile. Biweekly performances 
will be given at popular prices for the 
whole house. The Government will thus 
make the best music available to the 
public. 


Abraham Lincoln a Pioneer Youth in Indiana a 


A Tall and Awkward Young Man, Roughly Clothed in Shins. 
Rudest Type, but Coming of Stepmother Led to Greater Comfort. 
Passion Was for Books. 


Century Ago 


Early Years Were Spent in a Log Cabin of the 
Required to Do Hard Manual Labor, His Great 


Excellent Progress During the Little Schooling He Enjoyed 


By F. M. GREGG 


Professor of Psychology, Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebr. 


man we know much; his strug- 

gles as a lawyer; his debates with 
Douglas, ‘‘the Little Giant”’; his services 
to his country; his statesmanship. But 
of Lineoln the schoolboy, of Lincoln at 
the formative period of life, our informa- 
tion is somewhat meager. The story of 
the youth of great men makes fascinating 
reading, and Lineoln’s is no exception to 
the rule. Would that we knew more of 
the details of that life which so influeneed 
the destiny of the Republic! 


Habit of Reflection Developed Early 


In imagination let us go back into the 
past a hundred years, to a settler’s cabin 
about 30 miles northeast of Evansville, 
Ind. It is midwinter. Darkness has 
fallen upon the snow-clad land. The 
interior of the cabin is rude indeed. 
Stretched out upon the floor in front of 
the cavernous fireplace, where the logs are 
briskly burning, is a youth. A tattered, 
much-bethumbed book lies in front of 
him, in which he reads, from time to 
time, by the flickering firelight. The 
youth is Abraham Lincoln! It is his birth- 
day, February 12, 1828. As he lies on an 
animal-skin rug on the puncheon floor by 
the fireplace on the cold day in February, 
he watches the darting flames, dreams of 
an uncertain future, and reflects upon a 
past that has had 
much of unhappiness, 
but also not a little 
ofjoy. This habit of 
dreamy introspection 
had set in with him 
at the dawn of ado- 
lescence and is said to 
have been inherited 
from his mother, 


YY ABRAHAM LINCOLN the 


Naney Hanks 
Lincoln. While thus 
musing or while 


reading thoughtfully, 
Lincoln had long had 
the habit of thrusting 
his lower lip out over 
his upper one, a prac- 
tice that in time re- 
sulted in giving his 
lower lip a rather 
marked prominence, 
which is apparent in 
pictures of him. 
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His elothing is typical of the times and 
of the pioneers among whom he lives. 
Homemade moceasins grace his feet, and 
his sharp, blue, and narrow shins lie fully 
exposed in the amazing interval between 
his moccasins and the lower end of his 
trousers. These latter are made of deer- 
skin, commonly called ‘“‘buekskin,” se- 
eured from the wild deer of the forest. 
His eoat, or “‘wamus,’’ when he has it on, 
is of the same material, and his shirt is 
of linsey-woolsey. A eap of eoonskin 
completes his wardrobe when he is up 
and going. No wonder the old dames of 
Gentryville, many years later, snickered 
when asked if they had ever received 


youthful attentions from Abraham 
Lincoln, for he it is whose birthday 


reflections we are now trying to recon- 
struct. 


Grew Rapidly in Early Adolescence 


Lincoln’s adolescence set in early, for at 
11 years of age he began to grow rapidly. 
His height was 6 feet 4 inches. He 
weighed 160 pounds, his limbs were long, 
and his hands and feet were large in 
proportion to his head and trunk. His 
skin was rather dark, sallow, and already 
somewhat wrinkled. 

This birthday of Lincoln’s was a fit 
oceasion for him to think of his real 
mother, who had died when he was not 
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Monument to Lincoln’s m other erected by the Indiana Historical Society 


yet 10 years old. The family had then 
been living in the Indiana woods a little 
more than two years, for they had eome 
from Kentucky in the fall of 1816. The 
first year they lived in the “half-faced 
camp,” a three-walled shed of poles, with 
a camp fire on the open side, and then in 
the cabin in which he spent his nineteenth 
birthday. But when his mother was 
living, there was only a hard, dirt floor; 
no windows in this 18-foot-square cabin, 
and only two openings for doors, which 
were eovered by hanging deerskins. In 
the winter time it was the custom among 
these early pioneers to hiteh an ox to a 
short log, remove the skin rugs from the 
floor, set back the three-legged stools, 
and drag the log into the house by leading 
the animal through the two doors. The 
log was then rolled into position before 
the fireplace, the rugs replaced, the stools 
resect, and “comfort” once more reigned 
in the house. 


Mother's Death Caused by Pioncer Malady 


Nancy Hanks Lineoln had been a 
rather siekly, hollow-chested, and sad 
woman, thoughtful, but rather forceless, 
as shown by her inability to obtain the 
better home eonditions from her some- 
what eareless husband which her vigorous 
successor in the hame extracted from him 
in later years. But 
she was affectionate, 
virtuous, and pious. 
In 1818, there came 
to Pigeon Creek Val- 
ley the ‘‘milk-sick,” 
a disease due to a poi- 
son gotten by mileh 
eows from eating 
certain forest weeds, 
which took off many 
of the pioneers and 
their eattle as well. 
Naney Hanks, after 
having seen some of 
her relatives die from 
the disease, herself 
fell a victim to the 
malady and lay for 
a week on her crude 
bed in the eorner of 
the eabin, with one 
end of eaeh of the 
bed’s two supports 
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fastened to the cabin walls and the other 
ends resting on a forked stick thrust into 
the ground. Just before dying she put 
her hands on the heads of Abraham and 
Sarah, the latter two years older than 
Abraham almost to a day, and enjoined 
them to be good to one another, to love 
their kindred, and to worship God; and 
then passed away. 

All this Abraham recalled in after 
years and he also remembered that upon 
the death of his mother, his father sawed 
the lumber for a crude coffin, and with 


214 miles from their home, at the newly 
developed village of Joncsboro, a hamlet 
which later on was shifted three-quarters 
of a mile to the southeast, and was called 
Gentryville, a town which Lincoln did not 
see until he returned there from Illinois in 
1844, on a political campaign for Henry 
Clay. That school was quite certainly the 
place of the first and second schools at- 
tended by Abraham and Sarah in Indiana. 
The schoolhouse, built of round logs, was 
just high enough for a man to stand erect 
under the loft. The floor was of split logs, 


Home of Abraham Lineoln for 13 years 


the help of a few neighbors, buried the 
body on the summit of the first knoll to 
the south, about a third of a mile from the 
Lincoln cabin, and that on returning from 
the burial of their mother, Sarah and he 
became the keepers of the wretched home 
for the next 14 months. He recalled, too, 
what a great event it was for that cabin 
when, following a ‘“‘siege of one day,’ 
back in Thomas Lincoln’s old Kentucky 
neighborhood, his father persuaded the 
widow, Sarah Bush Johnson, mother of 
three children, to become his wife, after 
he had paid her debts amounting to $12. 
He particularly remembered that on 
their arrival, with a wagon load of real 
furniture and feather beds, he and Sarah 
and the cabin got a cleaning up such as 
they had never experienced before, and 
that a floor, doors, and windows had to go 
into the log house at once. Conditions 
were then soon made comfortable and 
happy for the family of five children, plus 
Dennis Hanks, a second cousin to Abe 
and Sarah. 


Real Affection for Stepmother 


Lincoln could not forget that real affec- 
tion quickly sprang up between the new 
mother and the two step children. She 
saw to it that they had the advantages of 
whatever school privileges the neighbor- 
hood afforded. When Abraham was 10 
and Sarah 12, a school was started about 


or what were called puncheons. The 
chimney was constructed of poles and clay, 
and the windows were made by cutting out 
parts of two logs, placing in some slats 
and then fastening on pieces of greased 
paper to admit the light. 

One of Abe’s friends, Mr. Herndon, 
records that ‘at school Abe evinced 
ability enough to give him a permanent 
place in the respect of his teacher and the 
affection of his schoolfellows. He always 
appeared very quiet during playtime; 
never was idle, and seemed to have a 
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liking for solitude; he was often chosen 
to adjust difficulties betweeen boys of his 
age or size, and when appealed to, his 
decision was the end of the trouble. He 
was always at school early and was always 
at the head of his class. He kept up his 
studies on Sundays and carried his books 
with him to work so that he might read 
when he rested from his labor.”’ 


Helped to Build Primitive Church 


As he lay on the floor, on that memor- 
able 12th of February, Lincoln doubtless 
recalled his connection with the Primitive 
Baptist Church, which stood on the Troy- 
Vincennes road, a mile to the south of his 
father’s cabin. The church was known 
as Pigeon Church, so called because of the 
multitude of pigeons that made a rendez- 
vous in the valley of Pigeon Creek, a 
stream a mile or more to the northwest. 
The church had been built, partly by his 
carpenter father’s help, when Abe was 
about 13 years of age, and was the first 
church in that part of the country. In 
June of the next year his father had be- 
come a member by letter and his step- 
mother on confession of faith. Abe had 
been present at the baptising of his mother 
near the Troy-Vincennes Ford on Little 
Pigeon Creek, 3 miles west, and was 
greatly impressed with the ceremony and 
its significance, though he himself never 
joined the church. 

Abe was 14 years old before his next 
opportunity for schooling came along. 
Andrew Crawford was his teacher, and a 
most successfulone he was. Under Craw- 
ford’s stimulation Abe became the best 
speller and penman in all the country. 
Here, also, he started “speaking pieces,” 
and this practice he kept up all through 
his youth. 

In school in his fourteenth year young 
Lincoln had for his textbooks The Amer- 
ican Speller, Webster's Blue-Backed 
Speller, Pike’s Arithmetic, and Murray’s 


Lincoln Park, Lincoln City, Ind., which contains the burial place of Nancy Hanks Lincoln 
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English Reader. It was in Crawford’s 
school that he became interested in com- 
position. He wrote with chalk and char- 
coal all over the smooth places on logs in 
the woods, and on the home log cabin, as 
well as on the freshly shaved back of the 
wooden fire shovel. On account of his 
ability in spelling, penmanship, and com- 
position, he was often called upon to write 
letters for people in the neighborhood. 
After his successes at the Crawford 
school, Lincoln’s next term did not open 
for him until he was in his seventeenth 
year. In the meantime, however, he 
gained a mastery of Asop’s Fables, 
Robinson Crusoe, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, a History of the United States, 
and Weem’s Life of Washington. Then 
there came to his hands a copy of Frank- 
lin’s Autobiography, a life of Henry 
Clay, and Robert Burns’s poems; the 
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slight tendency toward estrangement 
between them. In earlier years Abe’s 
persistent questioning of passing strangers 
led, on one occasion, to his being rudely 
cuffed by his father. 

At this juncture let us view the simple 
pioneer setting in which Lincoln’s youth 
was dramatized.- As we have said, his 
“home town’ was Jonesboro. It was 
214 miles west from the Lincoln cabin 
to Jones’s store, the center of the pioneer 
village. There were two reasons why 
Jonesboro came to be. located where it 
was. One of these was that at this point 
the wagon road from Rockport, 20 miles 
south on the Ohio River, met the Troy- 
Vincennes trail not far from the ford 
over Pigeon Creek. 

Another reason for the selection of this 
location was that here was a long knoll 
overlooking the valley of Pigeon Creek, 


Bible had been read to him and by him 
all through these formative years. 

The school that he last attended was 
eonducted by an itinerant teacher; and 
he had to walk 44% miles to it. The 
distance, combined with the frequent 
ealls for work by his father and neighbors, 
made his attendance intermittent and 
consequently without profit. 


Showed No Enthusiasm for Hard Work 


While much of Lincoln’s youth was 
spent in heavy labors, such as clearing 
land, breaking new ground, pulling 
fodder, butchering hogs, and building 
cabins, he manifested no enthusiasm for 
hard work. His father desired him to 
follow his own trade of carpentry, but 
Abe had no interest init. His devotion 
to reading and acting as scribe for illit- 
erate neighbors was disappointing to his 
father. His father’s insistence on con- 
tinuous manual labor did not intensify 
Abe’s paternal affections. There was a 


well adapted as a setting for a hamlet. 
From the foot of the knoll there issued 
eight springs which supplied an abun- 
dance of potable water. Then along the 
north and west sides of the knoll was a 
rather marked escarpment, useful in 
defense from attacks by the Indians. 
On this knoll, in still earlier times, the 
Indians and even the mound builders 
must have had a rendezvous, as may be 
judged by the number of arrowheads and 
other relics of older peoples that are 
found over the top of the knoll. It was 
a small pioneer hamlet consisting of not 
more than a dozen cabins, the most 
important of which were the log school- 
house, Jones’s house aud store and large 
log barn, and the house of the doctor 
who sought to cure his patients with 
strong medicines made from the roots 
and leaves of native plants. The medico 
advised everybody to drink sassafras tea 
in the spring time, in order to “thin his 
blood.” 


Lincoln’s boyhood wanderings took 
him occasionally to the Ohio River, the 
great highway into the Mississippi Valley. 
For several years he was a visitor to 
Jones’s store, where he read the weekly 
copy of the Louisville Gazette and other 
papers that occasionally drifted in. Some 
years prior to his birthday, an abolition 
paper was started in a city within a 
hundred miles of his home, and copies 
of this journal certainly came to his at- 
tention. Whatever the background, about 
a year before his nineteenth birthday, 
Lincoln wrote an essay on “Our Govern- 
ment” which attracted the attention of 
Judge John Pitcher, of Rockport, the 
county seat. 


Eager for Access to Library 


Three years before Lincoln’s birthday, 
a large group of immigrants passed 
through Jonesboro on their way to in- 
augurate a communist settlement at New 
Harmony, about 60 miles west. <A year 
after that, Robert Owen, the founder, 
passed down the Ohio with a boatload 
of supplies and a great library for the 
settlement. The establishment of the 
library interested Abe very much, for 
the greatest desire of his life was to have 
a chance to read books. He could have 
gone to the school at New Harmony for 
$100 a year by working for his board, but 
his father did not care to have him do so, 
and besides they did not have the $100. 
Deprived of the use of the library at 
New Harmony, Abe kept on borrowing 
all the books, far and wide, in his own 
neighborhood. 


Considered Alcoholic Beverages a Curse 


Customs of people, good and bad, al- 
ways impressed Lincoln greatly. Among 
these was the common custom of drinking 
liquor. His own father had brought 400 
gallons of whisky with him from [Ken- 
tucky 12 years before, and while not a 
drunkard, Thomas Lincoln often shared 
a glass with his neighbors. Abe had seen 
enough of drinking to convince him that 
alcoholic beverages were & curse to any 
people. A few years before this time he 
had listened to a traveling reformer and 
had been the only one to sign a temper- 
ance pledge at one of the lecturer's 
meetings. A short time after that he 
wrote an essay on ‘Temperance,’ a 
simple literary production that was 
printed in a weekly paper and received 
great approbation from the Pigeon Church 
preacher, 

(To be continued in the March number of 
ScHoou LiFe.) 
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For book service in isolated sections of 
Arkansas, a donation of $4,500 has been 
made by a national sorority to the Ar- 
kansas Free Library Service Bureau. 
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Parent-Teacher Organization in 
- Chester County, Pennsylvania 


By MRS. WALTER E. GREENWOOD 


Treasurer Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers 


ITH A NUCLEUS of fewer than 

\ \) 10 organizations, a county par- 

ent-teacher unit was formed in 

the county of Chester, Pa., about 10 

years ago. It continues to function in a 

most efficient way, and it now creates its 
own momentum. 

We are not surprised, after hearing the 
idea of county organization advanced at 
a State convention of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, to learn that our county super- 
intendent of schools was thinking along 
similar lines. Being a man of vision with 
progressive ideas, he had early seen the 
possibilities of the associations then in 
existence. He desired to create senti- 
ment for consolidated schools in our 
county, and gratefully welcomed the 
suggestion to multiply the parent-teacher 
associations by forming a county council. 

In arranging a meeting to organize for 
county work, the superintendent’s office 
supplied the invitations (which included 
the program and information concerning 
train schedules), envelopes, and postage; 
the hostess organization supplied a lunch 
at a nominal sum and paid the expenses 
of speakers, one of whom was our present 
national president, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 
then acting as chairman of country life on 
the national board. 


Local Associations Represented by Delegates 


Every local association in the county 
was invited to send two delegates; all 
local superintendents and principals and 
teachers were invited, and from districts 
where there was no association interested 
patrons were urged to attend. The re- 
sponse was almost overwhelming. 

For obvious reasons Saturday was 
chosen for this first meeting; and because 
this work needs the constant interest and 
cooperation of our teachers and school- 
men, all meetings since then have been 
held on Saturdays. 

Before adjournment for lunch a motion 
was unanimously carried that a perma- 
hent county organization be formed; com- 
mittees on by-laws and resolutions were 
appointed, which met during the noon 
recess and reported at the afternoon ses- 
sion. As a slogan, “‘A home and school 
league in every school of our county”’ was 
adopted. A year of energetic organiza- 
tion followed, with the county president, 
members of her board, and the county 
superintendent and his three assistants as 
organizers. The booklet of the national 
congress “‘How to organize”’ was a useful 
guide. 


Through the cooperation of our county 
newspapers the work of the associations 
was kept constantly before the public. 
At every local meeting a prominent place 
on the program was given to the advan- 
tage of having a parent-teacher associa- 
tion in each school in the county, and 
stressing the achievements and progress 
of the associations then in existence. 

The problem of getting parent-teacher 
association work to the isolated districts 
was solved by organizing a township asso- 
ciation in the strongest or most progres- 
sive school in that township; then having 
the officers, after studying the literature 
of State and national organizations, to 
hold meetings in the other schools of that 
township, arranging the programs with 
the teachers. 

Experience has shown that new asso- 
ciations were greatly strengthened by 
joining the State and national organiza- 
tions. It made for efficiency and continu- 
ance. Incalculable benefit comes from 
the guidance and inspiration of the expe- 
rienced officers of the larger organizations 
and from the knowledge that a source of 
help and information is always available. 

Sometimes two or more schools in a 
township united to form one parent- 
teacher association, meeting alternately 
at the different schools; but sometimes 
trouble arose over the distribution of 
financial aid, and it was found necessary 
for each school to have its own associa- 
tion. Even in the same township the 
problems of the various communities were 
very different, so that an independent 
organization in each school proved best 
for all concerned. 


Surprising Growth of Local Organizations 


With keen interest on the part of the 
educators, great energy on the part of the 
executive board of the county association, 
constant cooperation from the superin- 
tendent’s office, and enthusiastic response 
from school patrons throughout the 
county, it is not surprising that our local 
organizations grew to 110 local units, 
with a membership of between 5,000 and 
6,000, raising between $4,000 and $5,000 
annually to improve educational facilities 
for our boys and girls. 

Progressive educational ideas were con- 
stantly brought before these local organi- 
zations and consolidated schools began 
to spring up. To-day there are 4 voca- 
tional schools, 5 partially consolidated 
schools, and 10 fully consolidated schools 
in Chester County; 57 one-room schools 
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have been closed. Doing away with 57 
one-room schools necessarily lessened the 
number of local associations but did not 
lessen the total membership. 

Two county conventions are held 
annually—one in the early fall in the 
outlying districts not so easy of access, 
to which delegates travel by automobiles; 
and the other in late winter in the densely 
populated places which are reached by 
trains and trolleys or by busses. Since our 
county was organized we have twice enter- 
tained the State convention. 


Membership Fees Are Purely Nominal 


A tax of 3 cents per capita (no asso- 
ciation paying less than $1), with life 
memberships at $10 and associate mem- 
berships at $1 annually, enables the 
county parent-teacher association to carry 
on and to meet its financial obligations. 

The present county superintendent of 
schools asserts freely that ‘The Home 
and School League, as it has been work- 
ing in our county, has done more to 
create public sentiment in favor of edu- 
cational advancement than any other 
single organization or group of organiza- 
tions in the county.” It is not too much 
to say that the achievements of the 

“county organization are due in great 
measure to the aid and stimulation of the 
State and national organizations. Each 
of the three county presidents has been 
a member of the State Board of the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 
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Large Proportion of Mexicans in 


Public Schools 


Mexican children composed about half 
the total enrollment of 1,280 pupils in 
public elementary schools of Santa Paula, 
Calif., during the school year 1926-27. 
Many of the Mexican pupils were brought 
in under the compulsory education law, 
which requires all children to attend school 
to the age of 16. Because of language 
handicap, it was necessary to segregate 
about 42 per cent of the total enrollment, 
all Mexican children. The average re- 
tardation of Mexican pupils was 90 per 
cent, as compared with an average for 
native American children of 34 per cent. 
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Of the graduates of New York State 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges in 
the past six years, it is known that 94.25 
per cent taught the year after graduation, 
and that 96.42 per cent of those who 
taught were employed in the schools of the 
State of New York. The relatively small 
number not recorded as teaching includes 
those who are continuing their studies, 
those who were unable to find positions, 
those who failed to report their move- 
ments, and those who married or died. 
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New Books in Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian, Bureau of Education 


Book, Wittiam F. How to succeed in 
college. Baltimore, Warwick & York, 
Inc., 1927. 192 p. tables. 12°. 


In beginning his report of this study, the author, 
who is head of the Department of psychology at 
Indiana university, calls the attention recently given 
to the investigation of individual differences in men- 
tal endowment and to the scientific measurement of 
such differences, the greatest single contribution 
which psychology has made to educational theory 
and practice during the past decade. But of even 
greater importance, perhaps, is the individual’s 
ability to use all his endownients and powers in an 
effective way when confronted by his tasks. The 
chief aims of the present study, which is based on an 
investigation of methods of work of Indiana uni- 
versity freshmen during three years, are to define 
the more important factors which condition a stu- 
dent’s success in college and in later life, to ascertain 
what adjustments college students are now making 
to these elements in a successful life, and lastly to 
determine the extent to which college students may 
be assisted in making a better adjustment to all 
these factors in a special ‘‘how to study” or orienta- 
tion course. 


Downey, June E. The kingdom of the 
mind. New York, The Macmillan 
company, 1927. ix, 207 p. illus, 
diagrs. 12°. (The Young people’s 
shelf of science, ed. by Edwin E. 
Slosson.) 

The Young People’s Shelf of Science series aims 
to present modern views of the several sciences in a 
comprehensive and attractive form for people in 
their teens and over. This volume by Dr. Downey, 
professor of psychology in the University of Wyo- 
ming, is designed to teach a boy to know himself, as 
Socrates advised. 


FLEXNER, ABRAHAM. Do Americans 

' really value cducation? Cambridge, 
Harvard university press, 1927. 49 p. 
16°. (Inglis lectures in secondary edu- 
cation, 1927.) 


The intellectual factor in education is emphasized 
by the author of this lecture. He asks whether 
Americans value scholarship in the sense in which 
he believes it can be fairly said that scholarship is 
valued and honored in certain other countries which 
henames. Do we attach distinction to the capacity 
for severe intellectual application as such, quite 
apart from its material rewards and applications? 
He thinks both these questions must at this time, as 
a general thing, be answered in the negative. The 
writer therefore finds a serious deficiency in the 
American appreciation of education—a failure to 
value scholarship and the capacity for severe and 
disinterested intellectual effort, and gives his reasons 
for this view. 


Foster, Herspert H. High-school ad- 
ministration. New York and London, 
The Century Co. [1928]. xvii, 665 p. 
tables, diagrs. 12°. (The Century 
education series.) 


The aim of this book is not primarily to contrib- 
ute either new devices or new principles of high- 
school administration, but to synthesize current 
practice with a commonly accepted philosophy of 
education. It opens with a discussion of ideals and 
aims and an explication of ten fundamental prin- 
ciples of secondary-school administration. It next 
deals with the bigh-school principalship and the 
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teaching staff, the pupils and their needs, the cur- 
riculum, and the school life. Finally, it goes thor- 
oughly into the problems of management, high- 
school finances, the keeping of records and reports, 
and the external relationships of the bigh school. 
Much attention is given to the problems of the small 
high school. The volume is equipped with sug- 
gested problems for class discussion, diagrams, and 
charts, and specimens of school records and reports. 
The appendices include a full bibliography, an ac- 
count of the Dalton plan, and other helpful material. 


Outlines 
of child study; a manual for parents and 
teachers. Rev. Edited by Benjamin 
C. Gruenberg for the Child study as- 
sociation of America, with an introduc- 
tion by Edward L. Thorndike. New 
York, The Macmillan company, 1927. 
xxii, 289 p. 12°. 

In this new edition of the Outlines, the contents 
have been rearranged to agree more closely with the 
sequence of topics in ‘‘Guidance of ehildhood and 
and youtb,” a volume of selected readings in child 
study which was published last year. The reading 
references bave been revised by inclusion of the new 
literature on the subject. 


Hawkes, Herspent BE. College—what’s 


the use? Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 
Page & company, 1927. v,143p. 12°. 


From the results of many years experience in 
dealing with students in Columbia college, Dean 
Hawkes relates in these pages, in an informal way, 
some of his attempts to aid in solving the personal 
problems of these young men, involving questions 
relating to heredity, capacity, ambitions, and weak 
spots of character as well as strong ones. He dis- 
cusses tbe reasons why one should go to college, the 
failures of boys in college, fitting college to the boy, 
and why parents fail. The subjects of financial 
handicaps, requisites for success, athletics, fra- 
ternities, and religion of college students are also 
considered, together with the matters of college 
pranks and discipline. Finally, the Dean answers 
the charge of H. G. Wells that college years are 
wasted for American youth. 


Patterson, HerBertT. Ethics of achieve- 


ment: an introduction to character edu- 
cation. Boston, Richard G. Badger, 
The Gorham press [1927]. 482 p. 
tables. 12°. 


Noting that the study of ethics is becoming more 
general every year, the author has produced this 
work, which is in textbook form, but is intended 
also to interest the general reader. It is a fairly 
comprehensive, nontechnical introduction to the 
problems of character education. Throughout the 
book, the topics of paragraphs are put in the form 
of questions, a mcthod of treatment which will 
probably prove stimulating to thinking even when 
the suggested solutions. to the problems are not 
accepted. Twelve chapters arc included which 
give the ethical vicws of certain great moral leaders 
and teachers of mankind. Those selected for this 
purpose are Confucius, Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, 
Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Spinoza, Kant, Schop- 
enhauer, Spencer, Nietzsche, and Jesus. The book 
ainis to be helpful to the reader in formulating a 
working philosophy of life. 


Proctor, WiLi1aAM Martin, ed. The 


junior college: its organization and 
administration. Stanford University, 


SHEEHAN, 


WHIPPLE, HELEN Davis. 


Calif., Stanford university press, 1927. 
X, 226 p. tables, charts. 8°. 


Nine of the 12 contributors to this volume are 
actively connected as teachers or executives with 
public junior colleges in California. These collabo- 
rators represent every type of junior college—the 
city junior college, the large rural junior college, the 
small union junior college, the junior college con- 
nected with a teachers college, as well as other 
varieties. Various phases of administration and 
organization of junior colleges are discussed by these 
writers from their particular points of view. Mr. 
Proctor, professor of education in Stanford uni- 
versity, has edited the volume, to wbich President 
Wilbur of Stanford university contributes an intro- 
duction. The marked growth of the junior college 
movement in recent years, especially in California, 
is described, and the need of proper guidance and 
direction for the future development of this move- 
mentisset forth. The book also shows the impor- 
tant publie services rendered by the junior colleges. 
It is hoped that the treatment here given will be of 
value to persons intcrested in the junior eollege in 
other statcs as well as in California. 


Mary A. Extra-curricular 
activities in a junior high school. 
Boston, Richard G. Badger, The Gor- 
ham press [1927] 181 p. illus., tables. 
12% 


This book aims to discuss outstanding extra- 
curricular activitics from a tbeoretical and a prac 
tical standpoint, considering not only the why, but 
alsothehow. Tustrative materialis drawn from the 
Washington Junior High School of Rochester, N. Y., 
which has from its beginning served as an experi- 
mental school in the development of junior high 
school procedure. Tbe author wishes to put the 
experience of her school at the service of others 
dealing with the same problems. All phases of 
extracurricular activities, cxcept athletics, are 
discussed in detail in this account. -Space is given 
to the health education section only which concerns 
every teacher. 


Tonks, HELEN L. Psychological founda- 


tions of teaching. New York, Globe 
book, company [1927] xi, 212 p. 12°. 


This book discusses those principles of psychol- 
ogy which assist the teacher to devise and to evaluate 
methods of teaching. On the theoretic side, the 
treatment is purposely limited, in order both to 
avoid contentious theoretic discussion and to enlarge 
its usefulness as a guide to practice. A set of prob- 
lems and a bibliography are given at the end of each 
chapter. The author has had extensive experience 
in teaching in New York City—formerly in the 
public schools and in the Ethical culture school, and 
now with the department of education of Hunter 
college. 


Making citi- 
zens of the mentally limited; a curricu- 
lum for the special class. Bloomington, 


All., Public school publishing company 


[1927] vi, 374 p. 12°. 


Several years of experience as dircctor of special 
education in the city schools of Jackson, Mich., and 
later as supervisor of special classes in the State of 
Wisconsin, have convinced Mrs. Whipple that the 
present scarcity of materials of instruction in the 
literature on the subnormal has scriously handi- 
capped the special-class teachcr, and has led to wide 
divergencies in the kind, amount, and suitability 
of the training given to subnormal children. This 
book has therefore been prepared in order to system- 
atize procedure, and cmbodies a curriculum present- 
ing a composite of the best practices of the best 
special-class teachers whom she has ohserved, and 
at the same timc conforming to the principles which 
psychologists agree should govern the training of the 
subnormal. 
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Schools Must Solve the Problems 
of Our National Life 


ne UR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM must be 
, directed and operated in such a man- 
ner that our democracy may grow 
and approach perfection. We must 
si develop a trained electorate. This 
means universal education, protracted education, 
education for leading and following, education for 
self-discipline. We must also insure national well- 
being. Therefore earning and spending, producing 
and saving, extension of present improvements and 
the development of new conservation of life and 
resource, and achievement of potentialities, are par- 
amount problems of the school. We must stimulate 
self-government. Here our school system is at once 
a cause and an effect, an instrument and an object 
moved. We must see that our towns, our cities, our 
localities, are not objects of derision, but examples 
of proper administration. Most clearly our argument 
points to the importance of the institution for the 
training of teachers and the laboratory of research. 
Our schools must be in the best of hands. 
—William F. Russell. 


Intelligent Occupation 
a Part of the True Educational 
Process 


HERE still exists a widespread misun- 
derstanding of the whole process that 
we call education. There is a popular 
notion that somehow, somewhere, and 
at some time it is formally begun and 
then formally finished. Nothing could 
be further from the fact. It is a con- 

stant and continuous adjustment of human organism to 
human environment, to the end that the human organism 
may be enriched and perfected and the human environ- 
ment understood, penetrated, and advanced by persistent 
and lofty human effort. The only difference between the 
educational process in infancy, in adolescence, and in ma- 
ture life is that the human organism constantly strengthens 
its powers of resistance and constantly increases its powers 
of control. Intelligent occupation itself is as much a part 
of the true educational process as is study in classrooms, 
in library, or in laboratory. * * * Education declines to 
assume that human experience begins anew with the birth 
of each child and that life must be begun all over again in 
a sort of symbolic Garden of Eden in the history of each 
individual human being. Education worthy of the name 
holds to the profound and fundamental truth that human 
experience has already come a very long way from its crude 
and simple beginnings and that what has been gained so 
painfully and at so great cost through the long ages, each 
new child is entitled to be helped to know, in order to 
shorten the time that he is to be enslaved to ignorance 
and in order to lengthen the time and to strengthen 
the weapons in which and by which he is to gain true 
knowledge and use it. Information is the raw material of 
knowledge, and knowledge is the beginning of wisdom 
but not more than that. 


—Nicholas Murray Butler. 
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Unification of Be endary Education 


the Outstanding Need 


Secondary Schools of the United States in Process of Reorganization. Extraordinary Success in Reaching and 


Holding Large Proportion of Population Has Made Difficult the Realization of Other Aims. 


Great Diversity of 


Practice Has Arisen. Setting Up of Three Distinct Classes of Institutions to be Deplored. Common Adminis- 
tration of Secondary School Units Favorable to Continuous Curriculum 


By EUSTACE E. WINDES 


Assistant Professor of Secondary Education, University of Virginia 


signal of a driver in the traffic 

stream just ahead said to his 
‘companion, ‘‘What is he going to do 
now?’ His companion replied, “It is 
perfectly clear. He will cither go straight 
c-ahead, turn right, turn left, stop, or back 
up.” The observable signals of second- 
ary education practice in the United States 
at the present time are similarly clear. 
Based on observation, certain students of 
comparative education in the réle of critic 
have charged that we have no directive 
‘purposes in secondary education; that in 
comparison with certain European sys- 
tems of secondary education we are turn- 
ing into colleges and upon society puling 
intellects having little desire for further 
learning and small capacity for self-direc- 
tion when faced with learning tasks. To 
the latter charge we probably shall have 
to plead guilty. In fact, we pass the 
charge back and forth daily among our- 
‘selves. The senior high school charges 
the junior school with passing up to it 
an inferior product. The college criticizes 
the senior high school in the same way. 
Within the schools, teachers make the 
same assertions concerning the instruc- 
tion of the next preceding grade or course. 


- N AUTOIST observing the arm 


Molivating Concept in Apparent Confusion 


To the charge that we have no directive 
purposes, however, we make denial. The 
diligent seeker of relationships can cut 
through the apparent confusion of prac- 
tice and find a motivating concept that 


Publication sponsored by the National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Education, J. B. Edmonson, 
‘chairman. 
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explains the turmoil. That concept is of 
the sccondary school as a vital institution 
of a democratic social order—an order 
conceived as a dynamic force stimulating 
and cooperating with the individual in his 
efforts to secure the satisfactions of worthy 
living, that these efforts may result in 
powers ahd capacities and attitudes which 
will in turn so play upon the social order 


as to make it a more efficient, stimulating,’ 


and cooperating force. There is implicit 
in this concept a responsibility of the 
school to each individual as an individual. 
A responsibility to improve the social 
order, and itself as a creative rather than 
regulatory agency, is equally implicit. 
The school of a democratic state can never 
become static. It must be in continued 
transition. 


Variant Practices are Easily Classified 


Responsive to this concept, secondary 
schools of the United States are in process 
of reorganization. The variant practices 
of the present, moreover, are easily classi- 
fied as gropings in an effort to realize these 
purposes: 

1. To reach and enroll in secondary 
schools all children of secondary school 
age. 

2. To give to individual pupils enrolled 
proper rates of progress in learning. 

3. To secure for individual pupils en- 
rolled desirable educational outcomes. 

4. To provide and use efficiently the 
means for accomplishing the three pre- 
ceding purposes. 

These purposes, of themselves, are 
somewhat implicit in their suggestion of 
appropriate means. We are not lacking, 
however, in more specific statements of 


purpose. It is necessary only to mention 
the formulations of the Kingsley commit- 
tee; those of Koos, of Bobbitt, and of 
various curriculum committees of recent 
years. 


Difficulties Growing Out of Success 


Our outstanding achievement to date 
must be recorded as that of extending 
secondary education to a larger percentage 
of the population of secondary school age. 
We have, in a generation, reduced the 
degree of selection from the potential 
secondary school population from a ratio 
of approximately one in ten to a near 
approach to a ratio of one in two. This 
has been accomplished both through 
reaching a higher percentage of the poten- 
tial secondary school population, and 
through holding those reached a longer 
period of time. 

Our remarkable success in this direction 
has made our realization of the other 
named purposes exceedingly difficult. 
It has resulted in a broadened range of 
inherent ability to learn in the secondary 
pupil population, a broadened range of 
learning status at entrance, and a broad- 
ened range of appropriate specific purposes 
in life for which individuals should be 
educated. The broadening of range of 
ability and of learning status has come 
about largely through accretions to the 
low ends of the ranges of the distributions 
with a consequent lowering of the central 
tendencies of the distributions. 

To maintain standards of accomplish- 
ment, provide for suitable progress in 
learning by individuals, and for appro- 
priate special learnings under these con- 
ditions has proved to be no easy task. 
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In part the difficulties are those inherent 
to discovery of effective educational means 
even though the ends be clearly defined. 
In part the difficulties arise from con- 
trols in the forms of arbitrary standards 
imposed in good faith at an earlier day 
when a philosophic guess was all that 
was possible. In part they arise because 
men become enamored of institutions 
rather than institutional products. 

Collectively, these difficulties have 
bred a diversity of practice that is mak- 
ing secondary education of to-day need- 
lessly inefficient, and justifying, in some 
measure at least, the phrase heard not 
infrequently, ‘‘Conspiracy in educational 
retardation.”’ Before we make substan- 
tial progress toward those aims concerned 
with quality of educational products and 
efficiency of process, we must cut through 
the present turmoil to unity in at least 
three important aspects which are here 
discussed in order. 


A Unit Secondary School 


We have agreed that our task calls for 
an extended secondary school. We are 
engaged in extending the secondary school 
downward, horizontally, and upward. 
Unfortunately we have proceeded through 
setting up three distinct institutions, i. e., 
the segregated junior high school, the seg- 
regated senior high school, and the segre- 
gated junior college. We have insisted 
upon separate administration of these 
institutions and a fixed number of years 
during which the pupil shall be subject 
to each. Each administration is suspi- 
cious of the good judgment of the other. 
Each higher school attempts to fix the 
conditions of instruction in the next 
lower. Each lower school resists attempts 
to dictate. As we apportion different 
levels of secondary education to special 
instructions, we break the continuity of 
learning. We duplicate machinery; we 
duplicate instruction. We set the stage 
for sacrificing pupils and the social order 
in the interest of special institutions. 
We divide our house against itself, and 
slow down the process of transition 
toward an institution which can function 
efficiently. 


Segregated Schools Have Retarded Progress 


Insistence upon segregated schools at 
the different levels of secondary education 
and application of a time-serving 6-3-3-2 
formula has materially slowed down the 
reorganization movement in secondary 
education. The movement has made lit- 
tle progress in the South because of the 
belief that if the 6-3-3 formula could not 
be applied the 7-4 formula might as well 
be retained. In other geographic regions, 
prior to the past four years, the dictum 
that a junior high school must be a segre- 
gated school confined the movement to- 
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ward an extended period of secondary edu- 
cation largely to cities of over 100,000 
population. During the past four years, 
however, the smaller school communities 
have begun to establish joint junior-senior 
schools and undivided 5 and 6 year schools, 
with good results. 

The movement has spread until the joint 
and undivided types of extended second- 
ary’ schools outnumber the segregated 
schools by approximately 2 to 1. Itisa 
movement toward unity that is well con- 
sidered. When we can similarly break 
down the barriers between senior high 
school and junior college, we shall have a 
situation which will make possible the 
earlier and essential purposes of an ex- 
tended secondary education period. 
These purposes were: Earlier introduc- 
tion to secondary education providing a 
better kind of education for the years of 
early adolescence; improvement of the 
quality of secondary education; and earlier 
termination of preparatory education in 
the interest of earlier entrance of youth 
upon productive employment or profes- 
sional and technical education. 


Continuous Secondary School Curriculum 


With cominon administration of sec- 
ondary school units a continuous cur- 
riculum providing real sequences in 
subject matter becomes a possibility. 
The facts of duplication of subject matter 
at the various levels of secondary educa- 
tion are well known. So long as each 
institution mixes general and _ special 
education, permits pupils to begin special 
education at the secondary education 
level served by it, and assumes that 
instruction in the specia] field at the 
preceding level is worthless, duplication 
must continue. Subject matter sequences 
which challenge pupil power and promote 
further learning become an impossibility. 
This condition is primarily responsible 
for pupil loss of will to learn, and the fact 
that our pupil product lacks intellectual 
power. 

The learning retardation and effect 
on pupil attitude toward learning tasks 
resulting from this situation are serious. 
Of recent years the situation has become 
more serious because of the tremendous 
overlapping in individual courses within 
each institution, which is a resultant 
of the inultiplication of special courses 
of ill-defined content, and efforts at 
curriculum construction which appear 
to assume that any body of subject 
matter which has been made systematic 
becomes academic, formal, and undesir- 
able as a means of education of 
adolescents. 

The combined effect of special institu- 
tions, multiplications of courses, and 
abandonment of subject divisions of 
knowledge is resulting in a teaching proc- 


ess that is becoming more and more con- 
cerned with items of experience and rarely 
reaches the point of organization of ex- 
perience. Essentially we appear to be 
failing to extend secondary education 
downward or upward or in any, direction. 
We appear to be extending elementary 
education to undreamed of proportions. 
We need to find unity in secondary school 
curricula, 


Outright State Support of Secondary Schools 


The tremendous popularity of second- 
ary education, its extended scope, its 
growing complexity and consequent 
mounting costs demand outright State 
support of secondary schools, 

Secondary schools vary not only because 
of lack of agreement upon appropriate 
means of instruction but because their 
administration is of necessity a compro- 
mise between theory and possible prac- 
tices as conditioned by financial support. 
So long as the lower levels of secondary 
education are conditioned by the ability 
and willingness of local communities to 
contribute funds, those communities 
which provide liberally and maintain 
comparatively superior schools must con- 
tinue to pay the price of pupil retardation 
when their pupils are mingled at the 
higher levels with those from poorly sup- 
ported and inefficient institutions. 

There is reason, also, for the expressed 
fear of thoughtful men that we can not as 
a Nation support a system of universal 
secondary education if we hold to our 
present system of financial support. 
Tremendous as maintenance costs must 
become as we further extend secondary 
education, we conceivably could pay the 
direct costs of maintenance. The direct 
costs of maintenance, however, are not 
the principal costs. The costs that we 
shall probably discover we can not sus- 
tain are the costs to the social order arising 
from continually holding out of productive 
employment higher and higher percent- 
ages of youth of ages 14 to 20. 


Equalization Formulae Fail to Equalize 


We recognize clearly the duty of the 
State to equalize the burden of school 
support and to enforce standards which 
presumably guarantee a certain minimum 
quality of instruction. For these purposes 
we evolve complicated equalization for- 
mul and provide subventions for special 
educational activities. Our formule al- 
ways fail to equalize and our subventions 
frequently provoke a spread of local re- 
sources over such a range of activities that 
all are ineffective. With peculiar stub- 
bornness, however, we refuse to adopt the 
obviously desirable principle of outright 
State support. 

If the secondary school can shorten. 
the period of preparatory training through 
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unified administration, continuous curric- 
ula that provide real learning sequences 
and comparable quality of instruction in 
individual schools made possible through 
adequate financial support from the State, 
direct compensation for extension of sec- 
ondary education to higher percentages 
of the population will have been provided. 
If these achievemcnts maintain present- 
time requirements of secondary educa- 
tion, or even extend those requirements, 
the burden can be borne, provided more 
real learning is secured in a given period of 
time and provided that learning is an asset 
to individuals in producing goods of 
worth. In either case we can-continue 
our program in confidence. 


My 


Fifth Celebration of Child Health 
Day 


May Day, or Child Health Day, will be 
celebrated for the fifth season this year. 
Like “clean-up” day and other such 
annual occasions it offers a poor substitute 
for all-the-year-round efforts for child 
welfare, but it is far better than no 
recognition of this subject, and it leads 
in time to more thorough-going work. 

Thirty-three national agencies have co- 
operated in securing the appropriate cele- 
bration of the day, and the report of the 
American Child Health Association, which 
originated the idea, states that the day 
was celebrated last year in every State 
and in Hawaii. 

Though not confined to ehildren of 
school age, in many cities and in rural 
regions its cclebration brought with it 
the physical examination of all children 
in the public schools. 

The Ameriean Child Health Association 
has issued a May Day Festival book 
containing suggestions for appropriate 
pageants and programs, and it has also 
published attractive posters for the 
occasion.—James F. Rogers, M. D. 


My 


Foreign Mothers Taught in Their 
Own Homes 


Provision for instruction in English 
in their own homes for foreign mothers 
has been made by the board of education 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. Groups will be formed 
to meet in different homes, and short 
lessons will be given once a week by spe- 
Clally trained teachers. Books and work- 
ing materials will be furnished by the 
board of education. Every effort will be 
made to acquaint the women with educa- 
tional and welfare facilities of the city, 
cominunity houses, libraries, health clinics 
in hospitals, mothers’ meetings in schools, 
and other community agencies. 
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Purposes of the Conference on Rural 


‘Teacher 


‘Training 


Adequate Preparation of Teachers for the Specific Task of Teaching in Rural Com- 
munities and Placement of Teachers Which Will Take into Account the Training They 
Have Received are Problems that Press for Recognition 
By JNO. J. TIGERT 


United States Commissioner of Education 


HERE are from time to time cer- 
tain problems which are vital to 
the progress of edueation but 
which are either entirely neglected or 
interest in them is momentary and spo- 
radic. It has been the practice of the 
United States Bureau of Education to 
call attention to such problems and to 
sponsor a concerted and scientific attack 
upon them, After this has been achieved 
the activity is as far as possible turned 
over to interested groups to be conducted 
on their own responsibility. 

One of the problems pressing for recog- 
nition is that of adequately preparing 
teachers for the specific task of teaching 
in rural communities and of effecting a 
placement of the teachers trained which 
will take into account the specific type of 
training they have received. In the mal- 
adjustment between the teachers’ training 
and the positions they eventually fill the 
rural schools have undoubtedly suffered 
most. It is for the purpose of finding a 
better adjustment between the various 
phases of teaeher training and teacher 
placement that this confercnce has been 
ealled. Many related problems are of 
neeessity involved. - The following are 
probably the most important: 

(1) State-wide knowledge of the num- 
ber of teaching positions for which special 
preparation is needed. 

(2) Kind of eourses or curricula to be 
given in agreement with the work of such 
positions. 

(3) Knowledge of the number of annual 
replacements in the several types of 


Abstract of address. The conference on the profes- 
sional preparation of teachers for rural] schools was called 
by the Commissioner of Education to be held at Hotel 
Lenox,, Boston Mass., February 25, 1928. A report of 
the proceedings and abstracts of some of the papers 
read will be printed in the April number of ScHooL 
LIFE. 


a 
positions to be used as a basis for the 
establishment of facilities which will 
insure a sufficient number of trained 
teachers for each type and avoid a 
surplus in any one. 

(4) Guidance within teacher-training 
institutions in the selection of curricula 
by students. Giving consideration to 
individual preferences and abilities and to 
the necessity of harmonizing the ecnroll- 
ment in specialized curricula with the 
forecast of the State’s need as revealed 
by the studies of necessary replacements, 
and thus insuring that when courses are 
completed there will be enough trained 
persons available for the positions and 
enough positions of the types for which 
persons are trained. 

(5) Intelligent plans for placement of 
the trained personnel to avoid placing 
persons who have been trained for a 
certain type of work in positions which 
need another type of training. 

(6) Follow-up work from teacher-pre- 
paring institutions such as will enable 
the institution to keep in touch with the 
success and failure of its graduates and 
to consider these practical results in the 
revision of courses, methods, organiza- 
tian, cte. 

(7) A State program for systematic 
in-service training involving intelligent 


cooperation of administrators, super- 
visors, teachers, and _ teacher-training 
institutions. 


With these neglected but important 
phases of training, selection, placement, 
and maintenance of an adequate staff of 
teachers for rural schools this conference 
is concerned. We can not have better 
schools urtil they are staffed with better 
teachers, and we can not have better 
teachers until we impiove our processes 
and techniques of training them. ; 


Counselors Encourage Further 
School Attendance 


A thousand girls were placed in positions 
last year through the agency of the girls’ 
continuation school of Newark, N. J.; 
in Trenton 150 were placed; and other 
schools had correspondingly good records, 
according to a report of the State director 


of continuation schools. During the 
year 418 boys and girls were induced to 
return to regular schools to complete 
their courses. In the past seven years 
continuation schools in the State have 
becn instrumental in returning 3,007 
minors to all-day schools, and numbers of 
other children have been influenced to 
continue their education in evening 
schools. 


Schools and Museums Working Jomtly for 


Visual E:ducation 


Two National Organizations Representing the Schools and the Museums Respectively are Promoting Relations. 
Instruction is Given to Classes at the Museum, and Illustrative Material is Supplied to Aid Regular Work of 
Classroom. No Duplication of Effort in Two Types of Service. More Small Museums are Needed 


rial in the classroom is well recog- 

nized. The réle which museums 
play as custodians of objects which can 
be used as tools for the teacher has been 
demonstrated. However, all that is 
known is not applied and all that has 
been shown is not adopted widely. A 
recent estimate indicates that less than 2 
per cent of the school children in this 
country are under the direct influence of 
museum collections. It should be en- 
couraging, thereforc, to observe that two 
national organizations, representing re- 
spectively the schools and the museums, 
have addressed themselves to the task of 
promoting school-museum relations. 


ai EIMPORTANCE of visual mate- 


True Technique Involved in Cooperation 


What is the nature of the contact 
between the school and museum? Is it 
one of cooperation of ill-defined character, 
or does it involve a true technique? 
Emphatically the latter. 

The work is carried on along two lines: 
First, instructicn of classes at the muscum 
to give ‘the children opportunity to 


By LAURENCE VAIL COLEMAN 
Director, The American Association of Museums 


broaden their experience beyond the hori- 
zon of the classroom, the home, and the 
street; and second, lending of illustrative 
material to the school in order to provide 
the teacher with objects of her own selec- 
tion for use as aids in the regular work of 
the classroom. 


| ' Museum Instruction Supplements Schoolroom 


Teaching 


Instruction at the museum, which sup- 
plements but does not duplicate class- 
room teaching, is scheduled for regular 
hours, and efforts are made to carry out a 
sequence of thought even though the 
visits of any one class are at long inter- 
vals. At a museum hour the instructor 
first leads the children in a free discussion 
of selected museum material or tells a 
story about the objects. In this way the 
children get some understanding of the 
subject in hand, and then the group 
breaks up and the boys and girls indulge 
in museum gamcs. These consist of ef- 
forts to answer questions by inspecting 
exhibits and reading labels. The ques- 
tions are offered singly or in groups, by 
word of mouth or in print according to 
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the age of the children. This combina- 
tion of methods, simple and uncalculated 
as it may appear, embodies the funda- 
mentals of good instruction. It com- 
bines observation and reasoning in the 
discussion with expression in the games. 

In some instances this work at the mu- 
seum is administered under a plan by 
which teachers in school service are as- 
signed to the museum where they work 
under the immediate direction of museum 
authorities. 

In order to sustain, the interest of chil- 
dren who have been reached through 
museum hours, it is the practice in many 
museums to have study-clubs, hobby- 
clubs, classes, or other forms of periodic 
group activity. 


Illustrative Material for Classroom Use 


Lending of illustrative material—the 
second school service—is regarded as an 
extremely important museum activity, 
and the soundness of it is evidenced by 
the fact that school departments in sev- 
eral cities, notably St. Louis, have organ- 
ized school museums of their own to dis- 
charge this one function. 


Museum collections in the classroom bring the world to the children 
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The educational museum of the St. 
Louis public schools is characterized as 
a “museum on wheels.” Its exhibits con- 
sist of a complete set of the objects 
available for lending; they form a sort of 
visual catalogue. There is also a printed 
catalogue from which any teacher in St. 
Louis may order by number—perhaps 


The above-mentioned efforts of national 
organizations to develop school-museum 
relations are being focused first upon the 
lending of matcrial. Both the National 


Education Association and the American 
Association of Museums have adopted a 
statement of principles drawn up by their 
joint committee.! 


This declaration indi- 


St. Louis children study Indian life with museum specimens 


after having familiarized herself with the 
material by inspection of the exhibits. 
Orders are given on blanks which are 
collected by representatives of the mu- 
seum. They are filled by the shipping 
department of the museum and objects 
are delivered by auto truck. The driver, 
when calling, delivers material for the 
current weck, takes up orders for the 
coming week, and collects used material 
of the week before. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of objects are circulated in this way 
each year. 

This same function is discharged in 
many other cities by loca! public museums 
which have lending collections of carefully 
selected objects suitable for the classroom 
and devoted exclusively to schoo! use. 
Museums of art, science, and history carry 
on this work. 


Specific Purpose for Each Service 


It will be noted that the two types of 
school service, namely, instruction at the 
museum and lending to the classroom, 
represent no duplication of effort. Each 
has a specific purpose which can not be 
served by the other. The first gives the 
children insight into subjects which would 
not otherwise come within the ken of 
childhood; it initiates experience. The 
sccond makes the regular work of the 
classroom more impressive. 


cates what the schools should do to bring 
the children in touch with the greatest of 
all museums, the out-of-doors, and to sup- 
plement their study in the open by the 
use of muscum objects and pictorial illus- 
trations. It also recommended that nor- 
mal schools and teachers colleges train 
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their students in the use of materials, and 
that schools give adcquate support and 
aid to museums in selecting material, 
caring for it, and making it accessible to 
classrooms. 

Having secured an agreement on prin- 
ciples, the committce has now undertaken 
actively to devclop the use of lending 
collections. It rccommends to its two 
organizations that there be appointed a 
commission consisting of representatives 
of the universities, colleges, and schools 
and of representatives of art, science, and 
history museums whose duty it shall be 
to gather information as to where material 
for visual education can be obtained, and 
also to furnish matcrial to schools in 
places in which there are no museums. 
The initial problem is to find ways of 
financing the commission so that a secre- 
tary may be employed to carry out the 
program. 


Most Useful Kinds of Visual Material 


In order to make clear its meaning, the 
committee, has prepared the following list 
of theSkinds of visual material which it 
considers to be most useful: 

1. Actual objects, such as mammals, 
birds, insects, specimens of sea life, food 
products, tree products, materials for 
clothing, materials for shelter, raw ma- 
terials in the different stages of manu- 
facture, etc., actual specimens from the 
ficlds of biology, geology, botany, anthro- 
pology, and the other various branches of 
science. 

2. Lists of available educational films 
and _ slides showing growing and moving 


! Bailey, Henry Turner. Report of joint committee 
on school-museum relations. Proceedings of the sixty- 
fifth annual meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Vol. 65, 1927, 239-242. 


Classes from Buffalo schools play museum games 
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things and industrial processes; in short, 
the activities of nature and men. 

3. Facsimile reproductions of historical 
documents, pictures, and objects in the 
historical museums of the country, of 
special value in the teaching of American 
history and literature. 

4. Reproductions in color of the finest 
pictures, textiles, and other decorative 
material in American museums. 

5. Photographs and reproductions in 
color of objects in natural history mu- 
seums having unusual cultural values. 

6. Reprints of illustrations in black and 
white and color from the best work of 
artists, modern and ancient. 

7. Photographs of the finest sculpture, 
the finest architecture, and the finest 
handicraft produced in the United States 
and in other countries. 

8. Reproductions in color of the finest 
mural decorations in American buildings 
and elsewhere. 
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already exist in great number and recent 
years have witnessed the creation of new 
ones at accelerating pace. So marked has 
this activity been that the American As- 
sociation of Museums embarked recently 
upon a program of effort in behalf of these 
little institutions whose progress will af- 
fect markedly the future of visual educa- 
tion in sinall towns. County museums 
are scarcely known to-day, but they are 
beginning to put in appearance and there 
is reason to believe, partly in the light of 
library experience, that they will ulti- 
mately take up the burden of service for 
the rural schools. Branch museums are 
also things of the future, but here again 
trends lead one to think that museums in 
the larger cities will take this means of 
extending their influence into the rami- 
fications of urban life. 

In the last analysis, however, museums 
can not create adequate school service by 
their own unaided efforts. They will 


New York teachers may borrow muscum groups or single objects 


9. Illustrations of the finest products 
of American industry. 

10. Pamphlets made up of sample pages 
of the finest work of American designers 
and printers. 

11. Illustrated pamphlets descriptive of 
thé scenery, institutions, occupations, and 
resources of cities and countries, such as 
are published by boards of trade. 

The chairnian of the joint committe, 
represcnting schools, is Henry Turner 
Bailey, director of the Cleveland School of 
Art, and his associate chairman, repre- 
senting museums, is Carl G. Rathmann, 
director of the educational museum of the 
St. Louis public schools. 

Of course, full realization of the com- 
mittee’s ideals must await the growth of 
museums in number and effectiveness. 
Such development will depend in large 
part upon what is done about, first, small 
museums; second, county museums; and 
third, branch museums. Small museums 


have to wait to an extent upon the devel- 
opment of teaching methods in those sub- 
jects which call for use of visual material. 
The three most important museum sub- 
jects are art, natural science, and history. 
Art study is relatively far advanced in 
the schools and we may pass over this for 
the time. With history it is different, for 
objects are scarcely used at all, despite 
the fact that material which museums of 
history would gladly lend could be the 
means of giving life to this subject which 
for the juvenile mind is not redolent of 
appeal. Here surely is a field of inquiry 
which invites study. 


Teachers Lack Knowledge of Subject Matter 


The status of natural science is some- 
what more encouraging but not altogether 
satisfying. Nature study is carried on in 
the elementary schools in very casual 
fashion. From the report.of a recent 
survey it is plain that a great majority 


of teachers lack knowledge of subject 
matter and understanding of method, and 
also that adequate supervision is not pro- 
vided by the schools.2_ Nature study is 
usually left to the initiative of the teacher; 
there is little real incentive to give it 
attention, although sympathy with the 
work is very general. The primary 
reason for this state of things seems to 
be that public opinion—and therefore the 
sentiment of school patrons—has little 
understanding as to just what nature 
study is or is good for. The work has 
not been adequately popularized, and, 
further, it has not received sufficient study 
from the pedagogic viewpoint to reveal 
values which would force it to the sym- 
pathetic attention of teacher-training in- 
stitutions. Plainly, all who are interested 
in the development of the work should 
devote themselves to the creation of the 
requisite public understanding and sym- 
pathy. 

However, without waiting upon prog- 
ress in this direction, a second line of 
effort may be urged. This is research in 
the teaching of natural history with a 


‘view to finding its basie values and to 


defining clearly its place in the curricu- 
lum, effective methods of presenting it, 
and administrative procedure by which 
it may best be carried forward. This 
is work for the educators, and it should 
lead to the preparation of a generally 
acceptable course of study. There need 
be little doubt that outdoor work would 
find an important place in apy such 
well-considered scheme, and that museum 
service would be recognized as an essen- 
tial element. 

In conjunction with and following such 
research there should be well-fortified 
attempts, perhaps through the instru- 
mentality of State bodies, to place in the 
hands of teachers condensed or carefully 
selected statements of subject matter, 
suggestions as to class procedure and 
information which would enable them to 
find illustrative material. The effec- 
tiveness of such leadership, even in the 
face of the present indifference, has been 
shown by results which the State college 
of agriculture has achieved in New York 
through regular contacts with teachers. 

It would seem that the immediate 
approach to whatever share museums 
may have in this situation, so far as 
specific activity can be added to general 
effort, may be embodied in the program 
which has been developed by the afore- 
mentioned joint committee of the associa- 
tions which represent schoo] and museum 
interests. 


2? Nature Education in Elementary Schools. A par- 
tial report of a committee working on nature education 
under the auspices of the American Nature Associa- 
tion and the direction of E. L. Palmer, of Cornell Uni- 
versity® Washington, D. C., Bulletin 18, the Ameri- 
can Nature Association, January, 1926, 20 pp. 
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Organization and Plan of the Land- 
Grant College Survey 


Comprehensive Study of All the Activities of the 69 Institutions is in Progress. Active 
Work Done Largely by Members of College Faculties. Earnest Attention to Character of 
Instruction. Promotion of Student Welfare Especially Studied 


By JOHN H. McNEELY 
Assistant to Director Land-Grant College Survey 


UNNING the entire gamut of the 
R activities of the 69 land-grant 
colleges in the United States, 
including every problem of administra- 
tion and type of education to the voca- 
tions adopted in life by the students after 
graduation, the survey of these institu- 
tions now being conducted by the Bureau 
of Education of the Interior Department 
bids fair to be one of the largest of its 
character ever undertaken in the history 
of the country. 

The work of the survey, which is being 
performed chiefly by leading members of 
the faculties of the land-grant colleges 
themselves has been organized into six 
general divisions. These include overhead 
problems, resident subcollegiate instruc- 
tion, resident undergraduate instruction, 
research, adult education, and student 
relations and welfare. 

In the inquiry into the overhead prob- 
lems, every phase of the general adminis- 
tration and organization of the different 
institutions will be studied. Among these 
subjects are the constitution, powers, and 
relationships of the State governing 


boards; the process of securing State funds 


for their support and other fiscal relations; 
the social, economic, and educational 
benefits derived by the State and its 
people from the institutions; the duties 
and activities of the president’s office; the 
organization of the major divisions and 
subdivisions; the internal financial 
methods of control including budget 
making; the physical plants, relating to 
the construction of buildings and equip- 
ment to conduct the educational services; 
and the duties and functions of the regis- 
trar’s office. The libraries in each of the 
colleges, comprising all matters of their 
control, management, and services in the 
different educational fields are also under 
this division, 


Character of Subcollegiate Work 


The study of resident subcollegiate 
work of the institutions includes the 
methods of administrative control over 
the department devoted to subcollegiate 
education, the duties of the director of 
this branch, the housing and equipment 
provided for the proper conduct of the 
work, whether the registration of students 


enrolled in subcollegiate classes is han- 
dled by the institutional registrar or other 
agencies, library facilities, and the types 
of education that are offered to students 
pursuing courses below the college level. 
The most important featurcs of the 
survey deal with the resident under- 
graduate and graduate work which is 
being studied in great detail. In addition 
to collecting complete information upon 
external and internal overhead admin- 
istration of these branches, including the 
duties and activities of the deans or direc- 
tors of each of the departments, special 
emphasis is placed on a completc inquiry 
into subject-matter fields, such as under- 
graduate and graduate agriculture, en- 
gineering, home economics, teacher train- 
ing, arts and sciences, commerce and 
business, military training, and profes- 
sional veterinary medicine. Research and 
graduate study in all these fields, including 
the experiment stations, farms, labora- 
tories, and facilities for this type of work, 
is also the subject of an exhaustive study. 


Services Rendered through Extension Activities 


The services which the various land- 
grant colleges are rendering outside their 
institutions through extension and adult 
education comprise another important 
phase of the survey. Collection of data 
is being made on organization provided 
for this work, which is partially financed 
by the Federal Government through the 
Smith-Lever Act; the plants provided 
and the facilities available; the number of 
the staff employed, the accomplishments 
in the specific fields, including agriculture, 
engineering and industry, visual instruc- 
tion, community and club services, com- 
merce and business and other types of 
education. 

The promotion of student welfare by 
the institutions makes up the final general 
division of the survey organization. The 
questions to be examined in this connec- 
tion include the staff employed to pro- 
mote student welfare; student organiza- 
tions, including fraternities; physical 
welfare of the students, including athletics; 
mental hygiene; oricntation of new 
students; housing and feeding; self-help; 
scholarships and fellowships, loan funds; 
student discipline; prizes and other 
inducements to high scholarship; care of 
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deficient and backward students; occu- 
pational guidance; placement services; 
student unions; and alumni relationships. 
A questionnaire has been prepared which 
is to be sent to graduates and former 
students of the land-grant colleges for the 
purpose of ascertaining the lines of 
business which they have entered since 
leaving college and the use they have 
made of the education they obtained in 
college. 

The land-grant college survey was 
inaugurated by the Bureau of Education 
on July 1, 1927, as a result of an appro- 
priation of $117,000 made by Congress 
for this purpose, and is to extend over a 
period of two years. 


we 


International Pedagogical Congress 
in Berlin ; 


The International Union of Teachers’ 
Associations will be inaugurated in Berlin 
about the middle of April. This interna- 
tional union, in contrast to other inter- 
national organizations, is entirely neutral 
in politics and religion. It has set for 
itself the task of promoting peaceful co- 
operation among the nations through the 
spread of the common school and the im- 
provement of public education. As a 
feature of this inauguration a pedagogical 
congress will meet at Berlin April 12 to 
eG, 1928, to which the school authorities 
of all civilized States, the school authori- 
ties of communities, and the teaching staff 
of all countries are invited. 

The German Reich, the State of Prussia, 
and the city of Berlin are strongly sup- 
porting this congress. The congress will 
offer a series of lectures on common schools, 
on the status of pedagogical science, and 
on other questions which relate especially 
to public education. Outstanding men 
and women who enjoy great respect not 
only in the pedagogical world but also in 
the general public life of Germany have 
been obtained for these lectures. 

Among the honorary members are 
Doctor Becker, Minister of Science, Art, 
and Instruction; Mr. Boss, mayor of the 
city of Berlin; Mr. Loebe, president of 
the Reichstag; and Doctor Stresemann, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Doctor 
Becker will be the presiding officer. 

The work of school classes will be offered 
for inspection in order that an insight 
may be gained into the practical work in 
the German schools. Typical school 
orgauizations and social and _ political 
organizations of the city of Berlin will be 
inspected. A great ‘‘school and instruc- 
tional-appliance exhibit’ will complete 
the review of the status of common school 
affairs and school organization.—Tschent- 
scher, chairman of the management of the 
pedagogical congress. 
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Kindergartens are Developing 
Satisfactorily in Cuba 


Christmas Traditions of the’'North Accepted in Tropical Cuba. Children Display Patriotic 


Enthusiasm in Songs. 


Unification of Kindergarten and Primary Work Desired by the 


National Director 
By MARY DABNEY DAVIS 


Specialist in Nursery-Kindergarien-Primary Education, Bureau of Education 


A COURTYARD with growing 


plants, window frames from floor 

to ceiling protected by orna- 
mental iron grills but with no windows to 
exclude the air, cool tiled floors, 40 active 
ehildren working under the supervision of 
2 teachers—this is typical of Cuba’s 
285 kindergartens. 

Christmas preparations were under way 
when delegates to the Fifth Pan American 
Child Congress visited the kindergartens. 
A great Christmas tree was pictured on 
the floor of one kindergarten with large 
green sticks. On the wall of another 
kindergarten a poster of children daneing 
around a dccoratcd evergreen tree and 
another of Santa Claus and his reindeer 
showed how the northern traditions have 
been accepted for Christmas celebration 
in the southern countries. Games fol- 
lowed the handwork period. The ehil- 
dren guided an original dancing game 
themselves, played several of the organ- 
ized hiding and finding games, such as 
the ‘Bell ringer’ and ‘‘ Magic musie,’’ 
and then, for the visitors’ benefit, they 
sang the Cuban national songs. They 
sang both the one written to cclebrate 
Cuban liberty and the present national 
anthem. Such patriotic enthusiasm as 
the young kindergarten children displayed 
should surely produce a race of staunch 
supporters of the Cuban Government. 


In this, asin other kindergartens visited, 
there was a delightfully informal atmos- 
phere. The children worked independ- 
ently and assumed responsibility in caring 
for their play materials. 


large play apparatus or for permitting. 
many activity games for large groups of 
children, and though there are many parks. 
in the city of Habana playground spaee 
has not yet been provided. This is also. 
an active problem for all elementary- 
grade teachers. The seeond problem is. 
the eeonomie necessity for using small 
play materials, principally the Froebelian 
gifts. Every effort is being made to find 
uses for these materials whieh will be in 
harmony with modern prineiples of self- 
initiated, creative work. 

All kindergartens in the island of Cuba, 
like all other educational activities, are 
under Federal supervision. Senorita: 


Catalina Fernandez de los Rfos has charge 
of all kindergarten work. 


She visits the 


Two major problems are faced by the 
kindergarten teachers and the kinder- 
garten supervisor in Cuba. The first of 
these is a matter of school buildings; the 
rooms available are too small! for housing 


The National Kindergarten Association before the statue of Luz y Cabellero 


First-hand contact with nature is the basis of language instruction 
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several cities and Provinces and holds 
loeal and divisional meetings of teachers. 
In addition, Senorita Fernandez edits a. 
professional magazine, the Monthly Re- 
view of the National Kindergarten As= 
sociation, a magazine devoted to the 
advaneement of interest in kindergarten 
education and to the improvement of 
methods and materials of teaching. This. 
magazine is the official journal of the 
National Kindergarten Association, an. 
organization whieh brings together stu- 
dents in the normal kindergarten training 
school, teachers in the public kinder- 
gartens, and all persons interested in the 
edueation of young children in Cuba. 


Primary Teachers Invited to Join 


The association issues an invitation to 
the teachers of primary grades to join their 
interest in edueational methods of teach- 
ing with that of the kindergartners, and 
one of the future goals of the association 
is to help effect a unification of the kin- 
dergarten and early elementary-grade 
work. Substantial growth has brought 
the membership to 300, an assuranee of 
the association’s future suecess. The 
annual program directs and orients the 
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professional efforts of the members of the 
association through lectures and discus- 
sions. The meetings also include a social 
hour, and at least once a year a fine 
excursion to some national or historical 
point of interest is planned. 

For the progress in kindergarten edu- 
cation throughout Cuba Senorita Fernan- 
dez de los Rfos is largely responsible, and 
great appreciation for her work is ex- 
pressed by Dr. Ramino Guerra, superin- 
tendent of public instruction. A warm 
invitation has been extended to Senorita 
Fernandez and to the Cuban National 
Kindergarten Association to attend and 
to send delegates to the meeting of the 
International Kindergarten Union which 
will be held in Grand Rapids, Mich., in 
the monthof April. Visits by professional 
people in other countries, as with those 
in the widely separated cities within our 
own country, broaden our vision and our 
sympathies and open lines of coopera- 
tive work of value to both educators and 
children. 

= 


Complete Accord Between Home 
and School 


During the first 10 weeks of the present 
school year each elementary building of 
Evansville, Ind., has had practically 100 
per cent visitation by parents. It is evi- 
dent that the parents in this city of 
125,000 inhabitants better understand 
modern school methods and that they 
know and appreciate the teachers who are 
so very important in the lives of their 
children. 

Superintendent John O. Chewning, the 
principals, and teachers deserve the credit 
for this achievement. The teachers sent 
out the welcome, and in cases of definite 
inability of parents to visit the school the 
teacher visited the home. 

The following extract from the Public 
Schools Bulletin is an expression of an ele- 
inentary principal’s attitude: 

“What achange! Whatachange! If 
inemory serves correctly, time was when 
teachers and parents were unacquainted 
and often suspicious of each other. Figur- 
atively speaking, the schools were locked 
against the parent. Often, however, a 
belligerent patron would ‘crash the gate’ 
and bring confusion and turmoil to the 
school. Once in a great while, too, some 
great soul would find the gates ajar and 
would steal into the building and into the 
teachers’ hearts almost unaware.” 

The change is attributed to a different 
attitude on the part of the teacher, friendly 
feelings brought about by the parent- 
teacher clubs, and the advent of a younger 
generation of parents who are determined 
to keep up pleasant relationships which 
they themselves formed in school._-Homer 
L. Humke. 
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Czechoslovakian Law Requires the 
Maintenance of Libraries 


Every Community Must Employ a Librarian and Must Provide Suitable Quarters and a 
Subvention for a Library. Large Cities Must Maintain Public Libraries of Musical 
Compositions. State Pays One-Tenth of the Cost 


By EMANUEL V. LIPPERT 
Prague, Czechoslovakia 


all cultural associations used to 

establish their own libraries and 
greater towns used to found public 
libraries. In the year 1919 a law was 
passed in the Czechoslovak Parliament of 
such kind that was passed up to that time 
in no other State. 

The law ordered that all communities 
are obliged to maintain public libraries. 
Every town having 10,000 inhabitants 
must appoint a special officer—a librarian. 
This officer must have passed a full 
secondary-school and one-year course for 
librarians. In smaller communities a 
teacher, who acquired the librarian’s 
technique in a monthly course for 
librarians, is appointed in most cases as 


Sia LONG AGO in Czechoslovakia 


librarian. For librarians in small parishes 
the Ministry of Education sends a 
practical handbook on administering 


small libraries. Instructors of the min- 
istry perform the inspection of all libraries. 
A fifth of all books in every library must 
have instructive content. Greater towns 
are obliged to open a reading room of 
journals at the library. The greatest 
towns must have a local public library of 
musical compositions too. 


Special Libraries for National Minorities 


The law on the public libraries has a 
great importance for education of nation- 
ality minorities. According to the law, 
national minorities, numbering in a 
community 200 persons at least, have 
the right to establish a special public 
local minority library or a special depart- 
ment of the local publie library. 


Every library is managed by a library 
council that is composed of persons of 
the same nationality for which the library 
was established. 

In Czechoslovak Republic, especially 
in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, only a 
small number of illiterates was found, 
therefore the public libraries were spread- 
ing very quickly. In many communities 
the former libraries of associations were 
changed into public libraries. The com- 
munity must now secure for its library 
quarters, fuel, lighting, and a subvention 
according to the number of inhabitants. 

In the year 1920, 3,400 public libraries 
had 1,650,000 books; in the year 1926, 
16,200 public libraries had more than 
5,000,000 books. The expenses for li- 
braries were 15,000,000 kroner. In Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, and Silesia only 6 per 
cent of all communities have not yet their 
own library. One library is on average 
for 894 inhabitants, 44 books are for 100 
inhabitants, 7.1 per cent of all inhabitants 
are constant readers, and 1 reader had 
borrowed on average 18.3 books. 

The communities must pay about 90 
per cent of all expenses; the State pays 10 
per cent. The State presented to com- 
munities for their libraries nearly 50,000 
books. Of all expenses a fourth is neces- 
sary for salaries of librarians and other 
employees. On average a community 
pays for every inhabitant 1.39 kroner 
yearly on the library. In Subcarpathian 
Russia 300 library reading rooms were 
organized having over 50,000 Russian 
books and papers. 


Persian Minister Objects to Bible 
Teaching 


A development disturbing to important 
foreign investments in Persia was the in- 
sistence of the Ministry of Education 
upon closer adherence by foreign schools 
to the curricula of similar Persian institu- 
tions. Particularly obnoxious, from the 
viewpoint of foreign missionary edu- 
cators, is the demand that students be 
instructed in the Chariet or Islamic law, 
which contains a number of teachings 
repugnant to Christians. Equally im- 
portant is the ministry’s objection to the 
teaching of the Bible. Schools main- 
tained by foreign mission boards in the 
United States or Europe naturally con- 


tend that to omit Bible study from their 
school work would be untenable. 

Prolonged negotiations having pro- 
duced no result, the American school! at 
Hamadan, sponsored by the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions of the United 
States of America, closed its doors early 
in December. All other foreign schools 
still functioned at the close of the year 
and it was hoped that some way would 
be found leading out of the impasse. 

The budget of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion provides for six normal schools in 
provincial centers and for a number of 
new primary schools. They probably 
will be ready to receive pupils some time 
in 1928—Orsen N. Nielsen, American 
consul, Teheran, Persia. 
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Advance in Civilization by a 
Primitive People 


RESERVATION of a race threatened 
with extermination has apparently 
been accomplished in Alaska. Gloomy 
stories of the condition of the Eskimos 
were brought back by Government officers 
whose duties carried them to that Terri- 
tory in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Threatened starvation of whole 
villages was described repeatedly. Whales, 
walrus, and seal on the coast; fish and 
aquatic birds on the streams; and wild 
caribou on the inland plains for- genera- 
tions afforded abundant food for the 
Eskimos. But the continuous activity 
of a large fleet of whaling vessels between 
1850 and 1883 destroyed the whales in 
Alaskan waters or drove them far into 
the Arctic Ocean. Walrus, which were 
formerly numerous, were hunted relent- 
lessly for the ivory that their tusks 
afforded, and they, too, approached ex- 
tinction. Seal and sea lion became so 
scarce that it was difficult for the natives 
to procure skins to cover their boats, and 
the flesh was so rare as to be considered a 
luxury. American canneries took posses- 
sion of the streams, and the salmon which 
the natives had been accustomed to utilize 
for their winter’s food were shipped out of 
Alaska by the million cans. Caribou were 
driven into inaccessible regions and lost as 
asource of food and raiment after they 
were hunted with breech-loading firearms 
instead of bows and arrows. 

To make matters infinitely worse, rum 
and disease brought into the Territory by 
conscienceless whalers and traders un- 
dermined the health and the energy of the 
natives to an alarming extent. 

Instances of seasons destitution were 
frequently reported. On King Island in 
1891 the people were reduced to a broth 
of seaweed and were obliged to eat their 
sled dogs to sustain life. They were 
saved from actual starvation by the timely 
atrival of the revenue cutter Bear. A few 


years before three villages on St. Law- . 


rence Island were practically wiped out, 
and when the revenue cutter visited the 
island putrefying corpses were found 
everywhere. In the winter of 1891-92 


* ported to Alaska. 
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the people of Point Hope were without 
food and had to abandon their village and 
make their way to other villages, in some 
instances a hundred miles away, to keep 
from starving. 

Such facts as these were well known to 
those who were acquainted with Alaskan 
conditions in the early days; and Capt. 
M. A. Healy and Lieut. J. C. Cantwell of 
the Bear, Dr. Sheldon Jackson, general 
agent of education for Alaska, Henry D. 
Woolfe, and others earnestly urged in 
official reports and in articles in the public 
press that action be taken to relieve the 
situation. 

Charles H. Townsend, a naturalist of 
the United States Fish Commission who 
visited Alaska as a passenger on the rev- 
enue cutter Corwin in 1885, was appar- 
ently the first to propose that tame rein- 
deer be purchased in Siberia and trans- 
The suggestion finally 
bore fruit. How the plan was discussed 
between Doctor Jackson and Captain 
Healy; how it was presented to Dr. W. T 
Harris, the Commissioner of Education, 
and met his enthusiastic approval; how a 
fund was raised by private subscription 
to initiate the enterprise; how a few 
deer were bought in Siberia and safely 
transported to Alaska; how Congress 
appropriated small sums with which 1,280 
reindeer were imported between 1892 and 
1902—all this has been frequently told. 

The results that were predicted by the 
original advocates are now to be scen. 
Not less than a half million reindeer are 
thriving in Alaska; few of them are in 
the ownership of the Government; the 
majority are the property of the Eskimos; 
in some districts the number of Eskimo 
owners exceeds the number of Eskimo 
families; a very large proportion of the 
Eskimo population are either owners of 
deer or are otherwise interested in the 
industry; they are now essentially a 
pastoral people. The danger of wide- 
spread starvation has passed. 

The problems now presented relate to 
the allotment of the pasture grounds and 
the methods of marketing the surplus 
meat. ‘These are questions of practical 
administration and of business enterprise. 
Compared with the original problem of 
preserving a people from starvation they 
are of minor concern, It is a matter of 
extreme gratification that the Bureau of 
Education has been the instrument by 
which the improved condition of the 
Alaskan natives has been brought about. 


“Teaching as a fine art” will be the key- 
note of the Kighth Annual Ohio State 
Educational Conference which the Col- 
lege of Education, Ohio State University, 
will conduct at Columbus on oS 12, 13, 
and 14. 


Southern Experience Shows Eleven- 
Year Course is Enough 


Of the 844 secondary schools on the 
accredited southern list of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States in 1926, 53.1 per 
cent were built on a scven-gradc ele- 
mentary school and 46.9 per cent were 
built on an eight-grade elementary school. 
More than half the schools complete the 
high-school course in 11 years. A study, 
conducted by the secretary of the com- 
mission on secondary schools, covering 
six years, of the records in college of the 
graduates from the schools on the south- 
ern list brings this statement from Doctor 
Roemer: ‘‘ There does not seem to be any 
appreciable difference between the effi- 
ciency of the seven and eight grade ele- 
mentary school as measured by this 
process.” 

The table presented by the secretary 
in his report shows less than one-half: of 
1 per cent difference. One wonders why 
school boards continue to pay for an 
extra year or keep the children an extra 
year in school without additional ad- 
vancement. One wonders why superin- 
tendents will advise this waste of money 
and of time. Here are nearly half a 
million high-school pupils suceceding 
under the ll-year system. It is no 
experiment. It has proven its worth by 
30 to 40 years’ trial. 

While New England was trying out 
the nine-grade elementary school and all 
the North an eight-grade elementary 
school, the South built its system on a 
seven-year elementary school. The jun- 
ior high school was put in chiefly to 
reorganize the advanced grammar grades, 
and bring the adolescent period within 
the high school. 

Salt Lake City has recently changed 
from an 8-4 system to a 6-5 system and 
the superintendent reports favorable 
results and the approval of the people. 
There is not any one of the seven objec- 
tives that can not be realized in an 1l-year 
system as readily as in a 12-year system. 
The commission on reorganization of 
secondary education did not commit 
itself to any set plan, but was dealing 
chiefly with the adolescent period. The 
report clearly states that many should 
go on to the senior high school from the 
eighth grade in the interest of ‘economy 
of time.” 

Do the pupils who come up from the 
three-year junior school to the tenth 
grade show any superiority over those 
who formerly were promoted from the 
same grades? Ask the senior principals. 
Then why waste the year and all that 
extra year’s cost?—High School Quarterly, 
University of Georgia, Joseph S. Stewart, 
editor. 
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France Makes Beginning of Free 
Secondary E:ducation 


Expected to Lead Finally to Abolition of Fees in All Secondary Schools, but That End is 
Considered Far Away Because of Cost. Small Sum Involved in Present Measure. To 
Make Secondary Education Entirely Free Would Require 58,000,000 Francs 


been adopted by the French 

Parliament, provides money for 
a first installment of free cducation in 
certain types of secondary schools, to 
begin on October 1 next. Although the 
sum voted for the last quarter of this year 
is only about £2,700 (833,000 francs), 
corresponding to an expenditure of about 
1,000,000 frances in a full school year, the 
reform is potentially much more impor- 
tant than this slender provision would 
appear to indicate. 

It establishes a principle which can be 
applied progressively to an increasing 
number of schools. In the view of M. 
Herriot, the present Minister of Educa- 
tion, it is calculated to lead in the end to 
the abolition of fees in all secondary 
schools, but that is clearly too costly a 
measure to come at present within 
“practical politics.” 


Ts BUDGET for 1928, which has 


Designed io End an Anomaly 


As is so often the case, this preliminary 
reform is not, in the first instance, the 
offspring of a theory or an ideal, but is 
designed to put an end to an anomaly 
which has grown up in the actual practice 
of education. The cause of the anomaly 
is the increasing tendency of elementary 
education to spread into fields formerly 
reserved for secondary education. 

In many provincial towns there exist 
side by side a collége, or secondary school, 
and a higher elementary school (école pri- 
maire supérieure). The collége, of which 
the building is owned by the municipality 
though the educational administration is 
under State control, provides a full course 
of instruction leading up to the bac- 
calauréat, the passing of which gives 
pupils the right to compete for entry into 
the universitics. The école primaire 
supérieure is, as its name implies, an out- 
growth of the elementary schoo]. Pupils 
pass into it from about the age of 11, 
remaining until about the age of 15. 
During this period their education runs 
parellel with that of the collége, though 
pupils of the latter establishment continue 
their course until about the age of 17. In 
practice the pupils of both schools in many 
towns attend the same classes and are 
taught by the same teachers in the same 
building during the period in which the 
course of instruction is common to both. 


There is-a similar joint arrangement 
between the colléges and the écoles 
professionnelles (higher elementary 
schools giving a training for trades) in 
towns where the latter establishments 
exist. As the collége belongs to the 
secondary educational system proper, its 
pupils pay fees. Instruction in the 
higher elementary school, on the other 
hand, isfree. There has arisen, therefore, 
the anomaly of “paying pupils” sitting 
in the same classes by the side of ‘“‘non- 
paying pupils’? to receive identical in- 
struction. 

The money voted in this year’s budget 
will be used to abolish fees in these joint 
classes. It should be pointed out that, 
being restricted to this purpose, it does 
not make education at the collége free 
through the whole course up to the bac- 
calauréat. In the final two classes, at- 
tended only by pupils of the collége itself, 
fees will for the present continue to be 
paid. The important fact remains that, 
so far as these institutions are concerned, 
secondary education is made free over a 
considerable period of the school career. 
The reform does not, of course, apply 
to the great lycées at all. 


Reform Has Already Begun to Spread 


Limited as it is at the beginning, there is 
a good deal of likelihood that the reform 
will spread. It is, indecd, already doing 
so. During the budget debates it was 
contemplated that it would be applicable 
to 56 colléges. Since then the number 
has grown to 77. Wherever a higher 
elementary school becomes attached to 
the collége of a small provincial town, 
the municipality will be entitled to ask 
that the new rule shall be put in force. 

There is, however, a limit to the possibil- 


. ity of extension of the reform in this way.- 


The multiplication of higher elementary 
schools is limited by the amount of money 
allocated in the budget for these institu- 
tions. On the other hand, it is evident 
that pressure will bc put on the Ministry 
of Education to continue along the path 
which it has begun to tread. It will be 
argued that in insisting on fees for one 
part of the collége course while the rest is 
free the ministry has created a fresh 
anomaly. There is something illogical, 
also, in giving a measure of free secondary 
education to one town while denying it to 
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another merely because it has not a higher 
elementary school attached to its collége. 

If the whole of secondary education were 
made free, the direct and immediate cost 
to the State would be 58,000,000 francs a 
year, the amount of the fees at present 
paid by the 155,000 boys and girls who 
attend secondary schools of every kind. 
In the present condition of French finance 
it is difficult to foresee the time when the 
treasury will be in a position to find such 
a large sum. 

There is no doubt that, in the view of 
many public men and of administrators of 
the French educational system, the present 
reform is the beginning of a much larger 
one.—London Times Educational Supple- 
ment. 

Ww 


Recent Publications of the Bureau 
of Education 


The following publications have been 
issued recently by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. 
Orders for them should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
accompanied by the price indicated: 

State laws and regulations governing 


teachers’ certificates. Katherine M. 
Cook. (Bulletin, 1927, No. 19.) 40 
cents. 

Statistics of teachers’ colleges and 


normal schools, 1925-26. 

No. 30.) 10 cents. 
Statistics of private high schools and 

academies, 1925-26. (Bulletin, 1927, No. 


(Bulletin, 1927, 


31.) 10 cents. 

Statistics of city school systems, 
1925-26. (Bulletin, 1927, No. 32.) 30 
cents. 

Statistics of public high schools, 
1925-26. (Bulletin, 1927, No. 33.) 10 
cents. 

Land-grant colleges, 1926. Walter J. 
Greenleaf. (Bulletin, 1927, No. 37.) 
15 cents. 


Record of current educational publica- 


tions, July-September, 1927. (Bulletin, 
1927, No. 38.) 

Statistics of State school systems, 
1925-26. (Bulletin, 1927, No. 39.) 10 


cents. 

Certain practices in city school adminis- 
tration. Walter S. Deffenbaugh. (City 
school leaflet, No. 29.) 5 cents. 

Annual report of the Commissioner of 
Education for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1927. 10 cents—Mary S. 
Phillips. . 

Ww 


Eight Chilean teachers recently sent 
abroad by the Government for advanced 
study have entered universities in the 
United States. Other groups have gone 
to Switzerland, Belgium, and Germany. 
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Fresh-Air Rooms Bring Strength and Joy 
to Anemic Children 


Experience of Chelsea, Mass., School Has Been Highly Satisfactory. Early Opposition 


of Parents and Children Entirely Overcome. 


Two Meals Daily are Served and Teachers 


and Pupils Prepare Them 


By ENA G. MACNUTT 
Williams School, Chelsea, Mass. q 


UR fresh-air room is _ ideally 
6) located on the south corner of 
the building, with windows on 
two sides of the room that open like 
doors. The room is equipped with 
portable combination desks and chairs 
that gan easily be moved about and long 
tables where our meals are served. 
Each child is furnished with a cot and 
Army blankets and an Eskimo suit for 
cold weather. 

The first matter to be considered at 
the beginning of the school year is the 
selection of the class. The method which 
we have used for the past few years has 
proved to be the most satisfactory. 
First on our list are the children in whose 
families there are cases of tuberculosis 
(active cases are not admitted to the room) 
and any other children who may be re- 
commended by the school nurse as 
especially needy. 

At the beginning of the school year 
every child in the building is weighed 
and measured. A record of his height 
and weight is kept on his physical record 
card, also a record of his condition, 
whether overweight, normal, or under- 
weight, and if underweight, the per cent 
underweight. Only those who are se- 
riously underweight can be considered 
for the fresh-air room, as the class is 
limited to 24. From the underweight 
group the school physician, school nurse, 
and teacher sclect the most needy cases 
to make up the class. Upon entcring 
the room, each child is given a physical 
examination by the school physician 
and all defects are noted on special cards 
printed for this purpose. These cards 
are kept on file for future reference and 
for correction of defects. 


Health is the First Consideration 


The health of the children is naturally 
the first consideration in this room, but 
in spite of the short time spent on aca- 
demic work, the children seldom fail to 
be promoted and frequently have double 
promotions. A child who at the begin- 
ning of the year seems dull, listless, and 
stupid often proves to be a bright pupil 
when he has acquired a strong body. 

For a number of years we had difficulty 
with children and parents who objected 
to their being placed in the fresh-air 
room. This was due largely to misunder- 


standing and ignorance of our object, 
the parents feeling that it was a“‘charity.”’ 
“T give my child plenty to eat at home,” 
they would say. The children feared 
loss of promotion and disliked the idea 
of being placed in a special class. This 
difficulty has been overcome by making 
the rule that any child who is selected 
for the class must stay in the room for 
three weeks. By the end of three weeks, 
the child has almost invariably learned 
enough of the value of good health to wish 
to attain it, and has so enjoyed the 
friendly comradeship and the responsi- 
bility placed upon him that all objection 
is forgotten. Many of the stories written 
by the children later in the ycar show 
their change in attitude. 


Preparation of Meals Helpful to Teacher 


Contrary to the usual arrangement in 
such rooms, all meals are prepared and 
served by the pupils and the teacher. 
While this doubles the work of the 
teacher and shortens the time for academic 
work, it has distinct advantages. It gives 
the teacher opportunity to study the 


effects of various diets on the gain of the 
class and to change them accordingly. 
It also gives the children practical train- 
ing in the selection of foods and in the 
preparation and serving of meals. With 
children of foreign parentage this sort 
of training is often needed in the homes 
and is of great value there. 


Distinction a Reward for Cleanliness 


The first half hour of the morning is 
devoted to inspection and health talks. 
Before school a monitor examines all 
children for clean neck, face, ears, hands, 
and finger nails. After the opening exer- 
cises the clean people inspect each other 
for neatness of dress, polished shoes, etc., 
disputed cases being referred to the 
teacher. Thosc who pass this inspection 
write their names on the board. The 
messengers for the day are chosen from 
this list, and the monitor for the next 
week is chosen from those who have been 
clean every day for the week preceding. 
Through the desire to be a monitor or a 
messenger lasting habits of cleanliness are 
formed, for though some children keep 
clean for cleanliness sake a greater incen- 
tive is required for others. During this 
period the daily health record is made up. 
This consists of cards on which the rules 
of the health game are printed. Each 
rule that has been kept for the day pre- 
ceding is checked and the total score 
kept for the day and week. This keeps 
the rules always in mind and inculcates 
them as habits. 

Academic work follows till 9.45, when 
lunch is served, consisting of oatmeal and 
milk, or cocoa and crackers, or bread and 


Every child aids in preparing or serving the meals 
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butter. One of the older girls usually 
makes the cocoa and other girls serve it 
cafeteria style. 

Each child has his or her work to do in 
preparing, serving, and clearing up after 
the meals. The girls are divided into sets 
of four or five and each set works in 
turn as dinner or luncheon helpers. They 
vie with each other in efficiency of service, 
and the younger girls often do as good 
work as the older. These girls set the 
tables, serve and clear away all meals, 


The following arc typical menus. In 
order to avoid monotony, the same menu 
is never used two weeks in succession, 
and the daily menus are varied also by the 
change of a dessert, vegetable, ctc. 


MONDAY 


Meat loaf. 
Baked potato. 
Creamed carrots. 
Apple tapioca. 
Miik. 


WEDNESDAY 


Beef soup with vege- 
tables. 

Lettuce salad. 

Rice pudding. 

Miik. 


Dinner is served between two rest periods 


and wash the dishes. The boys prepare 
the vegetables for cooking, rinse the 
dishes ready for washing, open and close 
the windows, etc. 

While the children eat their lunch the 
teacher prepares the dinner and places it 
in the fireless cooker, where no further 
thought need be given it till time to serve 
it. If more than the lunch time is needed 
for the preparation, the children work by 
themselves at their lessons from the out- 
line on the board for the day. They 
know they must complete them before 
the close of the session. _ 


Part of Rest Period Before Dinner 


At 11.30 the portable desks are pushed 
back to the wall and cots are set up for 
the rest period. After washing their faces 
and hands, all but the dinner helpers lie 
down for a 15-minute rest period before 
dinner. Dinner is served soon after 12, 
followed by the toothbrush drill. Then 
the class returns to the cots for a half- 
hour nap, while the dinner helpers wash 
the dishes which the boys have rinsed 
and stacked between the courses. By 
having three sets of helpers, the girls 
lose their rest period only once in three 
days. Formerly we had all the rest 
period after the noon meal, but experi- 
ment proved that a rest period before 
dinner added to the weekly gain. 


TUESDAY THURSDAY 


Scalloped potato. 
Macaroni and cheese. 
Scrambied egg. 


Stewed kidney beans. 
15-minute cabbage. 
Baked or scalloped 


Buttered beets. potato. 
Stewed prunes. Baked apple. 
Milk. ! Milk. 


The milk is always served at the end 
of the meal, experiment having proved 
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that the children gain more when they 
drink their glass of milk after finishing 
their dinner. 

Other dishes that are frequently served 
are Hamburg steak and spaghetti, lamb 
stew, Lima beans, vegetable chowder, 
potato chowder, rice and cheese, maca- 
roni and tomato, spinach, other fresh 
vegetables in season, rice and raisins, 
fruit tapioca, bread pudding, brown 
Betty, corn-mcal mush, Waldorf and 
fruit salads. We find that the average 
family eats very few vegetables besides 
potatoes, and great effort is made to have 
the children learn to like and to appreci- 
ate the value of fruit and vegetables so 
that they will ask for them at home. 

Each child brings his own potato and 
a slice of bread and butter each day. 
Fifty cents a week per pupil, $12.50 per 
week, in all, is furnished by the city for 
the other food; $5 of this money is spent 
for milk, which allows two glasses daily 
for each child, used either in cooking or 
for drinking. 


Children Are Weighed Each Week 


Each child has a weight record on the 
wall where he can see it easily and follow 
his progress. On these records are the 
name, age, height, weight, and normal 
weight of the child. The card is divided 
into squares, each representing one-half 
pound in the vertical column and one 
week in the horizontal line. The chil- 
dren are weighed each week and mark 
their own progress on the record card. 
The boy and the girl who gain most for 
each week have a gold star at the top of 
their card 6 

The difficulty of food idiosyncrasies 
has been almost entirely eliminated by 
giving a star on the weight record to 
every child who eats all that is served to 
him for a week. Each child has a ticket 


After dinner the children return to the cots 
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and at the end of the meal a monitor 
punches the tickets for all children who 
have eaten all of the lunch or dinner 
served to them. If his ticket is punched 
for every meal in the week, he has a star 
on his weight record. The monitor for 
punching the tickets is chosen by vote of 
the class from those who have received 
a star for the week preceding. ‘The need 
of this plan disappears in a few weeks, for 
the children soon learn to like the food 
that they at first refused to touch. We 
continue the plan, however, forthe pleasure 
they take in watching the row of stars 
grow and for the benefit of the new pupils 
who take the places of those who attain 
their normal weight and leave the room. 

In the column at the right of the weight 
record the various points of gain are 
marked, 10 per cent, 7 per cent, and 
normal, a red star indicating the 10 per 
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board record, and marking the gain on the 
weight record are events that are looked 
forward to with much anticipation, and 
enthusiasm in following the rules of the 
health game is promoted by these devices. 
So far as possible this work is done by the 
children themselves. Parents’ interest 
can be aroused by sending home a weekly 
or monthly report of the child’s progress. 


Health Posters Promote Interest 


There are always health posters of all 
sorts on the walls of the room, some bor- 
rowed from the State, others purchased 
or given by various organizations for the 
promotion of better health, and many 
made by the children themselves. These 
teach what are healthful foods, outline 
good meals, and picture the rules of the 
health game. Changing the posters fre- 
quently promotes interest in them, and 


The pupils make good progress in academic work 


cent point, a blue the 7 per cent, and a 
yellow star the normal weight. Our first 
object is to reach the 10 per cent line, and 
when that is reached a star is placed on 
the red name card on the back of the 
chairs. When the 7 per cent line is 
reached, the red card is replaced by a 
blue one, and when the child is up to 
normal weight he has a white name card. 
When he has held his normal weight for a 
few weeks, he is examined by the school 
physician, and if no special reason for his 
remaining longer in the fresh-air room is 
found, he returns to his regular classroom 
and his place is taken by some child on 
the reserve list. Usually about half of 
the class return to their rooms before the 
end of the year. These children return 
weekly to be weighed, and their condi- 
tion is carefully watched. 

Weighing days, the changing of the 
name cards on the desks, writing of the 


hanging them near the dining tables pro- 
motes discussion of them among the 
pupils during lunch and dinner. 

On one board is a list of the names of 
the children in the room, headed by: 
Rep—DAaNGER AHEAD___ In red chalk. 
BuuE—Won’r pdo__._.-. [n blue chalk. 
In white chalk. 

At the left of the names are stars, red, 
blue, or white, according to the per cent 
the children are underweight. All chil- 
dren who are more than 7 per cent under- 
weight have a red star. The day he 
reaches the 7 per cent weight he may 
change the red star for a blue one, and on 
reaching normal weight a white star 
replaces the blue. . ; 

At the right of the names are two 
columns, in one of which is recorded the 
amount the child is underweight; in the 
other the amount he has gained. After 
the weekly weighing the children change 


their own records according to the results of 
the weighing and each finds for himself the 
amount he still has to gain. Stress is laid 
on the child’s increasing his own per cent 
of gain, rather than competing with others 
in the amount of gain, as such competition 
is often discouraging. 


"Health Day”’ Observed Every Month 


One day of each month is kept as 
health day. There is no academic work 
on this day, the whole session being 
devoted to the reading of health stories, 
writing original poems and stories, making 
health posters, ete. For these posters 
use is frequently made of pictures cut 
from magazines, the children making 
rhymes or short pertinent sentences to 
print beneath. On health day, those who 
have made the greatest gain during the 
month are allowed to take down the 
posters from the walls of the room and 
put up others of their own choice. The 
health story books written by J. Mace 
Andrews have been particularly helpful: 


“A Journey through Healthland,” 

‘Boys and girls of Wide Awake 
Town,” and 

“Health and Success.” 


Many valuable pamphlets on this work 
have been published by the United 
States Bureau of Education and can be 
obtained from the Government Printing 
Office at Washington. The American 
Child Health Association, the depart- 
ment of health of Massachusetts, and 
doubtless other States have issued similar 
material. 

The total yearly gain of the class for the 
past three years has been in the vicinity 
of 350 pounds. Some children gain from 
15 to 20 pounds and some gain less than 10 
pounds; 10 pounds is about the average 
gain per child. 


Increased Weight Follows Dental Treatment 


Such changes as having a rest period 
before dinner as well as after, serving a 
glass of milk after the noon meal, drinking 
a glass of water before each meal have 
been the cause of some of the increase in 
gain. Dental work is also a leading 
factor. During the first two years the 
room was in operation only such dental 
work was done as it was possible to per- 
suade the parents to have done. Then 
for several years the dental work was done 
at the school, with the parents’ consent. 
There are always a few parents who 
object, but practically all the children had 
their teeth treated early in the year, and 
the results were evident from the marked 
increase in gain. And the difference was 
noticeable in the gain in the children 
whose parents refused to have the work 
done as compared with those who took 
advantage of the opportunity. During 
1926-27 the dental clinic was not in 
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operation, and there was a very percepti- 
ble drop in the yearly gain. 

Many children who are underweight 
are habitual tea and eoffee drinkers, and 
this has been proved to be one of the 
leading causes of their condition. One 
bey who had been making very little 
progress during the two months he had 
been in the room suddenly began to make 
remarkable gains eaeh week. Inquiry 
disclosed the fact that he had “got tired 
of being behind the other fellows,’’ so he 
stopped drinking tea and eoffee and 
drank a quart of milk every day instead. 


Children Suffer from Lack of Sleep 


Laek of suffieient sleep and rest also 
contributes very largely to underweight. 
Many children keep very late hours, and 
both they and their parents seem entirely 
unaware of, or indifferent to, the faet that 
a child requires more sleep than an adult. 
This is one of the most diffieult problems, 
especially in a eongested district. When 
all the children of the neighborhood are 
playing noisily in the street long after a 
child’s bedtime, it requires more strength 
of character than the average child is 
blessed with to disregard the taunts of 
the others and go to bed at the proper 
hour. This problem could be partially 
solved by the “eity fathers’? by making 
and enforeing a eurfew law. Parents 
need edueation along this line also. 

Each year we have several eases of 
defeetive eyesight or defeetive hearing. 
These children are underweight beeause 
of the strain of trying to hear and see with 
ears and eyes that are far from normal. 
A more rapid inerease in gain is always 
noticeable when a ehild has been fitted 
with glasses. One ehild was in the room 
a whole year before we eould persuade the 
parents to get glasses for her. She made 
so little progress during the year that we 
took her into the room again. Early in 
the year she was fitted with glasses, began 
to gain, and in three months had attained 
her normal weight and had left the room. 


Better Health After Tonsil Operations 


Special effort is also made to have tonsil 
and adenoid operations performed when 
necessary. Sueh an operation is prac- 
tically always followed by better health 
and sometimes helps those who have 
defeetive hearing. Lip reading for those 
who are not helped by this operation 
would have the same effect on the hard- 
of-hearing child that glasses have on 
those with defective eyesight. Valuable 
information on this subject ean be 
obtained from the pamphlet ‘The Hard- 
of-Hearing Child”? published by the 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education. 

By the close of the school year the 
majority of the elass have reaehed the 
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Economy of Time Through Reorgani- 
zation of Junior College 


By CHARLES H. JUDD 


Director School of Education, University of Chicago 


P TO the present time the junior 
| college has been thought of as a 
part of the traditional educa- 
tional system of America, Jt has becn 
regarded merely as a transplanted fresh- 
man and sophomore year. The trans- 
planting has eonsisted in detaehing the 
two years in question from the last two 
years of eollege. Sometimes the junior 
college has stood as a separate institution, 
sometimes as a relatively unassimilated 
part of a public-sehool system. In view 
of the conservative attitude of educators, 
the curriculum of the junior college has 
been very commonly dietated by the 
eonventional practiees of colleges, all the 
courses offered being duplieates, so far as 
possible, of those given in neighboring 
four-year institutions. 
The time has arrived for a frank reeog- 
nition of the faet that the whole American 


Abstract of a statement before divisional meeting of 
the department of superintendence, National Educa- 
tion Association, Boston meeting. 


educational program is in proeess of 
reeonstruetion. The work of the lower 
schools has been so mueh improved that 
pupils are ready for mature advaneed 
studies long before the end of the eighth 
sehool year. In like fashion, pupils who 
were formerly thought of as immature 
adoleseents are ready for eourses whieh 
formerly belonged in the college. 

It is a distinet economy of human time 
and effort to advance pupils into higher 
opportunities of study as soon as they are 
ready. The junior college belongs to the 
period of seeondary edueation and should 
be attaehed to the high sehool. Pupils 
should be allowed to complete secondary 
edueation, ineluding junior eollege work, 
earlier than is possible under the conven- 
tional plan of American edueation. Eeon- 
omy of time, as thus defined, does not in 
any way eurtail the opportunity of indi- 
viduals but opens these opportunities at 
an earlier period in the individual’s life. 
Eeonomy of time thus means earlier 
entrance on advaneed stages of study. 


normal or 7 per cent weight line. Though 
they may be below normal weight in the 
fall, we do not take them into the room 
again unless there is some special reason 
for it. They have learned the rules of the 
health game and what they need to do to 
have good health and their places are 
taken by new and more needy cases. 


Ay 


College Students Conduct English 
Exercises 


As an experiment the soeialized recita- 
tion plan in college work has been intro- 
dueed this year in the State College of 
Washington, Pullman, in elasses in oral 
English. Each elass has been organized 
with a president, a secretary, and two 
critics. Students have entire charge of 
preparing and staging programs at each 
session of the elass. The professor’s 
duties are mainly advisory, and giving 
at the end of the class period a brief eon- 
struetive eriticism of the students’ work. 
Among the advantages of the method are 
development of naturalness and ease in 
the speaking eonduet of students; cultiva- 
tion of an ‘“‘audienee sense’’ on the part 
of students; and eritieism by fellow stu- 
dents as well as by the instructor. 


Agricultural Colleges Supported 
Principally by States 


State partieipation in the support of 
land-grant colleges in the United States 
inereased from 88 per eent of the whole in 
1901 to 52 per eent in 1926, as shown by 
a study of land-grant eolleges by Walter 
J. Greenleaf, associate specialist, published 
by the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, as Bulletin, 1927, 
No. 37. In spite of the fact that Federal 
appropriations to land-grant eolleges and 
universities increased more than 500 per 
eent during this period, eontributions 
from other sources were proportionately 
greater, and during the sehool year 
1925-26 Government participation 
amounted to only about 10 per eent of 
all institutional receipts. This faet in- 
dicates a healthy condition of the colleges, 
large State appropriations reflecting in- 
creased popular interest in edueation of 
this character. Of total reeeipts of 
$129,219,491 during the year, $66,893,568 
was contributed by the States in which 
the institutions are loeated. State ap- 
propriations were expended for operation 
and maintenance, permanent improve- 
ments, lands, buildings, experiment sta- 
tions, researeh, regulatory serviee, and 
endowment. 
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Activities of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations of Michigan 


By MILDRED RUMBOLD WILKINSON 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


LTHOUGH it is one of the largest 
A organizations in this country, the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers differs from other organizations 
in its constantly changing membership. 
Parents drop out of the local grade as- 
sociations as their children go on to higher 
grades; often families move to other locali- 
ties in the same city, leaving one associa- 
tion to join another. The work goes on, 
but the workers continually change. 

Mrs. J. K. Pettingill, of Lansing, Mich., 
president of the State branch, stresses in 
her New Year’s message the importance 
of the service rendered during the short- 
time membership. ‘‘Most of us,” states 
Mrs. Pettingill, ‘‘are called upon to give 
to this parent-tcacher movement but a 
brief service in point of time, a few years 
at the most. Let us give ourselves in- 
tensely and devotedly before we step 
aside to let others take our places; then 
we shall have the satisfaction of knowing 
that we have done our best; that we have 
been for a short time a part of a fine, 
great cause, and that we have availed 
ourselves of an offered opportunity for 
worth-while service.” 

That the parents and teachers of Michi 
gan have availed themselves of this op- 
portunity is evidenced by the record of the 
accomplishments of the past year as 
reported by Mrs. Fred. S. Raymond, of 
Grand Rapids, president of the State 
branch last year and now acting{chairman 
for Founder’s Day for the national con- 
gress. 


Informed Workers the Primary Aim 


This branch, organized in 1917 with 70 
associations, had more than 60,000 mem- 
bers in 925 associations in April, 1927. 
Although the State branch is proud of 
this growth it is stressing increased mem- 
bership not so much as trained leadership 
and informed parent-teacher workers. 
Michigan is divided into nine districts 
with definite plans for the work of each 
district. 

In order to carry on effectively a work- 
ing program in each county, county coun- 
cils have been organized. There are at 
present 18 of these councils and 35 
county chairmen. Thirty-six cities have 
city councils. Without this help the rou- 
tine of the State office would be much 
more complicated and less effective. 

In preparation for the training of lead- 
ers Mrs. Charles E. Roe, field secretary 
of the national congress, conducted a 


“leadership institute” at the State con- 
vention and assisted the officers in arrang- 
ing and planning classes for leaders, 
which were held later in other parts of 
the State. This was one of the three 
projects approved by the State board and 
carried out during the past year. 

The second, a community score card, 
was prepared by a committee composed 
of a State university professor, a high- 
school principal, and the State chairman 
of recreation. This score card is especially 
planned for the use of communities which 
are willing to check their needs and call 
upon organizations or individuals that 
can help to better conditions. Ten re- 
quirements were enumerated which con- 
stitute the best type of community. A 
selected group of Icaders scored these. 
By this method of self-examination a 
check up on community necds was made, 
the results listed, and plans made to im- 
prove conditions for happiness, health, 
ethical ideals, and education. This score 
card was printed in the January issue of 
the Michigan Educational Journal and 
reprints may still be obtained. 


Scholarships Aid Teachers in Health Study 


The third was a health project. Loeal 
associations offered scholarships to teach- 
ers willing to attend some university or 
summer school for special work in health 
education. These were chosen for special 
fitness and ability to bring back new ideas 
along health lines. This plan follows a 
resolution passed at the State meeting last 
year which urged superintendents of 
schools and school boards to employ 
teachers who emphasized health educa- 
tion in their preparation. Two such 
scholarships were granted for last sum- 
mer. 

Michigan is fortunate in having a full- 
time lecturer on social hygiene provided 
by the State department of health. The 
State child hygiene chairman has given 
excellent assistance. All material for the 
summer round-up was mailed from her 
office. She is also a member of the staff 
of the State department of health. 

The department of publie instruction 
has rendered material assistance in print- 
ing the report of the 1926 convention and 
a reprint of the State handbook com- 
piled by Mrs. Edgar Kiefer in 1924. 
Again this year, as last, this department, 
through the county commissioner of the 
county where the State convention was 
held, provided financial assistance for the 
speakers who appeared on the program. 


Interest in the summer round-up has 
steadily increased. Two years ago one 
schoo] enrolled; last year, 42. On May 
1, 1927, 273 associations were listed in this. 
attempt to have children 100 per cent 
physically fit for school. MKalamazoo (city 
and county) and Grand Rapids and Kent 
County registered 100 per cent. Kent 
County nurses, through the assistance of 
the Junior Red Cross, conducted a county— 
wide campaign, and Wayne County, Bay 
City, and several other districts worked 
for 100 per cent enrollment. The gov- 
ernor of the State, under date of March 
30, 1927, issued this proclamation to en- 
courage the state-wide plans for child 
health day, May 1: 

“Tn furtherance of the splendid effort. 
of the organizations interested in the 
development of a child-welfare program 
I wish to commend this very worthy 
undertaking. 


Children Our Most Valuable Asset 


“Outside the work of building the 
kingdom of God there is no more impor- 
tant work than the building of clean, 
honest, Christian men and women. The 
boys and girls, our most valuable asset, 
must have first consideration, therefore I 
earnestly request the people of this State 
to observe Sunday, May 1, 1927, as child- 
health day—this day to be devoted to 
directing the attention of the public to 
the vital importance of improving condi- 
tions upon which child health and child 
welfare depend.” 

The standards in literature committee 
doubled the number of chairmen, 45 
working along this special line. The 
preschool committee had a record equally 
as good, and the child study and adult 
education outlines for the past year 
gained steadily in their appeal. 


Normal Schools Give Credit Courses 


Two of our State normal schools gave 
parent-teacher associations credit courses. 
in their summer schools, and two arranged 
sectional meetings at the time of their 
midyear conferences. Professor Arnold, 
of Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, 
was invited to speak at the summer parent- 
teacher conferences at Ypsilanti State Nor- 
mal College and Western State Normal 
College at Kalamazoo. Our home educa- 
tion chairman is the director of continuing 
education at the Michigan State College. 
The children’s reading chairman is di- 
rector of library extension at Ann Arbor. 
She recently, through the public relations 
committee of the Michigan Library Asso- 
ciation, outlined a plan whereby the needs 
of each community may be known. With 
this information local groups are urged 
to strive more carnestly for better books 
and more books for every citizen in 
Michigan. 

The student loan committee sent ques- 
tionnaires to educators and council presi- 
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dents asking for data and opinions as to 
future activities of this department. The 
general preference scemed to be for local 
loan funds, rather than a state-wide fund. 
Many such funds are now established, 
some for the use of high-school students, 
others for college students. 

By the cooperation and encouragement 
of county council workers music teachers 
for one-room country schools have been 
provided in some counties. Teachers of 
high standard go from one school to an- 
other to give instruction, both vocal and 
instrumental. One county had a com- 
bined county-wide glee club of 300 voices 
and an orchestra of 125, trained separately 
and then assembled under the direction of 
a trained leader. These groups presented 
an inspiring program for one county 
council meeting and have awakened in- 
terest in music in the rural districts. 
Many parent-teacher associations have 
furnished musical instruments, uniforms, 
and music for orchestras and bands. 

Mother-singers’ clubs have been formed. 
One group of 30 voices ranging ‘in ages 
from 30 to 60 furnished the music for the 
annual founders’ day banquet. Christ- 
mas caroling has been sponsored, and a 
prize has been offered for an original song, 
words, and music, for the Michigan 
branch. Thirty-five thousand Michigan 
song sheets were scnt out this year. 
Some of the songs were of patriotic nature, 
some from the national song sheet, and 
some were original words set to music. 
Three prizes were given for the best of 
the last-named class. 

"A feature of the tenth annual conven- 
tion was a breakfast on the opening morn- 
ing for men delegates. Sixty fathers were 
enrolled and 45 attended. The breakfast 
was in charge of the State vice president, 
Mr. Dennis Strong. A few men are 
officers, and many more serve as com- 
mittee chairmen. A resolution was pre- 
sented to the convention urging the en- 
couragement of father delegates. The 
theme of this convention was ‘Trained 
feadership—informed membership.” 


wy 
Well-Prepared School Lunch for 15 


Cents - 


A plate lunch of four carefully selected 
food articles, at 15 cents per plate, is 
served to pupils of Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Richmond, Calif. Two women, 
acook and a salad maker, prepare the food, 
and 300 pupils are served in 10 minutes. 
This arrangement eliminates choice of 
food by children, and tends to create a 
taste for wholesome food. The service so 
far has been self-supporting. Similar 
lunch service will be installed in the 
senior high school when the new building 
is occupied. 
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Supervision from the Standpoint of the 


Teacher 


By CORNELIA S. ADAIR 


President National Education Association 


their courses of study flexible 

cnough to be in accordance with 
the needs of children if they are to keep 
abreast of the needs of a rapidly changing 
civilization. 

Courses of study reflect child needs best 
when they are the product of the coopera- 
tive effort of teachers and supervisors. 
Curriculum building has proven one of 
the best means yet found for training 
teachers in service. It helps to train each 
teacher to study the problems of the in- 
dividual child. It encourages tcachers to 
seek a new content in education and to 
vitalize the old content by more effective 
forms of-organizations and interpretation. 

Just as the supervision of children has 
been made more constructive by the 
modern educational advance so has the 
supervision of teaching become a pro- 


Abstract of statement before department of superin- 
tendence, National Education Association, Boston 
meeting. 


PE thet ours systems must keep 


Four Languages Stimulate 


Parent-Teacher Work 


A special edition in four languages— 
Chinese, Japanese, Korean, and English— 
of The Pinion, a student publication of 
McKinley High School, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii, was issued recently to acquaint 
parents of pupils with activities of the 
school and to stimulate the participa- 
tion of the parent-teacher association in 
school work. Branch meetings of racial 
groups and a drive in the school, with 
the offer of a prize to the class having the 
largest parent membership in the asso- 
ciation, have been successful in increasing 
membership in the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation and enlisting the cooperation of 
parents in supplying needed equipment 
and assisting in other work of the school. 
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State Supervision of School 
Sanitation 


Responsibility for sanitation of schools 
in at least 12 States is placed upon the 
State department of health, in 6 States 
it is under the supervision of the State 
department of education, and in 12 States 
the responsibility: is shared jointly, as 
shown by a study of the present status of 


fession in itself. The development of the 
departments within the National Educa- 
tion Association suggests this growth. 
The department of secondary school 
principals is larger than the whole associa- 
tion a few years ago. It isa far cry from 
the so-called early supervision which con- 
sisted of an occasional visit to the school 
by the district trustees, to the highly 
trained, sympathetic and efficient super- 
vision of the modern school principal and 
his staff. 

Good supervision has definitc, well- 
understood standards and a well-organized 
program. It is essentially a cooperative 
procedure. It supplies the means which 
enable teachers to live up to the set stand- 
ards and to carry out the authorized pro- 
gram. 

What teachers need is inspirational 
leadership. Much that is superimposed 
is valueless. Encouragement and sugges- 
tions together with helpful demonstra- 
tions will build up a teaching morale 
worthy of the name. 


school hygiene in the United States 
recently made by Dr. James Fredcrick 
Rogers, chief of division of physical 
education in the United States Bureau of 
Education. A sanitary survey of 92 
schools was made last year by the depart- 
ment of health of Indiana. Improve- 
ments were ordered in 68 cases, and in 24 
cases usc of buildings was prohibited until 
sanitary conditions had been remedied. 
The State department of health of Con- 
necticut recently completed a survey of 
school watcr supply, and the department 
of health of Kentucky is making a sani- 
tary survey in 40 counties. 


Wy 


Practical Instruction Interests 
“Problem Boys”’ 


A study of the oil industry, involving 
construction of a miniature plant, was 
successfully used in arousing the interest 
of 25 “‘problem boys” in the elementary 
school of Martinez, Calif., whose relatives 
or friends are connected with the industry. 
The project motivated their reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic. They stud- 
ied the geography of the oil section, re- 
fineries, and pipe lincs; made drawings of 
the formation of oil-bearing strata, and 
of the progress of the oil from the earth 
to the refincry; studied the history of the 
use of oil; and wrote compositions. 


Influences [hat Helped to Build Abraham Lincoln's 


Character 


Lincoln Himself Declared that He Owed Everything to His Mother. Altitude of Productive Activity was a Significant 


Characteristic. 
Development. 


By F. M. GREGG 


Participation in Rustic Debates on Religious and Political Questions Meant Much in Intellectual 
Religious Element was Strong in Lincoln's Home Environment 


Professor of Psychology, Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebr. 


(Continued from the February number.) 
ITI the coming of the spring of 
\ \ 1826, when Abraham Lincoln 
was 17, his school days com- 
pletely ended. He worked around home 
and in the neighborhood the first half of 
the year, but in midsummer he secured a 
job at Poseys Landing, at the mouth of 
Anderson Creek on the Ohio River, 18 
miles to the southeast of his home. His 
principal occupation was to operate a 
ferry across Anderson Creek. Occasion- 
ally he took a passcnger out to a river 
steamer and put him aboard. Once 
he hurriedly took two passengers with 
their trunks to a halting steamer, and 
each tossed back to him a half dollar, the 
first ‘‘big money’ he ever received for 
his services. 

The spring of 1827 found Lincoln again 
at work at Poseys Landing. The Dill 
brothers, on the Kentucky. side, had a 
license to ferry passengers across the Ohio. 
On one occasion, after Lincoln had 
repeated his practice of conveying pas- 
sengers to the middle of the Ohio, the 
ferrymen called him over to the Kentucky 
side of the river. They threatened to 
duck him for taking their business away 
from them, but on looking him over a 
second time, they decided to invite 
Lincoln to go with them to Squire Pate’s 
courtroom, a few hundred yards away. 
Once there they put him under arrest and 
the case of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky versus Abraham Lincoln was on for 
immediate trial. 


Logical Argument Wins Court,Decision 


Magistrate Pate heard the evidence on 
both sides. Lincoln admitted the facts 
alleged but denied having infringed upon 
the rights of the licensed ferrymen, who 
were authorized to carry passcngers across 
the river. The license, however, did not 
forbid others from ferrying passengers to 
the middle of the stream. He argued that 
the ferryboat could not always be on the 
Indiana side of the river and that river 
steamers should not be heldtup until 
ferrymen could comc across for Indiana 
passengers. Lincoln’s straightforward 
story so impressed Magistrate Pate, that 
he acquitted him of the charges brought 
against hin. 
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Lincoln thus became interested in legal 
procecdings and frequently after this 
event he went over to Pate’s courtroom 
to hear cases argued. He also obtained 
a copy of the Statutes of Indiana from 
the sheriff of Spencer County, who lived 
in Jonesboro, and read it completely 
through. He borrowed other legal books 
from Judge Pitcher at Rockport. On one 
oceasion he walked 13 miles to Boonville 
to hear a famous pleader, Attorney 
Breckenridge, in a case at law. On the 
conclusion of the procecdings he said to 
Breckenridge that this was the greatest 
speech he had ever heard. Thus, Lincoln 
slowly was drawn into his future profes- 
sion, the law. 


Beloved Sister Dies in Childbirth 


A month before his nineteenth birthday, 
Abe was called to the Pigeon Church to 
attend the funeral of his only sister, who 
had died while giving birth to her first 
child, Sarah was much beloved by 
him, for she had been a mother to him 
in the dreary months after their real 
mother had died. For the sccond time 
in his life, he was called upon to look 


Jones's store stood at “‘J’’ and the log schoolhouse was at ‘S” 


into an open grave that received the 
body of a loved one. 


Opportunity to See Outside World 


Abe finally grew restless under his 
father’s restraint and control. He con- 
sulted with his friend Woods at Rockport 
about leaving home ‘“‘for good,” but 
Woods advised him to go back and remain 
until he was legally of age. Shortly 
after his return home, he was given the 
ehance as a companion of Allen Gentry, 
to take a flatboat load of goods to New 
Orleans for James Gentry, to be sold in 
the Ohio and Mississippi River towns. 
This gave him the coveted opportunity 
to see something of the great world 
outside of southern Indiana. The flat- 
boat was sold, and the return was made 
by steamer. The expedition, which 
occupied the time from March to June, 
brought an income of $8 a month and 
young Abe’s board. This was not the 
trip that evoked from Lincoln his famous 
remark about slavery; that was uttered 
when he visited New Orleans a few 
years later. 

After returning to Jonesboro, Abe again 
entered on the same dreary round of 


Boe 
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existence which had characterized his life 
for several years. Thus time wore on 
until he was nearly 21 years old. In the 
interval a part of his time was spent as a 
clerk in Jones’s store. His particular job 
was to butcher and dress pork and sell the 
meat. His political education grew apace 
before the fireplace in the store, where the 
solons of the neighborhood collected to 
discuss the issues of the day. Here he 
became acquainted with Judge Daniel 
Gross, of the State legislature; Congress- 


psychological influences that helped to 
build his character. In the first place, he 
had the full benefit of an intelligent and 
devoted mother’s love. In latcr years 
he declared that he owed everything to 
his mother, This statement may well 


have included both his mothers, though 
one of his biographers thinks he referred 
only to his stepmother, whom he revered 
to the end of her davs and to whom he 
devoted his first large lawyer’s fee for the 
purchase of a home. 


man Ratliff Boon, of Boonville; and 
William Prince, who had much to do with 
training the company of militia at Boon- 
ville. 

In the fall of 1826 Lincoln began to 
asscmble materials for building a cabin 
for himself, but his plans were upset when 
another epidemic of the “milk sick” 
appeared in the valley of Pigeon Creek. 
His father, becoming alarmed, promptly 
decided to leave the fateful valley, and 
migrate to the prairies of Illinois. The 
building stuff which Abe had collected 
was sold. Abe and his father built a 
wagon, the wheels of which were solid 
narrow scctions of a big log, to convey the 
household goods to Illinois. In February, 
1830, just after Abe had become of age, 
the Lincolns and all their relatives traveled 
by ox teams over the rest of the Troy- 
Vincennes trail via Boonville to Illinois, 


An Awkward Youth, Potential of Achievement 


Thus did Indiana send Abraham Lin- 
coln forth from her borders, ‘‘a tall, strong, 
awkward youth who had not been se- 
riously in love, who had not united with 
any church, who had not cast a vote, but 
who had in him the promise and potency 
of great achievements.’”’ So wrote Bar- 
ton, Lincoln’s biographer. 

We now say ‘“good-by’”’ to Lincoln as 
he goes off to his hew home and his greater 
career. Perhaps we can best conclude 
this sketchy review of an important period 
of his life by a brief examination of the 


Anderson Creek where Abraham Lincoln operated a ferryboat 


While Lincoln was never an enthusiast 
for physical labor, he early learned to work 
and to be always profitably occupied. 
He seems never to have indulged in card- 
playing to occupy his time. Neither was 
there opportunity to expose himself to 
the contagion of the modern madness for 
amusement. The real child-labor prob- 
lem of all times, and particularly of our 
own, ts not nearly so much to protect the 
child from labor as it is to inculcate in 
him habits of industry. An attitude for 


productive activity was one of the signifi- 
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cant social heritages of the Great Emanci- 
pator and greatly helped to make him 
what he finally became. 

Intellectually, Lincoln probably ob- 
tained his greatest schooling in Jones’s 
store, as he sat by the fireplace at the 
north end of the long room. The largest 
contribution that came to him from his 
frequent visits to the Jones’s store was the 
chance to participate in the hot debates on 
slavery, baptism, foreordination, sobriety, 
the communism of the New Harmony set- 
tlement, the internal improvements of the 
country, and Jacksonian democracy. At 
this same fireplace he must have picked 
up a great wealth of human incidents that 
served him on so many occasions in his 
later years. 


Religious Influence an Essential Element 


The religious element in his life con- 
tributed a very essential part to his char- 
acter. The human mind is fundamentally 
and ineseapably social. What onc is 
depends very much on whom one per- 
sonallygeares for. If one does not care 
for anybody very much, his will be a 
wobbly character. If he cares for the 
approval of a particular social group, the 
ideals of that group will shape his char- 
acter. If he cares for a divine companion, 
he will be religious. In Lincoln’s case he 
heard the Bible read and prayers offered 
every morning and evening throughout 
his boyhood and youth. The group of 
pioneers whose religious lives centered at 
the little Pigeon Church became the cen- 
ter of his social orientation. It made 
him a predestinarian, and he learned to 
fear and reverence God and to kcep His 
eommandiments. 

Looking at Lincoln in a geographic 
way, one may conclude that Isentucky 
gave him birth, Indiana gave him char- 
acter, Illinois gave him opportunity, 


s Lincoln’s first trip to New Orleans began at this point 
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America gave him vision; and the God 
of the Universe gave him affection for all 
mankind. In return, Abraham Lincoln 
left to this country an example of unfalter- 
ing patriotism, to his fellow men the ideal 
of abounding human sympathy, and to 
the world at large the memory of ‘‘a man 
for all the ages.”’ 

In the story of Lincoln, as here pre- 
sented, it will have been noted that his 
“home town” is said to have been Jones- 
hero, instead of the Gentryville of the 


The Jast log house of Jonesboro stood until about 1900 


Lineoln biographers. 
calls for explanation. 

For information on the subject of 
Lincoln’s home town in Indiana, the 
writer is indebted to visits made to the 
place and to data gathered from various 
sources, among them being the bulletin 
of the Southwestern Historical Society, 
for December, 1926; the article by Judge 
Roscoe Kiper, of Boonville, in the 
Kiwanis Magazine, February, 1927; and 
from Government post-office records. 
But most of all he is indebted to Mr. and 
Mrs. Bullock, now about 70 years of age, 
and to their daughter, Grace Jcanette, 
who is the principal of the Gentryville 
public schools. Since 1885 the Bullocks 
have owned the land upon which the 
original Jonesboro stood, and they still 
live in the old brick house that was built 
many years ago by the Jonesboro store- 
keeper, William Jones. 


Such a departure 


Sites of Homes Marked by Household Debris 


The Bullocks gathered their information 
from the older people of the generation of 
men and women who preceded them. 
The placcs where the dozen or more cabins 
stood are still marked by bits of old- 
fashioned dishware and other surviving 
remnants of pioneer domestic life. In- 
deed, Mr. Jones’s log barn and his remod- 
eled store were still standing when the 
Bullocks came into possession of the place, 
as Well as the last of the habitable log 
houses of Jonesboro. 
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Many years ago an old pioneer, William 
Padgett by name, told Mr. Bullock, that 
he had attended school on that spot, and 
that the accepted tradition was that here 
is where Abe Lincoln had gone to school. 
So far as the writer knows, this is the 
first published information of the definite 
location of any of the sehools in Indiana 
attended by Lincoln. 

The reason for the decline of Jonesboro 
and the rise of Gentryville was that about 
the summer of 1830, that is, shortly after 

the Lincolns left for Illinois, 
the Rockport road was put 
through to Bloomington in 
central Indiana; this exten- 
sion carried the crossroads 
about a half mile to the east 
of the original site of old 
. Jonesboro out aeross the 
marshy valley of Pigeon 
Creek to the north. At this 
new crossroads the land 
was owned by James Gen- 
try, and here a new town 
began to spring up. The 
post office records show 
that a post office bearing 
the name of Gentrys was 
established there in March, 

1831. 

On the southwest corner 
of the crossroads William 
Jones erected a new store 

building and moved his inerchandise to 
that place. The post office records fur- 
ther show that the name of the new town 
and post office was changed to Gentrys- 
ville in 1835, and then in 1837 to Jones- 
boro, which name it bore until 1844, when 
it finally became Gentryville. With the 
coming of a railroad in later years a half 


mile south of the cross roads, the business” 


section of the town moved down near the 
railroad station. The 500 villagers now 
live in houses strung along this half mile 
of “main street’’; a paved road, a part of 


the Heminingway highway, runs through 
it. 

It is the dream of the writer that some 
day not far distant, the State of Indiana 
or some patriotic organization may take 
over the town site of the original Jones- 
boro and build a replica of the old hamlet. 
A corresponding action has been taken at 
New Salem, IIl., to which place Lincoln 
went from Indiani, and that interesting 
spot is the mecca of thousands of autoists 
every summer. 

A beautiful park has been established 
to commemorate the burial place of 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln, and a fine granite 
monument marks the location of the old 
Lineoln cabin, in the school yard of what 
is now Lincoln City, a town that sprang 
up in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century because of the diseovery of coal 
and the coming of a railroad. 

A continuous parkway from Lineoln 
City to Old Jonesboro, 214 miles away, 
would not only preserve the sacred spots 
so often traversed by Abraham Lincoln 
during the 14 years of his life in Indiana, 
but would furnish to the passing genera- 
tions a concrete picture in the reproduced 
Jonesboro, of a pioneer village of the log- 
cabin days of a great Commonwealth. 


Ys 


Another International Compact in 
Education 


By an agreement between the Univer- 
sity of San Marcos and the University of 
Paris, signed during the past month, w 
Franco-Peruvian university is established 
which looks toward helping the students 
of each country in the other, toward 
spreading a knowledge of each country 
in the other, and toward a system of 
exchange professors.—Pierre de L. Boal, 
American chargé d’ affairs ad interim, Lima, 
Peru, September 1, 1927. 


The Lincoln cabin was in what is now a school yard 
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Teachers Maintain an Exceptional 
Standard of Conduct 


Zo 9.8 OF UR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM has called 


its teachers from the body of the peo- 
“ Ae ple, and has commissioned them to 
XO dé teach the ideals of the mass as well 
as the knowledge of the more favored 
BE few. It is, therefore, in itself truly 
Ses democratic. This teaching of ideals is 
by its nature spontaneous and unstudied. And it has had to 
be sincere. The public-school teacher can not live apart; he 
can not separate his teaching from his daily walk and conver- 
sation. He lives among his pupils during school hours, and 
among them and their parents all the time. He is peculiarly 
a public character under the most searching scrutiny of 
watchful and critical eyes. His life is an open book. His 
habits are known to all. His office, like that of a minister of 
religion, demands of him an exceptional standard of conduct. 
And howrarely does a teacher fall below that standard! How 
seldom does a teacher figure in a sensational headline in a 
newspaper! It is truly remarkable, I think, that so vast an 
army of people—approximately eight hundred thousand—so 
uniformly meets its obligations, so effectively does its job, 
so decently behaves itself, as to be almost utterly inconspic- 
uous in a sensation-loving country. It implies a wealth of 
character, of tact, of patience, of quiet competence, to 
achieve such a record as that. 


—Herbert Hoover. 


Secondary Education 
of Universal Accessibility and 
Maximum Flexibility 


BELIEVE IN A SYSTEM of secondary 
Bs 9 S Os education which has universal accessi- 

bility and maximum flexibility. I be- 
1D lieve that we should put forth in this 
2g oH country all the energy we can command 
26 \_, _/ 6h i) te effort i ee the ne 

generation with the most stimulating 
SS SS SR ideas that we can offer. I believe that 
this duty will be most fully discharged by enriching the cur- 
riculum. I do not believe that the highest form of training 
is secured through mere sequential drill. I believe that it is 
possible to stimulate the minds of pupils to independent 
thinking and that such thinking is the highest achievement of 
an educational institution. I believe in local control guided 
by science. Above all, I believe in yiving the people of this 
country a clear idea of the virtues and advantages of our 
educational system. I believe that a discussion of American 
problems can be carried on in such a way that the young 
people in the schools will have a true idea of their privileges 
and opportunities and the public will be willing to support 
adequately the experiment of universal secondary education. 
(In this faith, I am confident that it is the duty of all who 
are aware of the magnitude and importance of this enter- 
prise to turn away from trivial criticism and from specula- 

tion as to possible abandonment of the present type 
of organization and to use all the energy that 
is available in bringing into the present 
system the most highly trained 
leaders that can be 
provided. 


Ss 


Charles H. Judd. 
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Eventtul Meeting of Department of Superin- 


tendence at Boston 


Secondary Education in Its Various Aspects Was the Central Theme. Address by President Lowell, of Harvard, 

Evoked Spirited Response. Influence of Nature and Nurture Upon Intelligence and Upon Achievement, as Pre- 

sented in Twenty-seventh Yearbook of National Society for the Study of Education, Was the Subject of Fruitful 
Discussions. Sectional Meetings of Unusual Excellence 


O THIS is Boston! With a back- 
S ground of historical significance 
unequaled by any other city in 
the country large enough to entertain the 
constantly growing group which attends 
the annual winter meeting; with the 
coldest wave since 1924 involving two 
days of zero weather in a week of prevail- 
ing sunshine; with more than the usual 
social attention, including that from the 
governor of the State as well as city and 
educational officials, Boston greeted the 
fifty-eighth meeting of the department of 
superintendence and allied organizations. 
The meeting passed into history in a 
dramatic final session, the first of depart- 
mental gencral programs to be devoted to 
aeronautics, with the idolized ‘‘ Lindy” as 
a speaker and for once an onlooker also 
while his mother was presented with the 
gold emblem symbolizing life membership 
in the National Education Association. 


Excellent Program Gave Substance to Meeting 


The theme of the fifty-eighth meeting 
as established in advance in an out- 
standing and carefully prepared program 
Was secondary education in all its dif- 
ferent phases, reaching upward into the 
field of higher education and downward 
into that of the elementary school. But 
a program is only a program. It does 
not make a meeting—not always, at least. 
It may give substance, but events give 
tone. Giving tone to the meeting and 
determining the trend of many a discussion 
in the general, sectional, and the equally 
significant and interesting lobby programs 
Were a few outstanding addresses and 
events. First in importance in this 
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By KATHERINE M. COOK 
Chief, Rural Education Division, Bureau of Education 


respect was President Lowell’s address 
at the Monday morning general program. 
This was perhaps the most thought- 
provoking, if not the most generally 
approved, address of the meeting. 


New President Elected Without Opposition 


Perhaps of equal interest and impor- 
tance was the presentation of the twenty- 
seventh yearbook of the national society, 
together with the discussions and criti- 
cisms during the two meetings devoted to 
it. The election without opposition of 
Superintendent Boynton to the presi- 
dency, following his spirited answer to 
President Lowell’s criticisms of the public- 
school system, was another one of the 
high spots which gave raison d’étre to 
various applications and references made 
in the course of many addresses and dis- 
cussions throughout the sessions. 

President Lowell’s subject was the 
‘Relation of secondary schools to col- 
leges.”” The following are some of the 
outstanding passages of his address: 

The cost per student in the faculty of arts and sciences 
at Harvard in 1911-12 was $183.38, and 1926-27, $305, an 
increase’ of 67 per cent, while in the same period the 
cost of salaries per pupfl in the public schools of 20 
large cities in Massachusetts had enlarged 167 per cent. 
The puhlie may well ask itself why so rapid an increase 
and whereunto it will grow. The teaching profession 
sees no necd of a limit, hut the public is likely to differ 
with that view. * * * 

Why should not secondary schools in America, as 
in England, France, and Germany, finish secondary 
education hy the time the pupils are in their nineteenth 
year, the age at which they graduate therefrom in all 
these countries? That they do not doso in this country 
is universally admitted, with the result that the colleges 
devote one or two years—usually two—to instruction 
of a secondary nature before the student is prepared 


for work of university grades. Some colleges are 
therefore proposing to divide their courses into two 


distinct parts, the first two years being frankly of second- 
ary character; and all over the country, increasingly as 
one travels westward, junior colleges are being set up 
which are not really colleges but schools for continuing 
Secondary education. * * * 

At present American youth either enters upon its 
career in life too old, or it is deprived of a couple of years 
of instruction which the young people of the same age 
enjoy in Europe. The retardation is only in small 
part due to the secondary school itself. It is in the 
main caused hy heginning the whole process of educa- 
tion too late, hy the slow progress in elementary schools, 
and hy insufficient provision for more rapid advance 
hy the pupils who are destined to go far. * * * 

Have we not neglected a little this side of the prohlem 
in our effort to push all children through the whole 
educational mill; and in doing so have we not to some 
extent unwittingly sacrificed the more intelligent to 
their own damage and that ofthe community? * * * 

One of the defects we observe in not a few candidates 
for admission to college is a dispersion of high-school 
studies over many fields, no one of which has heen pur- 
sued long enough to give a thorough grasp of the 
Suhject. * * * 

There has been an overwhelming revulsion against 
the drudgery of dull disciplinary tasks that hred dis- 
gust with school and all its mechanism. An attempt. 
has heen made to render study pleasant, but often, 
unfortunately, by making it easy. 


Incoming President Made Direct Response 


Naturally such a challenge to the su- 
perintendents of the country, the one 
group most directly responsible for exist- 
ing conditions, whatever their nature, not 
only evoked a direct reply but answering 
echoes from many speakers throughout 
succeeding meetings. Dr. Frank OD. 
Boynton, superintendent of schools of 
Ithaca, uncontested candidate for the 
presidency of the department, made the 
direct reply: 

Our American public schools are great service sta- 
tions established hy and in the interests of the publio 
for all the children of the people at a cost that is com- 


paratively negligihle when we take into consideration 
the service rendered. * * * 
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It is rather nalve for a great college president to say 
that the public schools are trying to run the whole mass 
of the population through the same mill. Theselective 
process goes on all through the school system. Not 
half of the 1 per cent of our population graduating from 
high school goes on to college. If the wrong ones are 
admitted the trouhle is with the college gatekeeper. 
President Lowell says we should graduate pupils at 16. 
The answer is that we do. Colleges have to be peti- 
tioned to accept children who are graduated so young 
that the colleges do not want them. Hesays the junior 
college is not a real college. The fact is the 300 junior 
colleges in America are a protest against the exclusion 
act of higher educational institutions. 


Referring to President Lowell’s reference 
to European schools, Superintendent 
Boynton said: 

The time will never come in this country when we 
pattern our school program on those of European 


schools. It is for-American conditions, not European, 
that we are training our pupils in public education. 


Following are a few examples from the 
many speakers who at different meetings 
and from verious points of view referred 
directly or indirectly to the cost of educa- 
tion, doubtless prompted by Doctor 
Lowell’s address: 

Dr. Fletcher Harper Swift, on Wednes- 
day morning’s general program devoted 
to the financing of public education, said 
that ‘‘no one would think we are spending 
too much money for schools who could 
visit the rural schools and see under what 
handicaps education is carried on.’’ He 
said that in one of the States of the ‘Union 
one-tenth of the teachers are receiving 
$300 a year or less. 

State Supt. Albert S. Cook, of Mary- 
land, at the same session, told the confer- 
ence that mass education is the safeguard 
of a democracy and equality of opportu- 
nity is the ideal of our democracy. He 
said there should be equality of educational 
opportunity for all children of the State; 
that is the ideal back of the equalizing 
principle in State-school support. 

“Extravagant, are we? No; econom- 
ical compared to the play boys of the col- 
leges. Inefficient? Hardly, when our 
task is to give secondary education to all 
democracy’s children. And we speak up 
boldly in justification of our labor because 
we believe that the glory of America is her 
public schools,” said James C. Bay, 
superintendent of schools, Easton, Pa. 


Yearbook Arouses Sharp Debate 


The discussions of the twenty-seventh 
yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education on Nature and Nur- 
ture resulted in two spirited sessions, the 
first taking on somewhat the aspect of a 
debate, with pointed questions coming in 
rapid-fire manner from the floor. The 
discussion for this evening centered on the 
influence of nature and nurture upon in- 
telligence. Such well-known and pro- 
ficient speakers in debate as Charles H. 
Judd, Frank N. Freeman, W. C. Bagley, 
Lewis M. Terman participated. Doctor 
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Freeman and Doctor Terman apparently 
upheld the hereditarians, Doctor Bagley 
and Doctor Judd the more ardent be- 
lievers in the possibilities of learning. 
A second session held the following 
Tuesday evening was devoted more par- 
ticularly to criticism of the content of 
the yearbook from the standpoint of 
the influence of nature and nurture upon 
achievement. 8. A. Courtis discussed 
it from the standpoint of the measure- 
ment and analysis of school achievement; 
Arthur Gates from that of observed 
results and theoretical concepts. Bird T. 
Baldwin discussed “heredity and envi- 
ronment or capacity and training’ and 
B. R. Buckingham ‘‘the meaning of small 
differences in educational procedure.” 
Part II of the yearbook, the subject of 
the evening’s program, was introduced 
by Lewis M. Terman, chairman of the 
yearbook committee. 

Echoes of the discussion were wide- 
spread during the week. Interpretations, 
of course, differed, hereditarians finding 
in the investigation substantiation for all 
their claims and beliefs, while the en- 
vironmentalists, believers in the possi- 
bilities of learning, apparently felt equally 
encouraged by the results. 

The junior college, the newest member 
of the secondary education family, re- 
ceived far more attention than on any 
previous program of the department. 


Endowment Fund for Educational Research 


The report of Supt. R. J. Condon’s 
committee on financing educational re- 
search, in which he recommended a drive 
for a million-dollar endowment fund, was 
of outstanding interest. Doctor Condon’s 
committee suggested the creation of a 
fund sufficient to produce an annual 
income of $40,000. This ‘‘should be a 
genuine cooperative undertaking by which 
the superintendents themselves, through 
sacrifice and devotion to the public wel- 
fare, undertake the raising of the fund 
through small gifts rather than large 
ones.” No paid solicitor should be em- 
ployed. The fund should be managed by 
trustees of the National Education 
Association and the work carried forward 
by committees and commissions ap- 
pointed by the executive committee of 
the department of superintendence and 
subject to their general direction. The 
report states: ‘‘ While deeply appreciative 
of the grant that has been made ($15,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation), without 
which the work of the past four years could 
not have been done, we do not believe 
we ought in the future to depend upon 
such gifts.” This attitude of the com- 
mittee will be recognized as in one sense a 
right-about face from that which in the 
past has been rather generally adopted 
in regard to research, many educators and 


research committees having felt that en- 
dowment funds so lavishly spent in gen- 
eral research and welfare work should be 
available for research in education. 


Conferences Held by Bureau of Education 


The Bureau of Education held three 
special conferences at Boston, all of which 
are reviewed elsewhere in this number. 

Sectional meetings, of which there were 
the usual number, were of unwonted excel- 
lence and value. Among the very active 
and rapidly growing allied organizations 
are the department of elementary prin- 
cipals; a new organization of elementary 
supervisors, an outgrowth of the confer- 
ence on educational method; and an 
enlarged council of women in admin- 
istration. The group discussing platoon 
schools had large and enthusiastic meet- 
ings. Rural education received more 
than the usual share of attention. One of 
the outstanding addresses on that subject 
was by Adam McMullen, Governor of 
Nebraska. 

Many delegates arrived several days in 
advance of the regular opening meeting 
on Monday, some to attend preliminary 
conferences, such as that of the American 
Association of Teachers’ Colleges, those 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, that called by the Bureau of 
Education on rural-teacher training, and 
the like. Others came early to have more 
leisure for visiting Boston and vicinity. 
“Patriotic pilgrimages”’ claimed consider- 
able time and attention of delegates. 
Wednesday afternoon a large delegation 
went to Plymouth, where a_ special 
pageant was staged in their honor. 
Lexington and Concord, Salem, the Way- 
side Inn, and the schoolhouse of Mary’s 
little lamb were drawing cards of consider- 
able importance. Devoting one full pro- 
gram to a discussion of the relationship of 
schools to aviation was an innovation. 


Some Meeting Places Hard to Reach 


Meeting places were widely scattered 
and somewhat difficult of access in many 
instances. Mechanics’ Hall is better 
suited for exhibits than for meetings in 
which carefully prepared and scholarly 
addresses are to be delivered and com- 
fortable seating as well as seeing and 
hearing is of paramount importance. 
However, excellent programs and good 
taxicab service compensated for some 
inconveniences. Hotel accomodations 
seemed ample, of a high degree of excel- 
lence. The Boston meeting was probably 
the largest held so far. 
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Physical education, which usually in- 
cludes health education, in public schools 
is required by law in 35 States. Seven- 
teen States employ a State director of 
physical education. 


“You Can Do It,” the Motto of Denver 
Opportunity School 


Practical Objective Held Out to Students is “Prepare for Your Job and Succeed in It.” 


Improved Relations Be- 


tween Employers and Employees an Achievement Credited to the School. Will Teach Anything any Student Wishes 


to Learn, Without Regard to His Age or Previous Preparation. 


‘is located near the business 
center of the city of Denver. 
It is housed in a dignified old school 
building that had been abandoned, and 
in one wing of a projected new building. 
This new wing is in striking contrast to 
the old building and shows the great 
changes in school architecture that have 
taken place in the past half century. 
The office of the principal is at present 
in the old building. As one enters this 
building he sees on the wall a large motto, 


|e OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL | 


By L. R. ALDERMAN 
Specialist in Adult Education, Bureau of Education 


“You Can Do It.” After a visit with 
the principal, Miss Emily Griffith, the 
writer was impressed with the fact that 
this motto expresses an important phase 
of the philosophy of the school. Each 
student is impressed with the idea that 
he can do it. The school is different 
from most schools in that the student 
is given in the beginning an assignment 
that he can do and that is of immediate 
importance to him. When this assign- 
ment is completed the next assignment 
is made, and so on. 


Teachers Are Chosen with Great Care 


Determining what the student should 
select as his objective is not a simple 
matter. It is at this point, perhaps, 
that Miss Griffith shows her greatest 
skill. While her complete sympathy with 
the student is most evident, the more 
effective characteristic is her ability to 
help the student select the work that is 
vital to him. The ability to do this 
comes not only from insight but from the 
genius for taking pains to discover all the 
essential elements in a case. Just as 
Luther Burbank was able to discover 


The students of Denver Opportunity School are of all ages and of many types 
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differences in plants which most people 
would not sce, so this woman is able to 
eliminate the obvious and lead the 
student to discover the things that he 
should select as his first task. 

Most students in the Denver Oppor- 
tunity School are employed or are sceking 
employment. This fact, perhaps, makes 
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the business pay and develop employees. 
Experience is showing that the surest way, 
in the long run, to make business pay is 
to develop the employec. 

The old idea of some business men 
that emplovees should be kept alert by 
a constant fear of bcing discharged is 
giving way to the more constructive idea 


One of the departments opened in the new wing 


definite sclection of immediate objectives 
easier than it otherwise would be. The 
writcr was soon impressed with the fact 
that this school is in a very real way 
an enlightened cmployment bureau. If 
the reader is inclined to assume that 
this is an unworthy aim he is asked to 
hold his judgment in abeyance until the 
end of the story. 


Aims to Fit Individuals for Employment 


The school is, of course, more than an 
employment bureau; the fitting of indi- 
viduals for successful cmployment is one 
of its most prominent aims. It is inter- 
esting that this school with such a practical 
and immediate objective as ‘Prepare 
for and suceecd on your job” should 
develop such a thirst for information 
and culture that the busy students would 
securc 48,156 books from the central 
library in one year in addition to using 
constantly the Opportunity School’s li- 
brary of 2,500 volumes. Many of the 
books read were purely cultural. This 
creation by the Denver Opportunity 
School of the desire for information and 
culture approximates what is claimed for 
Danish folk high schools. It would be 
very profitable if we were to ascertain 
what kind of schools create the keencst 
thirst for information and culture as shown 
by the reading of its. students. 

A most optimistic feature of the 
cooperation between the Denver Oppor- 
tunity School and Denver business men 
is that certain of the latter have con- 
sciously in mind two objectives—make 


of cooperation betwecn employer and 
employee because of the fact that the 
employer thinks of his plant as a part 
of the school from which the employee 
came and to which the cmployee goes from 
time to time for spccial instruction. 
Denver business men look upon the Op- 
portunity School as their school from 
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which they can get earnest employees 
and to which they can send employees 
for training. 

Miss Griffith suggests that in all cases 
school men and women will do well to 
study the employment bureaus in their 
cities, because by these agencies their 
students are measured in the wage scales 
of the time. Many students must and 
most students may depend upon their 
own earning capacity. A school system 
to serve all the children of any city should 
have in mind those who must seek em- 
ployment at an early date. Any school 
system that does not in its scheme of 
things offer information and culture to 
the employed is missing an important 
opportunity for service. 


Struggles Due to Lack of Training 


When asked how she got the idea for 
such an institution as the Opportunity 
School, Miss Griffith replied: 


Eleven years ago I was teaching an eighth grade in a 
part of Denver where the parents of my students were 
having a hard struggle to keep their children in school. 
Upon visiting the homes I found that much of the 
struggle was due to the untrained fathers, older broth- 
ers, and sisters who were the wage earners. I found 
just a little help would mean much to the family. 
After many interviews with unemployed men and 
women, with free employment bureaus, with girls and 
women, high-school boys, college-trained people, I 
found them all untrained, discouraged, and out of step 
with any kind of skilled work. 

I visioned a school in which there would be no age 
limit, no entrance requirement, no required number of 
hours, a place where a person could study the subjects 
he needed in order to fit him for life. I talked with 
educators, boards of school directors, organizations, 
luncheon clubs, women’s elubs, labor workers. Fin 
ally, it was decided to let us have a school building 
which was not in use, being too near the heart of the 
city for a regular public school but ideally situated for 
a people’s school. 


The door of the Opportunity School is often the beginning of a new life 
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When asked in what particulars her 
school differs from other public schools of 
the city, Miss Griffith said: 


No age limit for enrollment; no entrance require- 
ments; no specified length of time for completion of a 
course; only the big vital facts emph: sized in a subject; 
try to meet the immediate needs of pupils; do not 
believe in failure—in fact, do not allow failure. If a 
student falls behind he is given individual attention at 
once. We know our students. We mako a special 
effort to know the ones who seem to need us most. We 
know their home life, where they work, and their 
employers. We place thousands of students in posi- 
tions. The citizens of Denver, through their interest 
in the school, try to help build up the students we send 
to them. One of the big encouraging things that has 
happened during the last five years has been the 
changed attitude of employers toward their employees, 
and I think much of this is due to our follow-up. 

Just the other day I sent a man over 50 years of age 
to take a position as bookkeeper. Ina very short time 
the employer telephoned me that the man was snowed 
under. I told him that 1 had worked two years with 
that man and that he must not fail on his first job; that 


(2) To provide a working knowledge of many of the 
trades and industries. 

(3) To offer opportunities to men and women 
already in mechanical and industrial pursuits who have 
the ambition to become more efficient workers. 

(4) To give another chance to boys and girls who, 
for various reasons, did not fit well in the regular public 
schools. 


(5) To give people born in other countries a chance 
to learn English and also to prepare themselves for 
naturalization and citizenship, 


The writer asked Miss Griffith if she 
had any suggestions for other cities that 
might wish to establish such a school as 
the Opportunity School of Denver. She 
said: 


All cities wish to avoid waste. Chambers of com- 
merce spend long hours studying this subject. The 
old mines at Cripple Creek and other places in Colo- 
rado are gradually being worked over to find if some 
ore is left in the discarded piles of dirt and if any by- 
products may be found. 


A wing of tbe Opportunity Sehool recently opened 


I was sending a teacher down and that with the teacher’s 
help and his help we could pull him through. We not 
only got his help but the help of the whole office force, 
and the man remained. 

We make a practice of telephoning firms whose 
employces are attending our classes. Just to-day I 
called up an electric firm and asked the manager if he 
knew that one of his men had been attending our 
classes here in applied electricity for two years. He 
said, ‘‘No; I did not know it; but that man will realize 
that I have found it out when the next promotion is 
made here.” 

The personal attention given to our students is some- 
what different from that given in many schools and 
colleges. In our foreign department, for instance, each 
student carries a card which says, ‘‘The bearer of this 
card is a student of the Opportunity School and is 
worthy of your respect.’’? You can imagine what that 
Imeans to a man who has very little knowledge of our 
anguage and customs and is seeking a position.” 


When asked if she had the aims of the 
school in printed form, Miss Griffith gave 
the writer the following statement: 

(i) To provide the fundamentals of an education 


for those persons who have been deprived of school 
advantages in youth. 


No one can visit a city of any size in the United 
States without seeing the terrible waste of possibilities 
of untrained people. These people look at you on 
every corner; you meet them at every turn of the road. 
The only regret in a school of opportunity is the fact 
that one has a chance at so very few of these people 
on account of the limited spaee and equipment of the 
school. 

The Opportunity School has grown from 
the very first. Last year, from Septem- 
ber, 1926, until June, 1927, the attendance 
was 9,500. Seven thousand of the students 
were over 18 years of age. 

Great care is taken in the selection of 
teachers for this school. The professional 
requirements for teachers of academic 
subjects are the same as for the elemen- 
tary and high schools of the city. As far 
as possible, teachers are selected who 
have had expcrience which sccms to fit 
them for sympathetic understanding of 
the problems that are likely to arise 
because of the wide range of age and 
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educational desire incident to the many- 
sided purposes of the school. Instructors 
in all trade departments are men and 
women with years of successful trade 
experience. The subjects taught, grouped 
according to departments, are: 


ACADEMIC 


Elementary: Common branches, with some spe- 
cialized prevocatlonal subject. 

Secondary: Full high-school course planned with 
reference to individual need and outlook. 


INDUSTRIAL 


* 

Auto-mechanies—starting, lighting, and ignition; 
vulcanizing; baking; bricklaying and estimating for 
Same; carpentry—use of steel square; drafting—archi- 
tectural, mechanical, and use of slide rule; electricity— 
applied and in apprentice classes; welding—acetylene, 
electrical; machine-shop practice; shop mathematics; 
blueprint reading; paperhanging; landscape gardening; 
plumbing; printing; show-car writing; shoe repairing; 
beauty-parlor trade; millinery; sewing; cooking; 
dietetics for nurses. 


COMMERCIAL 


Accounting; arithmetic for business; bookkeeping; 
commercial law; use of dictaphone; English for busi- 
ness; multigraphing; office practice; use of office ma- 
chinery; salesmanship; shorthand; show-card writing; 
spelling for business; telegraphy; typewriting. 

To the school come hundreds of adult 
Americans who have learned in their 
contacts with the industrial world that 
they lack a working knowledge of the 
common branches and must be taught 
them if they are to sccure advancement 
in the business in which they are em- 
ployed. Upon enrollment these students 
are assigned to a room that resembles 
an ungraded country school. From here 
they are assigned to the rooms for in- 
struction fitting their specific needs, and 
their individual programs are worked 
out through skillful guidance. 

There are also classes to which adults 
unable to speak the English language 
may come, both day and evening, for 
instruction. For these classes the teach- 
ers have made special preparation con- 
cerning the best methods of teaching 
adult foreigners, not only English but all 

hat pertains to becoming good citizens of 

America. The naturalization classes for 
foreigners desiring to take out citizenship 
papers are always crowded. These po- 
tential citizens learn not only of formal 
matters which pertain to the govern- 
ment of city, State, and Nation, but how 
to fit into their community life. 

The classes for boys and girls in the 
clementary grades who do not fit into the 
regular school form a very important part 
of the program of the institution. 

The Opportunity School also has an 
accredited high-school department, and 
students may receive, upon completion of 
the prescribed courses, the regular Denver 
high-school diploma. In the main this 
department sccks to help mature students 
who failed to secure high-school] education 


earlier in life. Some of the students come 
(Continued on page 149.) 
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Council of State Superintendents 
Discusses National Problems 


Interrelation of State Departments of Education with Bureau of Education Occupies One 


Whole Session. 


Council Will Meet in Washington. 


Research Upon a National Scale 


Concerning Supply of Teachers and Sources of Revenue 


ment of superintendence of con- 

stantly ‘increasing importance is 
that of the National Council of State Super- 
intendents and Commissioners of Educa- 
tion. Six regular sessions were held by the 
councilat Boston, most of them at the de- 
partment of education offices in the state- 
house. Aunique feature of the social pro- 
gram prepared for the entertainment of the 
council took place on Saturday preceding 
the regular meetings. Thesuperintendents 
and commissioners met in the senate 
chamber of the historic Massachusetts 
statehouse—open for the first time to 
other than senators or scnatorial groups for 
such a purpose. From the senate cham- 
ber the council proceeded to the statehouse 
grounds, where the United States Com- 
missioner of Education placed a wreath 
at the base of the statue of Horace Mann, 
which stands, as the world of educators 
knows with a degree of pride, at one side 
of the entrance to the statehouse. 


Commissioner Smith “ Calls the Roll” 


Luncheon was served later at the Way- 
side Inn, and a visit was made to the 
restored schoolhouse famous as the setting 
of the story of Mary’s Little Lamb. Here 
the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, introduced by the commissioner of 
education for Massachusetts, Dr. Payson 
Smith, ‘‘opened school,’”’ and in the man- 
ner of the best school tradition called the 
roll of chief State school officers of the 
several States. ‘ 

Among the topics of special importance, 
or attracting greatest interest, discussed 
at the meetings were supervision of State 
expenditures for education and interrela- 
tion of the State departments of educa- 
tion and the United States Bureau of 
Education. The whole of one session was 
given to the discussion of the latter topic, 
the presentation being made by the Com- 
missioner of Education. Considerable 
sentiment has been developing for some 
years in favor of a meeting of the national 
council, in addition to that held in con- 
junction with the department of superin- 
tendence, during which full consideration 
could be given to topics of immediate 
interest to members of the council, and 
especially to those topics concerned with 
cooperative relations between the State 
departments of education and the United 
States Bureau of Education. This senti- 
ment culminated at Boston in the deci- 
sion of the council to meet in Washington 


A MONG the sections of the depart- 


at a time to be designated later by a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose. The 
Commissioner of Education was invited 
to assist with the preparation of a pro- 
gram and other details of the conference. 

In requesting an expression of prefer- 
ence as to significant topics for discussion 
at such a conference the Commissioner of 
Education set forth a number of prob- 
lems for consideration. 
complete and accurate educational sta- 
tistics is among {he most peitinent prob- 
lems concerning which concerted action of 
State departments of education and the 
Bureau of Education is essential. The 
Bureau of Education is the only organiza- 
tion which has for a period of years col- 
lected, published, and disseminated infor- 
mation concerning the educational situa- 
tion in the United States. This has been 
possible through voluntary cooperation on 
the part of State departments of educa- 
tion. The value of this service is gen- 
erally recognized. As the significance of 
statistical information is becoming better 
understood and more widely appreciated 
this service increases in value and im- 
portance. Many State departments of 
education, are relatively understaffed so 
far as an expert statistical corps is con- 
cerned. The demands for educational 
statistics are becoming greater and the 
typé of statistics collected more compli- 
cated, 


State Deparimenis Might Collect Statistics 


That representatives of the Bureau of 
Education and of the State departments 
could profitably devote considerable time 
to consideration of means of securing 
more correct and more complete country- 
wide data was a suggestion to which the 
council was apparently agreed. It is de- 
sirable that all statistics be collected 
through State departments of education. 
At the present time this procedure is im- 
practicable, since some States collect from 
administrative subdivisions within their 
States the type of data collected by the 
Bureau of Education and others do not. 
It is therefore essential for the Bureau of 
Education to collect from administrative 
subdivisions in all States in order to se- 
cure uniformity, even though duplication 
necessarily follows. It might be desir- 
able that the type of reports be changed 
if agreement could be made among all 
the States on the type most essential and 
valuable. 


The collection of’ 


Another significant problem for con- 
sideration suggested by the commissioner 
concerned a plan by which State depart- 
ments of education and the Bureau of 
Education may be articulated in the 
function of acting as a clearing house of 
information. Such an articulation would 
undoubtedly avoid many existing dupli- 
cations and misinterpretations as to 
administrative organization and practice. 

There are apparently a number of 
problems in research in which the Bureau 
of Education and State departments of 
education are mutually interested which 
should be studied on a national scale. 
Three ways were suggested of carrying on 
such studies: (1) Securing a grant from 
one of the several foundations which 
might be interested; (2) asking certain 
selected individuals intcrested in philan- 
thropic investigations for specific appro- 
priations; (3) an investigation made by 
the Bureau of Education under special 
congressional appropriation for the 
purpose. _ 


Study of Finance is Desirable 


A number of studies which the State 
superintendents felt most desirable to be 
made were discussed. The factors in- 
volved in training an adcquate supply of 
teachers and the possibility of a study of 
financing schools which would result in a 
constructive plan of procedure for the 
future were among those which received 
the most attention. The council appar- 
ently feels that there is at present little 
guidance in the matter of adequate 
sourcés and effective methods of school 
support. Studies now available, while 
setting forth detailed facts, have not 
resulted in outlining a- constructive line 
of procedure for the future action. We 
should know more about sources of sup- 
port and about methods of distribution 
which are equitable and based on scien- 
tific principles, and similar significant 
problems. As a result of the threshing 
out of these questions the council ap- 
pointed a committee to come to Washing- 
ton early in the spring to discuss with the 
commissioner in detail definite plans for 
the conference to be held in Washington, 
probably in December. Superintendent 
Allen, of North Carolina, newly elected 
president of the council, will act as chair- 
man of the committee. It is belicved 
that this action on the part of the Council 
of State Superintendents and Commis- 
sioners of Education is a very significant 
step in educational progress. 
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Hot lunches at noon are served in 2,286 
schools in the State of New York, accord- 
ing to a report of the State supervisor of 
nutrition. 


A Comparison of Standards for Secondary 
Schools of Regional Associations 


By E. D. GRIZZELL 


Chairman, Commission on Secondary Schools, Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland 


HE New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
was organized in 1885. Al- 
though it is the oldest of the five regional 
associations, it is the only one that has 
not established standards for secondary 
schools and higher institutions. The 
North Central Association was the first 
to formulate such standards. These 
standards, established in 1905 and modi- 
fied from time to time, have influenced 
to a large extent the standards established 
by the associations in the Southern, North- 
west, and Middle States. 


Great Similarity in Features and Relationships 


In comparing the standards for second- 
ary schools of these four associations it is 
apparent that there is great similarity in 
features and relationships. There are, 
however, important differences which 
should not be overlooked. The features 
and relationships, concerning which stand- 
ards have been established by one or more 
of the associations, are: (1) Requirements 
for graduation; (2) instruction and spirit; 
(3) minimum number of teachers; (4) 
qualifications of teachers; (5) salary 
schedule; (6) teaching load; (7) program 
of studies; (8) buildings, equipment, etc.; 
(9) laboratory facilities; (10) library facil- 
ities; (11) records; (12) pupil load; (13) 
annual report; and (14) term of accredit- 
ment. The last two features are not 
really matters of a professional nature 
and should probably be considered as 
regulations governing the accrediting 
procedures. 


Ten Items Common to Four Associations 


The accompanying table presents the 
essential details concerning the 14 fea- 
tures and relationships considered in the 
standards of the four associations. Of the 
first 10 all are common to the four sets 
of standards, except that the program of 
studies is treated indirectly or by impli- 
cation in the standards of the Northwest 
and Southern Associations, and the salary 
schedule is not mentioned in the standards 
of the Northwest Association. In addi- 
tion to these 10 items, the North Central 
and Northwest Associations have stand- 
ards for records and pupil load. . These 


matters should be considered sufficiently 
a 

Publication sponsored by the National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Education, J. B. Edmonson, 
ehairman, 


important to be included in the standards 
of the Middle States and Southern 
Associations. 


Similarities in Standards 


There is close similarity in standards 
relating to requirements for graduation, 
instruction and spirit, tcaching load, 
buildings and equipment, laboratory and 
library facilities, records, and pupil load. 
The slight differences in these standards 
are not significant except in the following 
instances: The North Central and North- 
west Associations provide definitely for 
the three-year senior high school, as well 
as for the regular four-year high school. 
The Southern Association requires 16 
units for graduation, instead of the 15- 
unit requirement for the four-year high 
school common in the other associations. 
The standard relating to instruction and 
spirit is almost identical in the four asso- 
ciations, except that the North Central 
Association includes community coopera- 
tion, and the Middle States and Southern 
Associations consider success of graduates 
in college as important criteria. The 
standard for teaching load is practically 
identical in the four associations, except 
that the Northwest Association permits 
@ maximum daily pa meee ond per 
teacher of 160 ingféad of 150;) and the 
North Central Assoctsti ions only 
five periods as a daily teaching load; 
while all the others specify six periods as 
a maximum with five periods as the rec- 
ommended standard load. The standard 
for buildings and equipment is practically 
identical in all but the Middle States, in 
which the statement of the standard is less 
detailed and specific. The standard for 
laboratory and library facilities varies 
slightly in detail. The North Central 
Association requires an annual inventory 
of laboratory equipment and a classified 
and catalogued library; the Southern Asso- 
ciation requires a library of 500 volumes, 
exclusive of duplicates and Government 
publications. The North Central and 
Northwest Associations have identical 
standards for records, and their standards 
for pupil load are somewhat similar though 
stated differently. 


Significant Differences in Standards 


The chief differences in standards relate 
to minimum number of teachers, quali- 
fications of teachers, salary schedule, and 
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program of studies. In the case of the 
minimum number of teachers no two 
standards arc alike. The standard of the 
Middle States is the lowest and that of 
the North Central Association the highest. 
The standards for qualifications of teach- 
ers differ considerably in all the associa- 
tions, the standard of the Middle States 
being the lowest and that of the North 
Central the highest. Professional training 
is required in all but the Middle States, 
in which experience may be substituted. 


Academic Teachers Must Hold Degrees 


Another significant difference in stand- 
ards is the requirement in the Middle 
States and Southern Associations provid- 
ing that three-fourths of all teachers of ac- 
ademic subjects shall hold college degrees, 
while the North Central and Northwest 
Associations require all teachers to hold 
degrees. The North Central standard 
further specifies that teachers of academic 
subjects shall be assigned to teach in the 
field of their major or minor specializa- 
tion. The standards concerning pro- 
fessional training of teachers of academic 
subjects are slightly different, the North 
Central and Northwest Associations re- 
quiring 15 semester hours and the South- 
ern Association 12 semester hours. The 
standard relating to salary schedule is 
extremely indefinite in the Middle States 
and North Central Association. The 
Southern Association specifies a definite 
minimum salary for teachers; the North- 
west Association ignores the matter 
entirely. The standard relating to pro- 
gram of studies varies considerably in 
detail. The North Central Association is 
quite specific as to the number of units in 
academic subjects to be offered. The 
standard of the Middle States merely 
indicates the scope of the program; and 
the Northwest and Southern Associa- 
tions have no standard dealing specifi- 
cally with the program of studies. 


Suggestions for Improvement of Standards 


The existing standards need clarifying. 
The North Central Association has 
adopted a procedure which is a step in 
theright direction. In their recent revision 
of standards an attempt is made to 
separate the recommendations from the 
standards. Likewise policies and regula- 
tions have been stated separately. Inter- 
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pretations of standards are needed also 
in order that there may be no doubt 
as to the meaning and application of 
standards. 

There is great necd for research to 
determine the validity of certain existing 
standards. For example, the standards 
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penditures for secondary education, stu- 
dent activities, and a score of other 
significant features and _ relationships. 
The necessity for careful research is 
apparent if standardization in secondary 
education is to serve as a means of pro- 
moting sound progress. 


for teaching load are being questioned in 
some quarters. A matter of such impor- 
_tance should not be dismissed with a 
mere gesture. Standards for laboratory 
and library should be defined more clearly. 
There should be adequate standards for 
school records, pupil load, salaries, ex- 


Features and relationships considered in standards of four regional associations 


Middle States and Maryland | North Central Northwest Southern States 
3 ls 3 3 
ae Features, etc. a= Features, etc. az Features, ete. Be Features, etc. 
+ ee 3 Pee) Pew) 
a n n n 
es » = es 
1] 1. REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION | 4. 1, REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 4 _ I. REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION | (a) | 1. RECUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 

(1) Completion of 4-year course of 15 (1) Completion of 4-year course of 15 | (1) Completion of 4-year course of 15 (1) Completion of 4-year course of 16 
units, 120 hours each. units, 120 hours each. | units, 120 hours each. units. A unit is approximately 44 

(2) Recitation period, 40 minutes. (2) Completion of 3-year course of 11 (2) Completion of 3-year course of 11 of a year’s work of 20 periods per 

(8) School year, 36 weeks (variation !  wumnits, 120 hours each. units, 120 hours each. week. 
from length of school year inust | (3) Recitation period, 40 minutes. | (3) School year, 36 weeks. (2) 2 hours manual training or labora- 
be justified). (4) School year, 36 weeks. | (4) 2 hours manual training or lab- tory work, equivalent to 1 hour 

(4) 2 hours of shop, laboratory, and (5) 2 hours of shop and laboratory, oratory work, equivalent to 1 hour classroom work, 
study hall, equivalent to 1 hour equivalent to 1 hour of regular classroom work. 
regular class work. | class work, 

2. INSTRUCTION AND SPIRIT 5 2. INSTRUCTION AND SPIRIT Be 2. INSTRUCTION AND SPIRIT 2. INSTRUCTION AND SPIRIT 

Efficiency of instruction. (1) Efficiency of instruction. | (School atmosphere) (f) | (1) Efficiency of instruction. 

2) Acquired habits of thought and (2) Acquired habits of thought and | (g) | (2) Acquired habits of thought and 
study. study. (1) Efficiency of instruction. speech. 

(3) Intellectual and moral level # (3) Intellectual and moral level of (2) Acquired habits of thought and (8) Intellectual and moral tone, 
school. (Determined by inspec- school. study. (Determined by inspection and 
tion or by achievement of grad- (4) Cooperative attitude of com- (3) Intellectual and moral tone. record of students in college.) 
uates in higher institutions.) eer (Determined by inspec- (Determined by inspection.) 

ion. 

3, MINIMUM NUMBER OF TEACHERS 10 | 3. MINIMUM NUMBER OF TEACHERS| 6: 3. MINIMUM NUMBER OF TEACHERS | (g)| 3. MINIMUM NUMBER OF TEACHERS 

(1) Equivalent of full teaching time (1) 5 full-time teachers of academic | (1) 4 teachers of academic subjects, (1) 4 teachers giving full time to high- 
of 3 teachers of academic subjects. subjects (this requirement has been exclusive of superintendent. school instruction. 

(2) Teachers of vocational subjects modified slightly). (2) Teachers of vocational subjects (2) Teachers for vocational subjects 
if offered. (2) Sufficient number of qualified adequate to care for instruction. if local conditions warrant. Num- 

teachers to care adequately for all | ber must be adequate. 
instruction offered. | 
4, QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS ti 4, QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 7 4. QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS (b) 4. QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 

(1) Three-fourths of teachers of ac- (1) All teachers and supervisors of (1) All teachers of academic subjects, | () 75 per cent of teachers of academic 
ademic subjects, 4-year degree academic subjects, training equiv- graduation from approved college subjects including principal and 
from approved higher institution. alent to graduation from approved or university. teachers of agriculture and home 

(2) Other teachers, successful teach- college (not retroactive). (2) Professional training of teachers | economics, bachelor’s degree from 
ing experience, (2) Professional training of teachers of academic subjects, 15 semester approved higher institution. 

(8) Professional training or success- and supervisors of academic sub- hours. (Variation to extent of 20 (2) All beginning teachers and prin- 
ful teaching experience. jects, 15 semester hours (not retro- per cent allowed to new schools cipals shall have 12 semester hours’ 

active). under certain conditions.) work in education. 
4 5. SALARY SCHEDULE 6 5. SALARY SCHEDULE | 5. SALARY 8CHEDULE (k) 5, SALARY SCHEDULE 

(2) Salary schedule sufficient to (1) Salary schedule sufficient to No mention of salaries. (1) Minimum salary of $1,000 for 
secure teachers with qualifica- command and retain teachers with teachers. 
tions required. qualifications required. (Inter- 

pretation a responsibility of State 
committee.) 
5 6. TEACHING LOAD 8 6. TEACHING LOAD 8 6, TEACHING LOAD (c) 6, TEACHING LOAD 
6 | (1) 5 daily periods of classroom in- | a 5 daily periods of (1) 5 daily periods of classroom in- | (i) | (1) 6 daily periods of classroom in- 
struction (maximum, 6 periods). etion: SSS struction (6 periods a maximum), struction, maximum, 

(2) Daily teaching load, 150-pupil (ay Daily teaching load, see GS (2) Daily teaching load, 150-pupil (2) Weekly teaching load, 750-pupil 
periods per teacher. (Deviation | riods per teacher. periods per teacher (160-pupil | periods per teacher, maximum. 
must be justified under standard | 3) ‘Pupilteacher ratio,\25 t periods a maximum). (8) Pupil-teacher ratio, 30 to 1, maxi- 
2, instruction and spirit.) | 1, a maxi um). “(a ‘dministrative (3): Pupil-teacher ratio, 25 to 1 (30 mum. (A school is definitely re- 

(3) Pupil-teacher ratio, 30 to 1, max- | and other’professional members of to 1, maximum). (Administra- jected if pupil-teacher ratio is 
imum. | staff to be counted for such part of tive and other professional mem- violated.) 

their time as is devoted to the bers of the staff may be counted 
Management of the high school. for such part of their time as is 
Clerks may be counted for half devoted to the management of the 
time.) high school.) 
7 7. PROGRAM OF STUDIES 10 7. PROGRAM OF STUDIES (6) | 7. PROGRAM OF STUDIES 7. PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

(1) English, mathematics, foreign (1) 3 units in English, 2 units in (1) Academic subjects implied. fey (1) Academic subjects implied. 
languages, social and natural sci- social science, 1 unit in biological (2) Vocational subjects where feas- [(g)] (2) Vocational subjects if local con- 
ences, practical and fine arts, science or general science, 1 unit in ible. (There is no standard deal- ditions warrant. (There is no 
physical education. — physical education or health ing with program of studies spe- standard dealing specifically with 

(2) Vocational subjects if local con- (with or without credit) required cifically.) program of studies.) 
ditions permit. of all students in 4-year high 

school. 
(2) Vocational subjects where local 
conditions render introduction 
feasible. 
8. BUILDINGS, EQUIPMENT, ETC. 1 8. BUILDINGS, EQUIPMENT, ETC. 1 8, BUILDINGS, EQUIPMENT, ETC. | (e) 8. BUILDINGS, EQUIPMENT, ETC. 

(1) Location, construction, and (1) Location, construction, light- (1) Location, construction, light- (1) Location, construction, light- 
care, such as to insure hygienic ing, heating, ventilation, lava- ing, heating, ventilation, lava- ing, heating, ventilation, lava- 
conditions for pupils and teachers. tories, corridors, closets, water tories, corridors, closets, water tories, corridors, water supply, 

supply, school furniture, appa- supply, school furniture, appa- school furniture, apparatus, meth- 

ratus, methods of cleaning such ratus, methods of cleaning such ods of cleaning such as to insure 

| | as to insure hygienic conditions as to insure hygienic conditions hygienic conditions for pupils and 
| for pupils and teachers. for pupils and teachers. teachers. 
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Features and relationships considered in standards of four regional associations—Continued 


(2) Students ranking In upper 25 
per cent may be allowed to carry 


normal load explanation must be 
given. 


Middle States and Maryland North Central Northwest Southern States 
3 % 3] 
i) 
5 Features, etc. 83 Features, etc. ay Features, etc. as Features, ete. 
» n mn n | 
9. LABORATORY FACILITIES 2 9. LABORATORY FACILITIES 2 9. LABORATORY FACILITIES (d) } 9, LABORATORY FACILITIES 
: a) 
(1) Adequate to the needs of in- (1) Adequate to the needs of in- (1) Adequate to necds“of instruc- |(1) Adequate to needs of instruc- 
_ Sstruction in subjects taught. struction in all courses offered. tion in subjects taught. tion in courses taught. 
| (2) Annual inventory should be 
| made of all laboratory and shop / 
; equipment. 
10, LIBRARY FACILITIES 2 10. LIBRARY FACILITIES 2 10. LIBRARY FACILITIES (d) 10. LIBRARY FACILITIES 
(1) Adequate to the needs of in- (1) Adequate to the needs of in- (1) Adequate to needs of instruc- (1) Adequate to needs of instruc- 
struction in subjects taught. struction in all courses offered. tion in subjects taught. tion in courses taught. 
(2) Library shall be classified and (2) 500 volumes, exclusive of dupli- 
catalogued. cates and Government publica- 
tions. 
11. RECORDS 3 11. RECORDS 8 11. RECORDS 11. RECORDS 
No standard. (1) Accurate and complete records (1) Up-to-date records of attendance No standard. 
of attendance and _ scholarship, and scholarship, accurately kept 
convenient for use and safely pre- and safely preserved. 
served. 
12, PUPIL LOAD | 9 12, PUPIL LOAD 9 12, PUPIL LOAD 12, PUPIL LOAD 
No standard. (1) 4 unit courses or the equivalent (1) 4unitsa year, exclusive of music, No standard. 
In fractional unit courses, normal drawing, physical training, type 
load for credit toward graduation writIng, and student activities. | 
for average or medlum students. (2) If 15 per cent of pupils exceed the 


more than 4 units for credit. 


(Variatlon from this standard 
must be explained to State com- 


mittee.) 


| 
| 


“You Can Do It,” the Motto of Denver Opportunity 


(h) 13. ANNUAL REPORT 

(1) Annual report required, must be 
filled out and placed on file with 
inspector. 

| (2) Schools having 12 teachers make 

! complete report every 3 years on 

| teachers and report annually any 
changes in teachers. 


| 
(j) 14, TERM OF ACCREDITMENT 


| (1) 1 year. 


School 


(Continued from page 145.) 


for professional and others for cultural 
reasons. For example, among those en- 
rolled may be found the following: Men 
in electrical and engineering courses 
whose need is great for high-school 
mathematics; women who must have the 
required high-school education before 
beginning training for the nursing pro- 
fession; high-school graduates reviewing 
subjects for examination before entering 
college; many employed persons who 
aspire to some profession which requires 
high-school education and who are doing 
intensive work in the school outside of 
business hours; men and women in the 
workaday world who feel that they can 
increase their earning capacity by supple- 
mentary study; parents (may their num- 
ber increase) who wish to be better 
companions to their children and better 
guides for them in their school work. 
Commercial classes are arranged to 
meet the needs of all types of students, 
and individual instruction is provided 
when necessary. This department has 
received impetus through the cooperation 
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of business and professional firms of 
Denver. 

In the beginning announcements that 
classes would be started upon request 
were inserted in employees’ pay envelopes. 
The first class organized was for a large 
group of employed stenographers who 
realized their lack of the fundamentals of 
a business education—spelling, English, 
vocabulary. At present the commercial 
department offers a complete business 
course, including a working knowledge of 
office equipment found in up-to-date 
places of business. 

Trade classes for men and women are 
available at the Opportunity School dur- 
ing both the day and evening. In the 
classes for men the day students are those 
who are learning the trade or those who 
have been laid off for a few weeks and are 
improving their time by study, the night 
classes being composed, for the most part 
of men who are studying trades allied to 
their daily jobs. 

Into the classes for women are admitted 
only those who are definitely planning to 


enter a special trade. Not only is the 
trade taught but all the possibilities of the 
trade, business training necessary to suc- 
ceed, and so on. If a woman of limited 
means.gpens a millinery shop, the students 
cooperate in planning for the opening day, 
hats being made, and every other possible 
assistance being given by the school. ~ 

The question one has in mind after see- 
ing what this school offers is, What is the 
cost? Here is what the Denver Board of 
Education says of the cost: 


In order to estimate the cost of such a school in terms 
of average daily attendance, when compared with other 
schools whose educational costs are computed on this 
basis, it may be stated that 9,343 pupils were enrolled 
during 1925-26 for an average of 2.28 hours per day. 
This is less than one-half of a school day, or 45.6 per 
cent ofa five-hour day and 38 per cent of a six-hour day.. 
The average daily attendance on the 2.28 hours a day 
basis was 3,450, which on the five-hour basis would be 
reduced to 1,573 pupils. The total cost of operating the 
school during 1925-26 was $168,487.88 and the cost per 
pupil, based upon 1,573 pupils for a five-hour day, was 
$107.11. The cost per pupil recitation hour was $0.113 


As one passes through the building of 
the Opportunity School he sees well- 
equipped shops for the training of machin- 
ists, garage men, vulcanizers, welders, 
bricklayers, printers, bakers, electricians 
plumbers, railway engineers, and firemen. 
For the instruction of the two last-named 
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Typical Reactions to President 
Lowell’s Address 

HEY were comfortably talking shop 
after dinner at a schoolmen’s club. 
Several of them had just returned from 
Boston and they were bubbling over with 
the address that President A. Lawrence 
Lowell made before the department of 
superintendence. They discussed it with- 
out rancor and their comments were 
marked by respect for the distinguished 
speaker and by recognition of his sincerity 
and constructive purpose. None denied 
the ability of the presentation nor the 
substantial truth of the basic statements 
of the address, although it was held that 
some of the conclusions and implications 

failed to consider all the essential facts. 
The elementary principal had heard the 
address and had been struck by the care 
with which the speaker had explained the 
increase of 67 per cent in the cost per 
student for salaries at Harvard, although 
the increase of 167 per cent in the cost 
per pupil of elementary schools for sala- 
ries in 20 Massachusetts cities was stated 
without a word of the attending cir- 
cumstances. The large percentage of 
increase in salaries probably came from 
uuduly small payments at the carlier 
period rather than unduly large payments 
at the later period, he suggested. ‘‘ Higher 
qualifications are now demanded of teach- 
crs, and higher salaries are the necessary 
concomitant. In the past teachers have 
been absurdly underpaid, anyway. New 
subjects have been introduced in response 


to popular demand which require spe-- 


cialists at higher salaries. And the exces- 
sive numbers of children assigned to a 
teacher have been reduced to more 
resonable limits. All these things mean 
greater per capita costs which are wholly 
justifiable.” So spoke the elementary- 
school principal. 

The high-school principal referred to the 
“constant tendency to introduce new 
subjects good in themselves, which crowd 
out, not from the list of subjects taught 
but from the studies of the individual, 
things of a larger educational value.” 
The multiplicity of new subjects was 
freely admitted, and equally freely was 
it admitted that undesirable conditions 
have arisen which have not been fully 
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met. ‘But this is not a problem of the 
high school alone. The complexity of 
modern civilization and the enormous 
growth in the body of available knowl- 
edge have caused unprecedented expan- 
sion in the number of courses which the 
colleges must offer, and have almost 
overwhelmed the professional schools, 
especially the medical schools. No class 
of schools has yet solved these problems 
and the secondary school is in no worse 
position than the rest,’? quoth the high- 
school principal. 

“‘Similarly,’’ he asserted, ‘‘aversion to 
dull disciplinary tasks is not peculiar to 
the high school. When the colleges 
find a way to produce the same zest in 
the drudgery of classroom exercises that 
the students show in their sports the 
high schools will follow with alacrity. 
But the whole tendency of present-day 
life is to make things pleasant—and 
easy—if possible. Leniency and _ not 
sevcrity marks the attitude of parents 
toward their children; teachers of cvery 
degree are no longer taskmasters but 
companions and guides; employers exert 
themselves to provide safe and pleasant 
conditions of employment; the great 
motive of industrial progress is to find 
an easier way to do things. Shall the 
high school be asked to mainisin an 
atmosphere at variance with the atmos- 
phere of the world about it? Have not 
high-school nen always been in full agree- 
ment and sympathy with the colleges in 
the effort to cultivate in their students 
a greater sense of responsibility for their 
own education?’ And the high-school 
principal heard no word of dissent. 

Finally the question of earlier gradua- 
tion arose. Little opposition was shown 
to President Lowell’s wish to send men 
earlier into productive activity, though 
differences of opinion were expressed as 
to ways and means. At last the inter- 
locutor propounded this query: ‘‘If a boy 
has shown substantial character, high 
I. Q., good habits of study, ranking in the 
best quarter of his class, could not that 
boy do the work of the freshman class in 
college after three years in the high 
school?” The reply of the high-school 
history teacher was prompt and emphatic: 
“He could if it depended on my subject. 
My fourth-year course is a college course, 
and the teachers are better trained than 
those usually assigned to college fresh- 
men.” This attitude was disclaimed by 
the visiting high-school principal, who said 
earnestly: ‘‘I am principal of a high 
school; we do high-school work only, and 
our boys need all the four years to prepare 
for college.” 

The assistant superintendent was 
strongly of the opinion that such a boy 
could easily enter college if his courses 
were intelligently chosen. ‘ Naturally 
if we should undertake to send students to 
college after three years in the high 
school,” he said, ‘‘we should arrange the 


curriculum accordingly. But bright chil- 
dren frequently skip a grade in the ele- 
mentary school and soon catch up and 
maintain themselves in the higher grade. 
To skip a high-school grade would be 
more difficult, to be sure, but not beyond 
the powers of the boy described. It is 
our regular practice to expedite the pas- 
sage of bright children through tlic 
grades, usually by skipping a half grade 
at a time; and a considerable proportion of 
the pupils pass through the eight grades 
in seven, six, or even five ycars.”’ 

At this juncture the dean of the Uni- 
versity School of Education dryly re- 
marked: ‘“‘That boy could do freshman 
work. No doubt of it. But you must 
not let the registrar find out that he is 
trying it.” 

The sequel came a few days later. 
The interlocutor put to the registrar the 
same question he had put to the group at 
the club. The answer came without hesi- 
tation: ‘Certainly he could do college 
work; but do not tell Dean X and the pro- 
fessors about it, or they’ll flunk him pron- 
to.’ Moral: Our opinion of the opinion 
of others has something to do with our 
maintenance of standards. 


Catholic High Schools Show Rapid 
Growth 


Enrollment in private high schools and 
academies in the United States increased 
from 94,931 students (47,534 boys and 
47,397 girls) in 1,632 schools during 1890 
to 248,076 students (114,617 boys and 
133,459 girls) in 2,350 schools during 
1926, as shown by statistics of private 
schools and academies compiled by the 
United States Bureau of Education, 
division of statistics, Frank M. Phillips, 
chief, and published by the bureau as 
Bulletin No. 31, 1927. 

The number of denominational schools 
reporting increased from 910 schools 
with an enrollment of 52,441 students in 
1895 to 1,703 schools with an enrollment 
of 185,641 students in 1926. The extent 
to which public schools are supplanting 
denominational academies of Protestant 
denominations is indicated by the fact that , 
nearly every Protestant denomination re- 
ported a decrease during the period 1895- 
1926 in either the number of schools or the 
the number of students enrolled. or in both. 
Roman Catholic schools showed an in- 
crease during the period 1895-1926 in both 
the number of schools and enrollment, ex- 
panding from 280 schools with an enroll- 
ment of 12,777 in 1895 to 1,196 schools 
with an enrollment of 131,436 students in 
in 1926. Seventh Day Adventist schools 
increased from 20 in 1915 with an enroll- 
ment of 1,834 to 31 schools with an 
enrollment of 2,979 students in 1926. 
Methodist Episcopal schools were 60, with 
5,958 students in 1895, and 64 with 9,009 
students in 1926, 
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Conference on Professional Training of 


Rural Teachers 


Rural Schools Suffer from Chaotic Condition in Teacher Training. Curriculum Ma- 
terials, Organization, and Management of Rural Schools Offer Specific Problems. Basic 
Materials of Study Substantially Similar for All Groups 


By KATHERINE M. COOK 
Chief, Division of Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


MONG the important meetings 
A held in connection with the de- 
partment of superintendence was 
a conference called by the Commissioner 
of Education on the professional prepa- 
ration of tcachers for rural schools. It 
was held at the Hotel Lenox Saturday 
norning and aftcrnoon, February 25. 
Approximately 150 persons registered in 
attendance, representing 30 different 
States, practically all of whom were 
directly engaged in the preparation of 
teachers for rural-school positions. The 
conference was distinctive in its devotion 
to a limnited phase of the teacher-training 
field and in the fact that contributions 
were confined almost exclusively to re- 
ports of experimentation or research. 

The. first session of the conference was 
opened by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, who explained briefly 
the position of the bureau in calling con- 
ferences and outlined the purposes of this 
particular conference. It is the policy of 
the Bureau of Education specifically to 
avoid multiplicity of conferences. Con- 
ferences are called only on special request 
of particular groups interested when prob- 
lems of a special nature immediately vital 
to educational progress have apparently 
been overlooked or neglected and when 
the tine seems ripe for a concentrated and 
scicutific attack upon such problems. 


Chaotic Conditions Affect Rural Schools 


The whole matter of teacher training 
and teacher placement with suitable 
curricula for specialized fields is in a 
chaotic condition at the present time. 
From this situation the rural schools 
suffer most. The problem is acute be- 
cause we can not proceed further toward 
better schools in rural communities until 
better teachers, properly and specifically 
trained for this field of work, are available. 
Before this situation can be adequately 
attacked we need to know more about 
the number and types of teaching posi- 
tions for which special preparation is 
necessary, the kind of curricula adapted 
to prepare teachers for each type; we 
need a full knowledge of the number and 
kind of annual replacements on a state- 
wide scale and consistent and intelligent 
coordination between placement and 
training agencies as well as between iu- 


service and’ pre-service training. This 
conference was called because the time 
seemed ripe to attack a number of these 
problems through such a program as will 
be presented setting forth the best infor- 
mation available on the various topics 
set up for discussion. Commissioner 
Tigert then introduced Mr. Ernest Burn- 
ham, from the Western State Teacliers’ 
College, Kalainazoo, Mich., to preside 
during the morning program, and Miss 
Mabel Carney, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, as presiding officer 
of the afternoon session. 


Constructing Curricula for Rural Teachers 


The first speaker on the program was 
William 8. Gray, dean of the School of 
Education of the University of Chicago, 
who prescnted a scholarly paper on the 
use of activity analyses in constructing 
curricula for rural teachers. Doctor Gray 
said in part: 

The crucial step in the construction of curricula for 
rural teachers involves selection of appropriate mate- 
rials. No onein the past has known precisely what the 
most valuable content is considering the full range of 
duties of the different types of teachers; and which of 
the duties are most frequent, most difficult to learn; 
and most important. Distinct progress in the selection 
of curriculum inaterials for rural teachers followed the 
adoption of the principle of differentiation. This 
prinejple iniplies that the problems which teachers 
encounter in different types of schools vary. It is 
ohvious, for example, that the subject-matter demands 
upon rural elementary teachers are radically different 
from those made on first-grade teachers in city schools, 
or science teachers in high schools, and that the prob- 
lems of classroom organization and management in a 
rural school differ radically from those in a large, highly 
organized city school. 


Further illustrations of differentiations 
were given as a result of the concrete 
experience of the speaker in the conduct 
of an intensive study of ways and means 
of reorganizing and improving instruction 
in reading in 20 schools, including rural, 
village, and highly organized city schools. 
A nuimber of mcthods by which activity 
analyses may be made were suggested by 
the speaker. He then showed how an 
analysis of the activities in which teachers 
elgage may prove suggestive to the curric- 
wlum builder, and directed attention to 
the procedures which may be followed in 
utilizing the results of an activity analysis 
such as Charters has provided. The 
speaker concluded by saying that— 
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Experience has demonstrated that a comprehensive 
analysis of teachers’ activities can be made best with 
ample funds and the cooperation of a large number of 
people. The complexity of the task supplies evidence 
of its urgent need. Once an analysis has been com- 
pleted we have definite assurance that it may serve asa 
valuable aid in checking the completeness and ade- 
quacy of existing curricula, Before we can determine 
the extent to which curricula may be based solely on 
activity analyses much experimentation is necessary. 
In the meantime it seems advisahle to utilize race ex- 
perience checked by experimentation and classroom 
experience as a fundamental basis in determining the 
content of school curricula. 


Differentiates Job of One-Room Teacher 


Doctor Gray was followed by Mr. 
Verne McGuffey, who gave certain pre- 
liminary findings of his study now in 
progress to show how the work of the 
teacher in a one-room school differs from 
that of the grade tcacher in other types of 
schools. On the basis of this study a 
check list of 112 dutics and responsibilities 
was made which seemed to differentiate 
the job of the one-room sclhool-teacher 
from that of the grade teacher in other 
situations. Data were given showing 
that a statistically valid difference exists 
between the two. Mr. McGuffey ex- 
plained that his check list provided also 
for the expression of opinion as to the im- 
portance and difficulty of each duty and 
the expression of an attitude toward the 
job. Reasons for success and failure 
furnished by administrative and supervi- 
sory officials seem to point very definitely 
to the conclusion that the success of the 
teacher depends morc on her attitude than 
on any other one factor. Mr. McGuffey’s 
study of duties pointed out several im- 
portant bases of differentiation in the 
training of rural-school teachers. He said 
only by specific and specialized training 
can we hope to build up desirable specific 
enthusiasins and attitudes. 


Separate Schools for Rural Teachers Unwise 


The nature and extent of curriculum 
differentiation in the training of rural- 
school teachers was discussed by W. C. 
Bagley of Teachcrs College, Columbia 
University, with characteristic clearness 
and sympathetic understanding. The 
speaker first referred to what he con- 
ecived to be the most convincing argu- 
ments against diffcrentiation in curricula 
to fit students for rural-school service. 
He stated that the cleavages between 
urban and rura}] America arc already too 
numerous. It is primarily for this reason 
that separate professional schools for rural- 
school teachers—county normal schools 
and high-school training classes, for ex- 
ample—should be looked upon merely as 
temporary expedients; that a policy of 
separate State normal schools for rural- 
school teachers would be unwise. The 
basic materials or subjects of study will 
not differ essentially for different occupa- 
tional, sectional, oreconomic groups. The 
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rural ehild does not need onc kind of basic 
culture and the urban child quite a diffcr- 
ent kind. Few people would advocate a 
specialized program of clementary instruc- 
tion for rural ehildrcn. We may be 
morally certain that many boys and girls 
now enrolled in the rural schools will 
spend their adult lives in the towns and 
cities and in occupations other than farm- 
ing. This constitutes in itself a very good 
reason for not sharply differentiating their 
basic education from that which their 
later neighbors will have. 


The Same Basic Subjects of Study 


Passing to the other side of the picture, 
Doctor Bagley said it is beyond dispute 
that the task of the rural teacher is in 
many ways different from that of the 
urban teacher. Aims and objectives are 
not at all different and basic subjects of 
study should be the same. There will, 
however, be different emphases in certain 
subjects, particularly for compensating in 
some measure the children of each group 
for the cultural advantages which the 
environment of the other group provides. 
There are specific problems of health 
education that are of greater significance 
to rural children than to city children. 

The process of teaching should consider 
first of all the background of experience 
from which the pupil approaches the 
learning task. The successful teacher 
capitalizes the experience of his pupils in 
the interest of theirfurther growth. Even 
the skills with which all children must be 


equipped are more readily learned if 


closely associated with problems and 
needs that grow out of the pupils’ own 
life experience. 

Especially should the rural teacher be 
able to capitalize in the interests of edu- 
cation the rich natural environment of the 
rural child. There should be developed a 
keen appreciation of life in the open 
country, an understanding of nature and 
of nature’s laws, and a sincere respect for 
the basic work of farming. 


Place for Specialized Courses of Study 
He said: 


In the preparation of rural school teachers, then, 
there is certainly a place for such specialized courses 
as are necessary to meet these needs. The suggestions 
made would involve (1) a substantial course in nature- 
study agriculture; (2) specialized courses in observa- 
tion, participation, and responsible student teaching 
in rural schools under rural conditions; (3) a substan- 
tial course in rural education dealing with different 
emphases and methods of approach in teaching; and 
(4) a course in rural sociology and economics. 


A discussion of the rural curriculum as 
judged by graduates followed. William 
McKinley Robinson, of Western State 
Teachers’ College, Michigan, outlined 
the results of a study he has been making 
over a period of two years in this field. 
The study shows that the popular con- 
ception that students choosing rural cur- 
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ricula in normal schools and teachers 
colleges do so because the competition in 
other curricula is too strenuous is not 
supported by data collected; 149 gradu- 
ates of two-year rural elementary school 
curricula in 18 widely separated institu- 
tions chose the rural curriculum because 
of their interest in rural life and people 
and of the opportunity offered for serv- 
ice. Seventy-five per ccnt, after ex- 
perience in the field, said they would 
choose the same curricula again were 
they entering the normal school. Among 
the suggestions for the improvement of 
such courses offered by teachers in 
service who are graduates of rural curri- 
cula were: That the amount of observa- 
tion and practice be increased, that oppor- 
tunity be given to observe teaching of a 
greater variety in a greater number of 
grades and a larger number of different 
types of schools. Practice teaching could 
be improved if student teachers were 
given (a) more responsibility, (b) closer 
supervision, and (c) more time for practice 
teaching. 


School Must Assume Responsibility for Graduates 


The follow-up activities of a teacher-pre- 
paring institution with its graduates in 
rural schools as practiced in Eastern State 
Normal School, South Dakota, were fully 
described with the aid of charts, statistical 
tables, and the like, by President E. C. 
Higbie, of that institution. President 
Higbie said that while placement is recog- 
nized as one of the necessary services of a 
teacher-preparing institution, the institu- 
tion must also assume responsibility for the 
functioning of the teachers it graduates, 
at least during their first year or two of 
service. Eastern State Normal School 
aims to fit the position with a good pros- 
pect or declincs to make recommenda- 
tions. In line with this policy, it hag es- 
tablished a plan to follow up and supervise 
and help its graduates in service. The 
plan as developed, in brief, is as follows: 
A capable staff member is designated as 
director of field service. This person, 
early in the fall, obtains the names and 
teaching addresses of all graduates of the 
previous year and sends a letter to their 
superintendents calling attention to the 
fact that Eastern is very anxious to have 
its graduates make real successes in their 
work both for their own and their pupils’ 
good, and that the institution is ready to 
send help or to give advice if need arises. 


Field Supervisor is a Real Helper 


In emergencies, supervisors are sent to 
the schools without delay. Generally, 
however, itineraries are worked out and 
training supervisors are given an oppor- 
tunity to spend one continuous week in the 
field. The supervisor mcets with the di- 
rector and makes careful preparation for 
her trip, refamiliarizing herself with the 


college record and background of eaeh 
teacher to be visited. In case a county 
is to be visited, the county superintendent 
of schools arranges her work so as to get 
the supervisor to the schools with as little 
delay and expense as possible. These 
visits are not inspections; they are de- 
signed to help solve difficulties and to give 
encouragement. The term “critic” is not 
used at Eastern, and the teacher in need 
turns to her supervisor as to a helper, and, 
so far as possible, she gets real help from 
the supervisor who has trained her and 
understands her. 


Six Speakers for Afternoon Session 


Outstanding papers of the afternoon 
session were presented by Alonzo F., 
Myers, of Ohio University, and C. 
Everett Myers, of Pennsylvania, on ‘““The 
adjustment of the supply and demand of 
qualified teachers—the State’s problem”’; 
“State legislation and regulations to guar- 
antee an adequate staff for rural-school 
positions,” Ned Dearborn, State Depart- 
ment of Education, New York; “The appli- 
cation of standard courses to specialized 
needs of rural school-teachers,” R. L. 
Bunting, Sam Houston State Teachers’ 
College, Texas; ‘In-service training for 
rural teachers,”’ President E, L. Hendricks, 
Central Missouri State Teachers’ College; 
and ‘A summary of recent progress in 
preparing the personnel for positions in 
rural education,’ J. E. Butterworth, 
Cornell University. 


Supply Has Caught Up with Demand 


Discussing the adjustment of supply 
and demand, A. F. Myers outlined the 
situation as found in recent research 
studies conducted in the State of Ohio. 
The speaker said that the supply of 
teachers had apparently caught up with 
the demand, at least in the sense that 
there are enough applicants for teaching 
positions. It is even true that there are 
people with adequate training for teach- 
ing who have been unable to secure 
positions. What many have failed to 
considcr, however, is that for every well- 
trained person who failed to secure a 
teaching position this year there were 
many inadequately trained people who 
did secure such positions. This, the 
speaker said, is one of the most serious 
aspects of the situation. In Ohio, the 
number of trained teachers who were 
unable or unwilling to accept teaching 
positions in public schools was sufficient 
to offset the entire contribution of the 
county normal schools (1,076 people) and 
nearly 300 more. The situation justifies 
the conclusion that in Ohio one of the 
most important problems in connection 
with providing trained teachers for the 
public schools is that of eliminating cheap 
competition in order to give trained 
teachers an opportunity to secure em- 
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ployment. It is also true in the Ohio 
situation that too many are trained as 
high-school teachers and too few as 
elementary-school teachers. Solution for 
Ohio’s problem was suggested by the 
speaker by means of a plan involving 
comprehensive research and cooperation 
between the State department of educa- 
tion and teacher-preparing institutions. 


One-Room Schools Lack Qualified Teachers 


C. Everett Myers, research secretary of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, discussed the topic of adjustment 
of supply and demand for qualified 
teachers from the standpoint of the Penn- 
sylvania situation in which recent studies 
have been made under his direction. He 
pointed out that while the percentage of 
one-room rural schools taught by normal- 
school graduates had increased in the past 
10 years, the rate of progress was not 
sufficiently high to assure attaining the 
goal of qualified teachers for all one-room 
rural schools for many years. Mr. Myers 
recommended a study of the type of 
professional training offered for the prepa- 
ration of rural teachers in order that the 
money appropriated for this purpose 
should be spent as wisely as possible. 

In discussing State legislation and regu- 
lations to guarantee an adequate pro- 
fessional staff for rural schools, Ned Dear- 
born, of the State Department of Educa- 
tion of New York, suggested the following 
recommendations as effecting the assur- 
ance of such astaff: (1) A State education 
department charged with the general 
management and supervision of all public 
educational work of the State; a State 
board of education composed of laymen 
and nonpolitical in character, with an 
appointive commissioner of education. 
(2) The State department of education 
should formulate and administer necessary 
policies and regulations and appoint the 
staff of the State department of education 
to carry out such policies. (3) State 
subventions to enable the State board of 
education to maintain an adequate staff 
of assistants to establish facilities for an 
effective program of preparation for 
administrators, supervisors, and teachers 
and to enable local school districts to 
create and operate an effective program 
of education. (4) Local units adequate 
in size to solve the problems of local taxa- 
tion and to provide for effective local 
administration and supervision. 


Advocates Unification of Training Facilities 


The speaker advocated unification of 
training facilities for the various phases of 
professional service for rural schools, 
State certification of teachers and school 
officers coordinated with the teacher- 
training program of the State, and the 
improvement of training and certification 
standards determined by the law of supply 
and demand. 


President E. L. Hendricks, of the Cen- 
tral Missouri State Teachers’ College, 
discussed the importance of in-service 
training for rural teachers and described 
the Missouri system of cooperation be- 
twecn the State department of education 
and teacher-preparing institutions in the 
supervision of rural schools. President 
Hendricks stated that he had compiled a 
list of 33 methods of improvement of 
teachers in service which when classified 
could be secured (1) through activities 
outside the schoolroom or (2) by help 
within. He highly stressed the value of 
instructional supervision of rural school- 
teachers, saying that it should become a 
profession within itself. He suggested 
also the possibility that teachers’ colleges 


could probably render this service better’ 


thau any other organization. 


No Standard Courses for Rural Teachers 


In discussing the application of stand- 
ard two, three, and four year courses to 
specialized needs of rural school-teachers, 
R. L. Bunting stated that there are no 
standard courses in this country for rural 
teachers. There are many variations of 
a rather common pattern, but as yet 
courses have not been professionally con- 
structed, experimentally applied, and 
comparatively proved worthy of adop- 
tion as standard. Rural teacher training 
is in sore need of just such scientific evalu- 
ation of the ideas now favored regarding 
curricula for training rural teachers. 
Theoretically, he stated, there seems great 
danger to the cause of rural education in 
allowing the two-year curriculum to be- 
come the typical one for rural teachers. 
The rural school job is generally conceded 
to be the most difficult professional posi- 
tion in American schools. For service of 
equal quality a better prepared teacher is 
required in the rural school than in our 
city schools where they are now asking 
and getting teachers with three and four 
years of preparation. 


Progress in Training Country Teachers 


Dr. Julian E. Butterworth in summa- 
rizing recent progress in preparing the 
personnel for positions in rural education 
stated that a fair degree of progress has 
been made in training teachers for country 
and village schools. The percentage of 
normal school graduates in rural schools 
has increased in the country at large and 
significant progress made in a number of 
States. There has been an encouraging 
improvement during the five-year period 
from 1921 to 1926 in the minimum stand- 
ards for certificates issued to teachers. 
At the same time the special facilities for 
training teachers for rural service have 
been increased. While only three normal 
schools offered differentiated courses for 
rural workers in 1905, in 1923 199 teacher- 
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training institutions were offering 380 such 
courses. Seventy-four were offered in 
rural school administration and 31 in 
rural school supervision and related sube 
jects. There is a tendency also to reduce 
the number of teacher-training depart- 
ments and institutions affiliated with or 
part of secondary schools and to increase 
the standards required for admission to 
them. One of the most significant devel- 
opments in the field, according to the 
speaker, is the growth of graduate work 
in rural education during the Jast 10 
years. Columbia, Cornell, Ohio, and Pea- 
body have been particularly active in pro- 
viding these facilities. 

At the close of the session a number of 
speakers expressed appreciation of the 
value of the conference and a desire that 
similar conferences be called by the Com- 
missioner of Education in the future. A 
resolution expressing this interest and ap- 
preciation and a request that considera- 
tion be given to, the calling of a confer- 
ence at the next meeting of the depart- 
ment of superintendence, if possible, by 
the Bureau of Education was offered by 
M. L. Smith, of the Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ College at Mount Pleasant, and unan- 
imously carried. In response to a large 
number of requests and inquiries it‘ was 
announced at the conference that the full 
text of the proceedings would be pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Education and 
would be available at an early date... 


Wy 


Up-to-date Filing System Described 
in Government Booklet 


Teachers of business courses will be 
interested in a booklet issued recently by 
the Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior. 

This 52-page publication, which was 
prepared by J. W. Myer, chief of the 
mails and files section of the Washing- 
ton office of the bureau, and J. C. 
Beveridge, jr., principal assistant in the 
section, gives a complete description of 
the office system and the filing systeni 
of the mails and files section, including 
a comprehensive classification of the files 
under the Dewey decimal system and 
several illustrations showing the various 
steps taken in the process of recording, 
routing, filing, and charging out corre- 


spondence. 
There has been a wide demand for the 
booklet by industrial organizations 


throughout the country. Copies may be 
obtained by addressing the Commissioner, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Washington, D.C. 


wy 
Teaching of geography, history, and 
civics in schools and universities of 
Salvador by other than native-born 
teachers is prohibited by a recent law. 
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OW can the year’s work of a State 

H branch of the National Congress 

of Parents and Teachers be 

measured? Who decides which line of 

work is most worth while? And if that 
work is well done? 

In organization and more organization 
one can build up large numbers of indi- 
vidual members and local associations, 
but numbers alone may not indicate real 
parent-teacher work by the State organi- 
zation. But if throughout the work of 
organization of new associations and the 
enrolling of new members the spirit of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers is carried to each member, then can it 
be said that continued organization is real 
parent-teacher work. 

The spirit of the national congress is 
clearly shown in the words of the object: 
“Child welfare in home, school, church, 
and community.” This can truly be 
said of the work of the Ohio branch. 

A fine, sympathetic, enthusiastic young 
woman has been employed as full-time 
extension secretary by the Ohio branch 
for nearly three years. Her special 
parent-teacher training was taken at 
Columbia University. This has been 
supplemented by attendance at a national 
convention, and parent-teacher institutes 
conducted at two State conventions. 
The State Department of Education in 
Ohio has long realized the value of com- 
munity gatherings in the school districts 
and for many years has recognized the 
Ohio branch as a proper social agency con- 
nected with the school in the State. The 
two extension secretaries who have served 
Ohio have been given desk room in the 
State department of education and are 
considered members of the staff. The 
work is recognized as extension work of 
the department of education, but the time 
of the secretary belongs to the Ohio 
branch. 

An important and unusual rural or- 
ganization demonstration was conducted 
in one of the eastern counties in the State 
in cooperation with the countv supcrin- 
tendent. This lasted six weeks and the 
meetings were arranged by the superin- 
tendent. 

An organization in a township even 
when the schools were still of the one- 
room rural type has resulted in immediate 
and concrete interest in a possible con- 
solidated school. The slogan under 
which this work was carried on was “A 
better school for every child,’’ and the 
final question left with the parents was, 
“if your child is not in a modern school 
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Ohio Branch of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


By FANNIE ROBSON KENDEL 
State President 


building adequately equipped—why not?” 
A strong county council with just the 
right leader has carried on this work in 
the spirit in which it was organized. 

The actual feeding and clothing of 
children is usually classed as philan- 
thropic work, and as such would not be 
considered parent-teacher work, but when 
a special need arises such as has been the 
case in southern Ohio this winter, the 
whole State membership, through local, 
council, and district organizations, re- 
sponded to the appeal sent out by the 
extension secretary with the consent of 
the State board. Within a month cartons 
of fine reconditioned clothing were sent 
to county superintendents needing this 
help and hundreds of little children were 
elad in suitable winter clothing, even to 
shocs and stockings. Money donations 
in small amounts and some large checks 
were sent, and one of the first: hot-lunch 
stations was established in one of the 
counties with this money. It was neces- 
sary by January 1 to establish state-wide 
aid under the governor of the State for 
women and children in certain districts, 
but all remember gratefully that the 
parent-teacher associations responded 
quickly and generously to the first call. 

Health work and study groups seemed 
to hold the greatest interest in the Ohio 
branch during the past year. In Toledo 
the study-group chairman in the locals is 
almost as routine an appointment as the 
chairman of the social committee. A fine 
central committee with representatives 
from the six councils has been working in 
Cleveland and large interested groups 
have had one or two courses each. Social 
hygiene and the three age levels of child- 
hood are the special topics of study. 
The leaders of these classes have taken 
special work in the parental education 
department at Cleveland College, and in 
,some instances are experienced teachers. 
The instruction given is of high quality. 
A large local association of Cleveland, over 
500 members, the first to achieve the 
national standard for a local association, 
reports four courses carried on simul- 
taneously—social hygiene, child study, 
home nursing, and a nutrition class. 
They are now starting the second term in 
all these classes. 

Cincinnati University has a splendidly 
organized mothers’ training center, and 
there are many classes meeting all over 
the city under the local parent-teacher 
associations. 

The contrast between rural organiza- 
tion and the work of a city council was 


shown very plainly at the Founders’ Day 
celebration held in Dayton this year. 
This year the council is interested in 
sponsoring parental education classes. In 
cooperating with other city organizations 
Sunday afternoon forum meetings have 
been held on the subject ‘‘ Know youth.” 
From three to five thousand people gather 
every Sunday afternoon to listen to Dr. 
Frank Slutz, of Dayton, a well-known 
progressive education man and former 
principal of Morraine Park School. 

Rural groups more often come together 
to arouse interest in a possible consoli- 
dated school, or needs of a new school in 
the way of special equipment, or they 
become active in community interests 
and special health work. But this city 
group has carried on intensive organiza- 
tion work from the first, until the dream 
of the national founder, ‘‘a parent-teacher 
association in every school,” has almost 
been realized. 


Leaders Needed for Informed Groups 


Presidents of the council have kept in 
close touch always with the program of the 
national congress and made it possible 
for the State organization to have the 
services of a full-time extension secre- 
tary by a generous gift of $1,000 in 1921. 
National work presented through insti- 
tutes and the forming of a credit class 
under Wittenburg College has resulted in 
an informed membership. The special 
training for parenthood carried on this 
last year is a logical step in the intensive 
and specialized work possible in a large 
city. When once interest is aroused in 
the many aspects of parental education 
there is no lack of topics or people who 
wish to attend classes and meetings; the 
great thing is to find and keep high type 
leaders for these groups. 

The work of any State branch, and 
Ohio follows the same plan, always 
includes a State convention and confer- 
ences in every district. The State con- 
vention was held in October, and six 
conferences were held in various parts of 
the State from January to April. Local 
associations report outstanding activities 
and the State officers present various 
phases of State work. Organized pub- 
licity, Child Welfare Magazine, and the 
Ohio Parent Teacher have been specially 
presented by the chairman of these com- 
mittees and the editor of the State maga- 
zine at every district conference this year. 
County rallies with instruction in parent- 
teacher work have followed these con- 
ferences. Toledo council had a special 
one-day parent-teacher institute, and 
Columbus council has presented a series 
of classes for the training of local presi- 
dents. The large city council in Spring- 
field has concentrated on the summer 
round-up, health rallies, and talks and 
round-up dinners have been held all win- 
ter. The first registration for the 1928 
campaign came from this city. 
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It was felt by the State board that if 
our members could realize the great value 
of the National and State magazines to 
their work that good results would im- 
mediately be observed; and such has been 
the case. Every association, through its 
president or chairman of the program com- 
mittee, receives a subscription to Child 
Welfare on payment of dues. This has 
placed the programs for the study groups 
in many hands, and every day some new 
group is noted as using these outlines. 
Parent-teacher groups are almost notori- 
ously modest about their achievements. 
Many a fine piece of organization work, 
such as a complete house-to-house canvass 
for 4 membership drive or for the summer 
round-up, is never mentioned; only the 
fact of ‘45 children ready for the clinic,” 
or “50 per cent of the school families 
enrolled in membership.”” But everyone 
knows who has taken part in such work 
the necessity for careful plans, close coop- 
eration, and faithful work needed to 
bring results. 

Room mothers, teachers, and children 
brought 1,160 members into Grandview 
Association, Columbus, in less than two 
weeks. Charts with red stars for mothers, 
green stars for fathers, and silver stars for 
neighbors gave each room the incentive 
to make the room 100 per cent, and this 
happened in several rooms. 

Ohio has had the splendid incentive of 
the coming national convention to spur 
on the work this year. All wish to know 
about the convention plans and all wish 
to help. 

The convention fund was raised by an 
appeal to the local associations and to 
the councils. All have been glad to help, 
and the small contributions from many 
associations have not been hardships for 
any one group. 

The presentation of the program of 
service of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers in five colleges and 
universities by the extension secretary 
last summer and the two credit courses at 
Wittenburg College and Bowling Green 
Normal College have resulted in a clearer 
understanding of parent-teacher work by 
the teachers taking these courses. 

So the year swings around. It is the 
hope of all the workers that there has been 
progress during the year. More mem- 
bers perhaps—in February, 1927, 53,575; 
in 1928, 61,176. More local associations, 
yes; there are now 684 local associations 
in the Ohio branch, but what we all hope 
to see made permanent is the, widest 
possible use of the educational program 
of the national congress. Education of 
the individual members for their own 
increased efficiency and education of the 
group to the needs of little children in 
the community. Better-trained parents 
for better homes, for better schools, and 
wider opportunities for all the children 
in Ohio. 
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Boston Conference of Kindergarten- 
Elementary Supervision 


Criteria for Judging Values of Work Programs Was Central Theme. 


Unit Comprising 


Kindergarten to Sixth Grade, Inclusive, Held Most Desirable for Supervisory Work. 
Training and Relationships of Supervisors 


By MARY DABNEY DAVIS 


Specialist in Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education, Bureau of Education 


vision of kindergarten-elementary 

grades in city public-school sys- 
tems were discussed at a conference held 
February 27 in Boston at the invitation 
of the United States Commissioner of 
Education. Thirty supervisors represent- 
ing 20 cities in 13 of the States and the 
District of Columbia attended the con- 
ference. 

Programs of supervisory work are nat- 
urally influenced by the size of the city 
and by the grade unit assigned to the 
supervisors. The supervisory grade units 
which were represented included the 
following: Segregated kindergarten; kin- 
dergarten-primary; kindergarten-elemen- 
tary; elementary; and combinations of 
grades within the kindergarten to sixth- 
grade group. One such combination in- 
cluded supervision of nursery schools with 
the kindergarten-primary grade group. 
Contributions were made to the discus- 
sions by W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief of the 
city schools division, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and Dr. James Fleming Hosic, of 
Teachers College, editor of the Journal 
of Educational Method. 

Discussion centered about criteria for 
judging the values of work programs. 
The first criterion was concerned with the 
unit of grades assigned for general super- 
visors. It is considered essential to 
provide a closely integrated program of 
educative activities for children through 
all the grades of the elementary school. 
Subjects of the elementary school cur- 
riculum have their beginnings in the 
kindergarten and first-grade activities. 
An adequate program of supervisory work 
cares for this unit of grade experiences 
and protects the children from periodic 
changes in methods of teaching and in 
classroom procedures as they are pro- 


Psion of connected with super- 


moted from grade to grade or transferred 
from one building to another within the 
school system of a city. The consensus 
of opinion, therefore, of those attending 
the conference favored the combined kin- 
dergarten to sixth-grade unit as the one 
most desirable for supervisory work. The 
nursery school should be added to this 
unit as it becomes a part of the school 
system. With the larger city and the 
consequent large teaching force it becomes 
necessary to divide the work of this unit 
of gradés among two or three persons. 
The division which was favored by the 
conference was the nursery school or 
kindergarten through the third grade and 
the fourth grade through the sixth or 
eighth grade. The lower and upper limits 
of these two divisions depend upon the 
general organization of each individual 
city’s educational program. The con- 
ference voiced the necessity for having a 
coordinating officer to insure a unified 
program for the two divisions when such 
divisions are made. 

Other points discussed in the light of 
this accepted grade unit included the 
experience and professional training essen- 
tial for a supervisor, her official relation- 
ships to other line and staff officers of 
the school system, the administrative 
duties which become a part of her work 
and which should be so recognized, and 
the'title best suited to general supervisors. 

So much valuable material has been 
written on the techniques of supervision 
of instruction that the conference was 
contented to make certain general state- 
ments concerning underlying principles. 
Interest was then focused upon plans for 
making case studies of certain unique 
programs of supervisory work. These 
case studies will be made in cities of differ- 
ent sizes where problems common to all 
supervisors are being solved. 


Urges Demonstrations in Music 


Week, May 6-12 


American music will be better known 
to school children as the result of stressing 
native compositions in National Music 
Week, May 6-12. Songs of our own 
people may be given a novel treatment 
in assembly singing by using the descrip- 
tive notes in a booklet entitled ‘‘Stories 
of America’s Songs,” to be obtained 


without charge from the national music 
week committee, 45 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City. A recommended ~ 
list of ‘‘American Music that Americans 
Should Know,” made up of suggestions 
from a large number of prominent 
musicians, may be obtained from the 
same source. ‘The schools are urged to 
utilize music week for demonstrations 
which will better acquaint the public 
with the efficiency of their training in 
music. 
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Committee on Research in Secondary 
Education Reports Progress 


National Committee is Attempting to Coordinate Studies Pursued by Regional 


Organizations. 


Six Comprehensive Manuscripts "and Ten Articles in ‘School 
Life” Sponsored by Committee During Past Year. 


Personnel of Committee 


By CARL A. JESSEN 


Secretary National Committee on Research in Secondary Education 


STUDY of secondary schools, more 
nearly national in scope than any 
heretofore attempted, will be con- 

ducted in 1930 if plans mature as laid at 
the recent annual meeting of the National 
Committee on Research in Secondary 
Education. The enterprise contemplates 
a cooperative study of member schools by 
the five regional accrediting associations 
of New England, Middle States and 
Maryland, Southern, North Central, and 
Northwest States. 

All of these organizations have from 
time to time initiated individual studiec 
of their own schools. The North Central 
Association carried out elaborate statis- 
tical investigations of its secondary mem- 
ber schools in 1915, 1920, and 1925. 
The Northwest Association is committed 
to the plan of conducting such a study in 
1930 and in every succeeding year divis- 
ible by five. The Southern Association 
has recently completed a study of second- 
ary schools within its territory. 


Nation-wide Coordination is Contemplated 


The national committee is attempting 
to bring greater coordination into these 
studies by having them all made in the 
same year, by having them made on a 
comparable basis, and by having the re- 
ports of these studies prepared by a 
central committee and published in a 
single bulletin. Since the five associa- 
tions operate in 46 of the 48 States, the 
study under consideration will be approx- 
imately national in character. 

Other activities of the national com- 
mittee now in progress include studies of 
small high schools, urban high schools, 
characteristics of high-school pupils, pro- 
cedure in research teaching personnel, and 
educational subject headings. 

Bulletins and articles reporting national 
committee investigations have appeared 
frequently during the past 12 months. 
Following is a list of completed studies 
and publications of the year: 

A. Jones, Arthur J. An Outline of Methods of Re- 
search with Suggestions for High School Principals and 
Teachers. Printed hy the Bureau of Education of the 
United States Department of the Interior as Bulletin, 
1926, No. 24. More than 11,000 copies have been dis- 
tributed. 

B. Windes, E. E. Bibliography of Studies in Second- 


ary Education. Printed by the Bureau of Education of 
the United States Department of the Interior as Bul- 


letin, 1927, No. 27. Approximately 8,000 copies have 
been distrihuted. 

C. Norton, J. K. Bibliography of Current Research 
Undertakings in Secondary Education. Published as a 
mimeographed circular hy the Bureau of Education of 
the United States Department of the Interior, March, 
1927. The full edition of 2,000 copies was distributed. 

D. Roemer, Joseph. Study of Southern Association 
High Schools. Completed and accepted for publication 
as a hulletin of the Bureau of Education ofthe United 
States Department of the Interior. 

E. Montague, J. F. Senior High School Promotion 
Plans. Completed and accepted for publication as a 
hulletin of the Bureau of Education of the United 
States Department of the Interior. 

F. Proctor, Wm. A. College Entrance Require- 
ments in Relation to Curriculum Revision in Secondary 
Schools. Reported In Chapter VII of the 1928 Yearhook 
of the Department of Superintendence. 


The following articles sponsored by the 
National Committee on Research have 
appeared in Scuoot Lire, published by 
the United States Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Education, during the 
year: 

1. Bliss, Walton B. Good Citizenship Built Upon 
Civic Iutegrity in High School. March, 1927. 

2. Ashhaugh, E. J. Need of Uniformity in Certifi- 
cation of High School Teachers. April, 1927. 

3. Windes, E. E. The National Committee on 
Research In Secondary Education. April, 1927. 

4. Koos, Leonard V. Conditions Favor Integration 
of Junior Colleges with High Schools. May, 1927. 

6. Ferriss, Emery N. Wide Variations of Practice 
in Small Junior High Schools. June, 1927. 

6. Reavis, William ©. General Guidance Respon- 
sibilities of the Secondary School. Septemher, 1927. 

7. Wetzel, William A. Plan of Rating Teachers 
Based Upon Pupil Accomplishment. Octoher, 1927. 

8. Roemer, Joseph. Accredited Secondary Schools 
of the Southern Association. November, 1927. 

9. Roemer, Joseph. Secondary Schools of Southern 
and North Central Associations, Decemher, 1927. 

10. Wetzel, William A. Must Consider Pupils’ 
Academic Ability and Requirements of Curricula. 
January, 1928. / 


Committee is an Autonomous Body 


It will be noted that a close relationship 
exists between the Bureau of Education 
of the United States Department of the 
Interior and the national committee. 
This relationship originated three years 
ago, when, in response to an invitation 
issued by Commissioner John J. Tigert, a 
small group of men met and organized 
the National Committee on Research in 
Secondary Education. From the time of 
its organization the committee has been 
an entirely autonomous body which has 
determined its own membership and its 
own policies. It has, however, main- 
tained a close affiliation with the bureau, 


having at all times selected its secretary 
from among representatives of the bureau 
and having relied upon the bureau to 
publish the greater number of its studies. 
That this relationship is effective is 
indicated by the accomplishments of the 
3-year old committee. That the con- 
nection is cordial is evidenced by the 
following resolution passed unanimously 
at the Boston meeting of the committee: 
Resolved, That it be the sense of this hody that our 
relations with the Bureau of Education are much better 
understood as a result of this conference. 
That we reaffirm our pleasure in said relations and 


express our desire that we cooperate to an even greater 
degree in the future. 


Officers and members of the National 
Committee on Research in Secondary 
Education for the ensuing year are as 
follows: 


Officers 


Chairman, J. B. Edmonson, University 
of Michigan. 

Vice chairman, W. R. Smithey, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Secretary, Carl A. Jessen, Bureau of 
Education, United States Department of 
the Interior. 


Organization Representatives 


E. J. Ashbaugh, Ohio State University, 
representing Educational Research Asso- 
ciation. 

Francis M. Crowley, Washington, D. C., 
representing National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 

R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, representing National Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars. 

J. B. Edmonson, University of Michi- 
gan, representing North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Ralph E. Files, East Orange, N. J., 
representing Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland. 

Francis M. Froelicher, Old Farms, 
Avon, Conn., representing Progressive 
Education Association. 

W. H. Gaumnitz, Washington, D. C., 
representing Bureau of Education, United 
States Department of the Interior. 

J. C. Hanna, Springfield, Ill., repre- 
senting National Association of High 
School Inspectors and Supervisors. 

Carl A. Jessen, Washington, D. C., 
representing Bureau of Education, United 
States Department of the Interior. 

A. J. Jones, University of Pennsylvania, 
representing National Society of College 
Teachers of Education. 

Leonard VY. Koos, University of Minne- 
sota, representing National Society for 
the Study of Education. 

J. K. Norton, Washington, D. C., repre- 
senting National Education Association. 

C. W. Newhall, Shattuck School, Fari- 
bault, Minn., representing Private School 
Association of the Central States. 
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J. Orin Powers, George Washington 
University, representing Phi Delta Kappa 

William A. Proctor, Leland Stanford 
Junior University, representing California 
Society for the Study of Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

W. R. Smithey, University of Virginia, 
representing Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 

Morton Snyder, Washington, D. C., 
representing Headmasters’ Association. 

Ph, Soulen, University of Idaho, repre- 
senting Northwest Association of Sec- 
ondary and Higher Schools. 

John J. Tigert, Washington, D. C., rep- 
resenting Bureau of Education, United 
States Department of the Interior. 

William A. Wetzel, Trenton, N. J., rep- 
resenting National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. 


Members at Large 


Charles F. Allen, West Side Junior 
High School, Little Rock, Ark. 

Thomas H. Briggs, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

W. H. Bristow, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

H. V. Church, J. Sterling Morton High 
School, Cicero, Ill. 

George S. Counts, Columbia University. 

Jesse B. Davis, Boston University. 

Aubrey A. Douglass, Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 

D. H. Eikenberry, ‘Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

E. N. Ferriss, Cornell University. 

E. D. Grizzell, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

M. E. Ligon, University of Kentucky. 

Jesse Newlon, Lincoln School, Columbia 
University. 

W. C. Reavis, University of Chicago. 

Joseph Roemer, University of Florida. 

Milo H. Stuart, Arsenal Technical High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Paul W. Terry, University of North 
Carolina. 

Willis L. Uhl, University of Wisconsin. 

E. E. Windes, University of Virginia. 


,  & 
State University Establishes 
School of Religion 


A school of religion in the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa was inaugurated in 1927. 
It is a regular department in the college 
of liberal arts. Control is vested in a 
board of trustees on which Catholics, Jews, 
Protestants, and the university are rep- 
resented. Registration in the new school 
was slightly less than 100 students. 
Courses are elective. Undergraduate 
studies include the Old and the New 
Testament, ethics, and educational usc of 
the Bible. In the graduate field, courses 
are given in comparative religion and the 
history of religion. 
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Meetings of Jomt Committees for the 
Study of Platoon Schools 


Assistant Superintendent of Denver Schools Shows that Platoon Schools Produce Saving 
of $2.77 Annually per Pupil for Instruction. Exhibit of Development of Originality in 
Art Under Platoon Plan 
By ALICE BARROWS 
Specialist in School Buildings, Bureau of Education 


HE national research committees 
| on platoon schools appointed 
originally by the United States 
Commissioner of Education and later 
made joint committees of the Bureau of 
Education and the National Association 
for the Study of the Platoon or Work- 
Study-Play Plan of School Organization, 
held their annual meetings in Boston at 
the Hotel Statler at the conference on 
platoon schools, February 27 to March 2. 
The committees were those on buildings, 
organization, auditorium, libraries, train- 
ing of teachers, music, special activities, 
education of public opinion. 


At the meeting of the committee on 
platoon-school buildings, on February 27, 
lantern slides of different types of new 
buildings were shown in connection with 
the talks by William B. Ittner and Frank 
Irving Cooper, architects. J. W. Ram- 
sey, superintendent of schools of Fort 
Smith, Ark., described in detail the five 
different types of existing buildings in 
which he had started platoon schools. 


At the meeting of the organization com- 
mittee, on February 28, at which ‘ Platoon 
organization and school costs” were dis- 
cussed, Homer W. Anderson, deputy super- 
intendent of schools, Denver, Colo., said 
that the results of a careful study of six 
paired platoon and nonplatoon schools 
“showed that, based on membership, the 
average cost per pupil for the six platoon 
schools was $69.86 and for traditional 
schools $72.63, or $2.77 lower annual in- 
struction cost per pupil in the platoon 
schools.” Inregard to costs of buildings for 
platoon and nonplatoon schools, Mr. Ander- 
son said that in Denver the community 
demands an auditorium and gymnasiums 
for both platoon and nonplatoon build- 
ings, and that “if we would not install a 
platoon school in a building which is pro- 
vided with auditorium and gymnasium it 
would be necessary to add at least four 
classrooms, at a cost of $9,000 per class- 
room, or $36,000. * * * In other 
words, to provide these facilities (audi- 
torium and gymnasium) and let them 
stand idle, as in a traditional organization, 
would be much more expensive than our 
community or any other community 
could afford.” 


The subject of the music committee 
meeting was ‘The growth of instruction 
in instrumental technique in the public 
schools: An opportunity for the platoon 
school.” Norval L. Church, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and John 
A. O’Shea, director of music, public 
schools, Boston, gave papers on the 
“Educational principles and aims 
involved”’ and ‘‘The development in this 
field.” In order to illustrate his discus- 
sion of the various instruments and 
methods of instruction, Mr. O’Shea 
brought with him to the meeting a boys’ 
band, 15 sixth-grade violinists, and 12 
fifth and sixth grade pianists with their 
practice keyboards. Each of the groups 
gave demonstrations. : 

In connection with her talk on art in 
the committee on special activities, 
Miss Ella A. Fallon, supervisor of ele- 
mentary schools, New Britain, Conn., 
brought a beautiful exhibit of the art 
work of children in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades in platoon schools in New 
Britain to illustrate ‘the development of 
originality in art under the platoon plan.” 

Two of the best attcnded meetings 
were those of the committec on auditorium 
and committee on training of teachers for 
platoon schools. Both these meetings 
were in the form of round-table discus- 
sions, based on questions sent to the 
chairmen from superintendents of platoon 
schools from all over the country. The 
questions taken up in the auditorium 
committee covered such points as the 
training of teachers for the auditorium 
and other activities in platoon schools, 
the equipment and methods of organizing 
the auditorium, the use of the training 
teacher, and programs for the auditorium. 

Some of the problems discussed in the 
committee on training of teachers were: 
The relation of normal and teacher train- 
ing schools to the problem of training 
teachers for the varying needs of platoon 
schools; how to secure properly trained 
library teachers; opportunities for train- 
ing principals and teachers in service by 
means of conferences, demonstrations in 
organization, methods and exhibits; and 
the problem of training principals for the 
conduct of platoon schools, who, in turn, 
must train their teachers. 


An American leacher of Home FE:conomics in 


N Cw Zealand 


Winter Experiences Disagreeable to Persons Accustomed to Steam Heat. 
Strongly in the People of New Zealand. Salads, Green Vegetables, and Fruits Not So Much Used As in America. 
Modern Methods of Education Taught in Training Colleges but Not Yet General in the Schools 


Near East and then the Far East, 

there are still places left to visit, 
and one of them is New Zealand. And 
it is a place where everyone else has not 
been. 

New Zealand and Australia reach down 
toward the South Pole about as far as 
any land goes in the Southern Hemisphere 
and they are nearly halfway around the 
world from New York City. The ocean 
trip is just the right length from Vancouver 
or San Francisco, 20 glorious days, down 
across the Equator and through the 
Tropics. Either route includes two stops 
at South Sea Isles to break the monotony 
of days atsea. Twenty days on the ocean 
is long enough to get one’s sea legs, settle 
down to life on a boat as one can not do on 
a short trip, and really learn how com- 
pletely enjoyable a sea trip is. 


A we have been to Europe, the 


Climate Necessitates Extra Underclothing 


Japan, northern China, and New Zea- 
land are all equally poor places for tourists 
in winter. The only safe way is to acquire 
sufficient wisdom to wear one, perhaps 
two, and possibly three woolen union 
suits and even then expect to be very 
uncomfortable. In none of these coun- 
tries is it as cold as in our own country at 
similar latitude, and because three narrow 
islands constitute New Zealand there are 
no extremes of temperature. 

But summer in New Zealand is a differ- 
ent matter. From November 1 through 
March, and sometimes part of April, there 
are many interesting places to go, and with 
fair comfort. True, woolen underwear is 
almost a necessity, especially in the 
mountain districts, and sweaters and 
heavy coats are needed for the cool 
evenings and for mountain motor rides. 

The cities of New Zealand are interesting 
for the public gardens and for the museums 
where there are really fine collections 
of early Maori art and craft. Very little 
modern use has been made of Maori de- 
signs, which is a pity, for the native 
wood carving embodies conventional 
curved patterns of great beauty. The 
Maoris are an interesting and superior 
native race, although only a short dis- 
tance away in Australia the aborigines 
are of a very low type. Maori legends 
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By LILLIAN B. STORMS 
726 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 


say the first canoes came to New Zea- 
land from Hawaii and that they made the 
return trip to Hawaii; probably this trip 
was made several times. It must have 
taken several weeks in canoes, for now 
the ship takes 14 days from Honolulu to 
Auckland. 


Formal Entertaining in the Homes 


There is Icss club and fraternal life in 
the cities than in this country, with the 
result that more entertaining is done in 
the homes. Even in the home of moderate 
means there is some of the English for- 
mality in entertaining. The afternoon 
tea is almost universal, and one never 
goes to a home in either the morning or 
afternoon, or for that matter the evening, 
that tea, sandwiches, and cake are not 
served. It is hospitable and sociable, 
although hard on one’s enjoyment of the 
next meal when one is not accustomed to 
it. Nutritionally, the evil lies in the fact 
that having had afternoon tea and the 
children had a “piece,’”’ or more than 
one piece, the evening meal is apt to con- 
sist of bread, butter, jam, and tea, with 
perhaps cake. That is too much like the 
afternoon repast and inadequate for 
growing children. Through nutrition 
studies at the University of New Zealand 
we determined that out of 710 familics 
whose menus we had for a week each the 
aforementioned was the evening meal one 
or more times in 38.3 per cent of the 
families. 


Characteristics of Englishmen Appear 


There are fundamental similarities in 
the life among English-speaking peoples, 
providing they are in groups sufficiently 
large to make possible their adherence to 
English standards for and ideas of living. 
The differences only serve to emphasize 
the underlying similarity. However, we 
are not inclined to comment on these 
familiar aspects; we take them for granted. 
The points of difference first attract our 
notice and, as in different sections of this 
country, variations in accent, interests, 
food, and customs all seem conspicuous. 
So, while calling attention to the varia- 
tions from what we think of as usual, 
there are customs and food habits similar 
to ours which are ignored, with the 
result that undue emphasis is laid on the 
unfamiliar. 


Consumption of Meat is Remarkably High 


The food habits of the people of New 
Zealand are more like those of England 
than like ours. The per capita consump- 
tion of tea and meat far exceeds the con- 
sumption of those articles here. New 
Zealand is a meat-producing country and 
chiled meat is one of the principal 
exports. The per capita consumption is 
given in Abstract of Statistics as 355 
pounds per year, or nearly a pound a day. 
Allowing 20 to 25 per cent for waste, that 
figure would be 270 to 280 pounds net per 
year. The gross consumption of Australia 
is given as 193 pounds and of Canada it is 
only 161 pounds. In the World Almanac 


Wellington Technical High School instructs several thousand students in its day and night classes 
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for 1928 gross consumption of meat in the 
United States is given as 142.8 pounds. 
Nutrition studies conducted through the 
cooperation of the home _ eeonomics 


teachers in the schools of the Dominion 
last year show that meat is eaten 11.2 times 
per week in the average family, or nearly 


Whangarei River flows through scenes of picturesque beauty 


twiee a day. This means that many fam- 
ilies regularly have meat three times a 
day. 

The per eapita consumption of eoffee in 
New Zealand must be practically nothing, 
as against our 12 pounds per year. Very 
little coffee is used—and half of that is 
chicory. It is made with hot milk and 
when served is very weak. In one of the 
dormitories one cup of ground eoffee was 
used to make coffee to serve 40 people and 
we did not recognize that it was supposed 
to be eoffee. Many people in New 
Zealand have tea seven times a day and 
some of those times more than one cup. 
The tea is strong—they think our tea is 
atroecious—and it is served with milk 
instead of lemon. 


Potatoes Used Often; Green Vegetables Sparingly 


The aforementioned nutrition studies 
showed that potatoes appeared regularly 
at least onee every day on every menu. 
Furthermore, potatoes were the only 
vegetable used by 2 per cent of the 710 
families (13,119 meals), and vegetables 
other than potatoes were used 6.2 times 
per week. This means that very few 
used two vegetables on any one day. Of 
these vegetables, green vegetables (which 
ineluded lettuce) were served two times 


a week. However, 26 per cent of the 
families never listed grecn vegetables 
during the weck. Fruit was used 6.3 
times per week; fruit is not ordinarily 
served for breakfast but after the noon 
ineal. Tour per eent of the families 
showed no fruit on the week’s menu. It 
must be noted that these 
were average families who 
had children in the public 
schools. 

No exact comparison is 
available, but from the work 
of Sherman and Gillett in 
1917, “The Adequacy and 
Economy of Some City 
Dietaries,” in American 
eities in which 92 dietaries 
believed to be “fairly rep- 
resentative of social groups”’ 
were studied, we obtain the 
following figures which serve 
for comparison. Grouped 
according to the cost per 
person per day into four 
groups, the consumption of 
meat was 6.74 ounces for the 
lowest-priced group of 23 
families to 11.64 ounces for 

_the highest-priced group of 
the same number of families. 
This would give an average 
far less than that of New 
Zealand. ‘The consumption 
of milk was from 7.8 to 14.7 
ounees per person per day, 
which is higher than New 
Zealand’s one-half pint. 

Vegetables were 11.78 ounces (of which 7.8 

ounces were potatoes) for the lowest-priced 
group gradually inereasing to the highest 

priced whieh was 18.07 (of whieh 10.58 

ounces were potatoes). This means that 
in the lowest-priced dietary there was an* 
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average of 4 ounees of vegetables other 
than potatoes used a day, or 28 ounces a 
week. It would not secm that as high a 
pereentage of these families as in New 
Zealand (i. e. 26 per eent) could never 
use green vegetables. Furthermore, the 
study of Sherman and Gillett was made 
in 1917 and we would expect the educa- 
tional work condueted in this country 
along nutritional lines to have improved 
the averages shown in their study. While 
no claim is made that the data of New 
Zealand eould not be exactly duplicated 
in certain sections and among certain 
people in this country, such a study of 
averages substantiates what is quickly 
felt to be a considerable difference in 
food habits between New Zealand and 
the United States in the more restricted 
use of vegetables and practical absence 
of salads. 


Food Habits Affected by Training 


This survey of nutrition habits has been 
given in such detail, not in a spirit of 
showing our superiority over any other 
country, for we have far to go before we 
can feel superior, but to show the effect 
which seems evident in our nutrition 
habits probably in very large measure 
attributable to home-economies education 
and food and nutrition education of the 
general public. Jf our food habits are 
any better than those of any other coun- 
tries, our general and widespread home- 
economics training should have the credit. 

One reason for the greater intelligence 
of our women on home-economics subjects 
is the presenee in our society of a large 
number of women as home makers who 
have had this training in our colleges and 
universities, or at least that given in our 
high schools. In New Zealand there are 
few women in homes and society who have 


Arthur River enters the ocean through the cliffs of Milford Sound 
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had university training of any kind. 
Most of them have been to finishing 
school, but the grade of work in the fin- 
ishing schools, even the best, is far from 
university standard, and most of it is not 
up to good high-school grade. It is not 
fashionable in New Zealand to go to the 
university, and few girls go except those 
who expect to take medical training or 
those who expect to teach—providing 
they do not in the meantime get a hus- 
band. I realize the danger of generaliza- 
tions and fee] obliged to call attention to 
the fact that there are many very inter- 
esting and intelligent women there. It 
can be pointed out that in many sections 
of the United States one can find few 
university or college graduates, but in 
the country as a whole we do have a sub- 
stantial sprinkling of university-educated 
women. Women in New Zealand are 
practically restricted to the two occupa- 
tions of home making or teaching; very 
few are in business except as stenographers 
and clerks. 


Not Given to Experiment in Education 


The schools are based on the English 
system. There is much less experiment- 
ing in education than we have had and 
are having. More modern methods of 
teaching are taught in the teacher-training 
colleges than are used in the schools, for 
the older teachers who are in the positions 
of responsibility are of the old régime and 
many have not changed. Teachers are 
graded by inspectors and their positions 
and salaries are largely fixed by that 
grading. The consequences are that a 
lecture system and very rigid discipline 
are still in use in some of the grade schools 
and only gradually is the recitation 
method being substituted. 
university classes that my students were 
so addicted to the lecture system with no 
questions expected and no study until 
just before an examination that I had to 
resort to some spectacular methods to get 
any response. So universally is the ex- 
amination the all-determining factor in 
the passing of students, due largely, of 
course, to the external examination sys- 
tem, that the only practical way to get 
daily study would have been to assign an 
examination every period. In teaching 
chemistry, especially organic chemistry, 
where students soon become lost, I almost 
resorted to that plan. Continual failure 
in recitation or in laboratory work carried 
no stigma. 

Another result of the lecture and exami- 
nation system is that my students there 
could memorize and hand back to me in 
examination word for word most of my 
lectures and I could hardly continually 
manufacture thought-provoking questions 
which they could not manage to answer 
sufficiently well for a passing grade with 


I felt in my- 
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their excellent memories. Teaching or- 
ganic chemistry in college here is quite a 
different matter, for our students are not 
trained to memorize to the same extent. 

Graduation from high school’ is deter- 
mined by passing the matriculation exam- 
ination, under the control of the Univer- 
sity of New Zealand, and not by comple- 
tion of the high-school examinations. 
Hence, practically only the subjects cov- 
ered in that examination are taught in 
the high schools. 
worked out so that the majority of high- 
school students come up for that examina- 
tion after three years. 

Another practical result of the external 
examination system is that the teacher is 
substantially a tutor. His reputation 
largely rests on the ability of his students 
to pass an external examination; further- 
more, he can not, apparently, be trusted 
to detcrmine whether or not his students 
are entitled to have completed the re- 
quired work. It implies the possibility 
of dishonesty unless a higher authority 
keeps a constant check. New Zealanders 
do not appreciate this, for they are familiar 
only with their own system. A teacher is 
practically limited to just the material in 
the syllabus, for if that work is covered 
there is no time for digressions. It 
makes the work uniform throughout the 
Dominion, which, of course, is the aim, 
but it stifles initiative on the part of the 
teacher. 


Same Subjects Taught Every Year 


As well as I could determine, another 
interesting result of the matriculation 
examination is that the same subjects are 
taught each year in the high school but 
each year to a ‘“‘higher standard.” The 
reason is that subjects taught in the first 
year might be forgotten by the time the 
student “sits matric” unless constantly 
reviewed and kept in mind. It seemed to 
me a perfect way to annihilate interest on 
the part of the student, although it per- 
haps was not quite so effective in that 
respect as would be expected. 

Compulsory superannuation is in forec. 
Teachers may retire at 65 years of age 
with a small though regular income, and 
some of them start right out to travel on 
it. My superannuation money was with- 
held when my salary was paid and it was 
nevcr missed; but when it was refunded 
upon leaving the country it was as though 
sent by Heaven. 

Teachcrs are more and more being en- 
couraged to travel and accept exchange 
positions. These exchanges are mainly 
with teachersin England. New Zealand is 
so far removed from other countries, even 
Australia is four full days by boat, that con- 
tacts by travel are almost necessary, for 
people from other countries interested in 
education do not visit there as commonly 
as they go to more accessible places. 


The system has now 


Motto of Denver Opportunity 
School 


(Continued from page 149.) 


types of students the Union Pacific Rail- 
road provides room and equipment. The 
board of education is responsible for the 
quality of instruction given. An engineer 
of long service with preparation for teach- 
ing has charge of the work. Funds pro- 
vided by the Smith-Hughes Act are used 
for some of this work. 


Conclusion 


Many cities have up for consideration 
the question, Should there be a separate 
school to do the type of work that is done 
by the Denver Opportunity School, or 
can this work be done by the cosmopolitan 
high school? This question merits con- 
siderable thought and investigation. Stu- 
dents of the subject might differ in their 
opinions, but all who visit the Denver 
school will agree that many cities have 
similar opportunities for service which 
they are now overlooking. 

Other questions that the thoughtful 
school administrator will ask himself 
after visiting the Denver school are: How 
much of the success of this school is due 
to the special genius of Miss Griffith? 
Can principals be found in the ranks of 
most school systems who can do a similar 
work? The writer’s answer to this ques- 
tion is that Miss Griffith thinks that any 
city can find those in its ranks who, if 
given the opportunity, can develop a 
similar school. It is suggested that a 
principal appointed to such a position in 
any city would do well to visit the Denver 
Opportunity School and, if possible, catch 
its spirit as well as learn its technique. 

After visiting the Opportunity School 
of Denver and getting a glimpse of the 
service that it is rendering to thousands of 
students who go through it to attack life’s 
problems cheerfully and confidently, the 
writer came to the conclusion: 

(1) That men and women, as well as 
boys and girls, need a chance; yes, a 
second, a third, or a fourth chance to 
prepare themselves for life’s tasks. 

(2) That this school makes for a more 
prosperous Denver because of the in- 
creased productiveness of its students and 
the general good will and mutual under- 
standing which it creates between em- 
ployed and employer. 


My 


A commission has been appointed by 
the department of public instruction of 
Cuba to organize a plan of instruction for 
backward children who are at present 
attending regular public schools. Steps 
will be taken at the same time for the 
provision of special training for teachers 
of such children. 

U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1928 


Men Should Continue to Grow 
In Intellectual Power 


T IS SELF-EVIDENT that education isa 
continuing business. We are apt to speak 
of education as something analagous to the 
measles. A child is exposed, takes it, gets 
over with it, and we feel that he is thence- 
forth immune toit. When a child is through 
school, he is educated. Then his education 
dies; nothing more is done to it; only his 
body goes marching on. Now it seems to me 
that it is self-evident that any education that 
is valuable and important is a growing and a 
becoming. If we achieve anything worthy 
in education, we may expect that men and 
women will continue to grow with the 
passing years in intellectual power and in 
wisdom. The death of a man really takes 
place when his education stops. Educational 
death should coincide with 
bodily death. 


Pal DEAN 
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POSTURE 


It 1s not alone the voice the message bears 

That you to all mankind unwitting §Sive. 

The body speaks even when the lips are mute 
And loud proclaims the truth you hourly live. 
The gracious carriage of the well-poised head 
Upheld as if a regal crown it wears, 

The broadened shoulders and uplifted chest 
Proclaim the fearless heart that strives and dares. 
Not with despondent steps to tread the dust 

Was man conceived. Creature of air is he 

Whose feet touch light the ground. Upright he stands, 


Lord of his mental realm, unsullied, free. 


—JOSEPHINE M. FABRICANT 
De Witt Clinton High School 
New York City 
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ECONDARY EDUCATION is unquestionably the foremost topic in the minds and in the discussions of 
American school men. It has always occupied a prominent place in SCHOOL LIFE. This journal is 
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Probationary [eachers in Buffalo Assignéd to 
‘Teacher Centers’ for a Year 


Principal of Each Center Has Demonstrated Ability as Teacher Builder. 
University of Buffalo and Canisius College Give Two College Credits for Each Semester in 


Probationers. 


One Advisory Teacher for Every 8 or 10 


Teacher Center. If Probationer Proves Efficient in Three Years’ Service, Her Next Contract Carries Permanent 
Tenure. Incompetents Discovered Before Permanent Damage is Done 


Supplied by DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo plan of caring for newly 

appointed teachers are as follows: 
By agreement with the University of 
Buffalo and Canisius College, all gradu- 
ates of the State Teachers College at 
Buffalo are given credit for two full years 
of collegiate work. Upon passing the 
city competitive examination they receive 
the usual probationary contract, termi- 
nable at any time within three years, and 
upon the successful completion of which 
their tenure becomes permanent. They 
are assigned to one of nine schools desig- 
nated as “teacher centers,” given a reg- 
ular class, and reccive the full pay pro- 
vided by the salary schedule for the 
beginning teacher. The considerations 
governing the selection of these teacher 
centers were twofold: First, a principal 
who had demonstrated unusual ability as 
a teacher builder; and, second, a scliool 
which had established high ideals of 
achievement for the various grades. 


a: PRINCIPAL features of the 


Advisory Teacher An Important Factor 


For every 8 to 10 probationary teach- 
ers, each center has one advisory teacher, 
who, by reason of her high ideals, strong 
personality, capacity for growth, and 
unusual instructional skill, has shown 
special aptitude for this work. She helps 
the probationary teacher plan her lessons; 
sympathetically evaluates her perform- 
ance; takes her classes for demonstration 
purposes; aids her in her disciplinary 
troubles; keep her in touch with the 
most helpful literature of her subjects; 
encourages, stimulates, and assists her in 
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all her difficulties; in short, acts as a ‘‘big 
sistcr”’ or official adviser. 

For the work at the teacher centers, if 
successful, the probationer is given two 
college credits for each semester on the 
ground that this constitutes her laboratory 
work. This teaching credit may be con- 
tinued for three years, making it possible 
for her to secure 12 credits for successful 
teaching. College credit for successful 
teaching is somewhat of a novelty and 
was hot gained without considerable 
effort. The necessary credit was, how- 
ever, finally granted, and as a result, for 
the first time, so far as I know, in the 
history of education, successful teaching 
under the most carcful supervision is 
placed on a footing of collegiate equality 
with such sacred operations as changing 
chemical compounds and carving cray- 


fish. 
Degree Earned in Spare Time 


At the end of a successful year in the 
center the teacher is assigned to one of the 
regular schools of the city, making way 
for other new appointees. If she wishes 
to work for a degree, she must now decide 
on her future line of work as a teacher 
of upper or lower elementary grades, or 
of some special subject in senior high 
school. For each of these fields a course 
of required subjects, together with suffi- 
cient electives to complete the remaining 
credits required for graduation, is laid 
down by the university. This work has 
been so arranged that it can all be taken 
after school hours and on Saturday fore- 
noons, evenings, or during the summer. 
The teacher may progress rapidly or 


slowly according to her abilities and 
inclinations; and upon the complction 
of this work, together with the submis- 
sion of a satisfactory thesis, she is granted 
her degree at the University of Buffalo. 
Similar arrangements have been made 
with Canisius College. 


Valuable Opportunity for Student Teacher 


The advantages of the Buffalo plan of 
teacher training arelarge. To the teacher 
herself the opportunities offered by the 
scheme are especially great. Many a 
student has been forced to abandon a 
desire for a college education because of 
inability, real or fancied, to meet the 
financial strain. The Buffalo plan enables 
the ambitious student to get a college 
education under the most favorable con- 
ditions. The work at the State Teach- 
ers College involves no expense for tuition. 
The work at the university is done while 
the student is under full pay as a regular 
teacher in the Buffalo system. 

Her introduction into teaching life at 
the teacher center is made under the 
most favorable auspices. Before this plan 
Was inaugurated the new teacher came 
to us fresh from the State Teachers Col- 
lege, where her practice teaching had 
been performed under more or less arti- 
ficial conditions, under the watchful eve 
of a critic teacher, with small classes in 
a classroom for which she felt little or 
no responsibility. From this highly aca- 
demic aturosphere she was suddenly trans- 
planted into a classroom where she was 
made entirely responsible for 40 or 50 
children, every one of them watchfully 
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waiting for the opportunity to try her 
out. Here she was left to “sink or 
swim,” subject only to such help as 
might be given her by a principal of a 
large school, possibly selected without 
reference to his teacher-building ability 
and so heavily charged with administra- 
tive responsibility and routine that very 
little time was left for assistance to the 
new teacher. 


Supervisory Teacher is a Friend Indeed 


Compare the experience of a teacher 
under these conditions with that of the 
probationer at a teacher center. Here 
she is associated with a group which is on 
an equal footing with herself. She feels 
perfectly free to discuss her difficulties 
because she knows that all the other 
teachers are going through exactly the 
same experiences, and she has in the 
supervisory teacher a woman of strong 
personality, high ideals, big sympathies, 
and unusual skill in teaching. Her 
ambitions are fostered, her ideas sympa- 
thetically considered, her difficulties re- 
moved. She has a friend, an adviser, to 
whom she can go with all her troubles, 
who is there, in fact, for precisely that 
purpose. Under these conditions she can 
not help but grow. As one girl expressed 
it, who came to us after several years of 
experience, ‘‘Why, I didn’t know there 
was so much to learn about teaching as 
I have already acquired in these few weeks 
at this center.” 

The theoretical training in principles 
and methods given at the State Teachers 
College, together with the intensive 
practical training of the teacher centers, 
supplemented by the breadth of culture of 
the university, brings to the city system 
teachers with an unusually rich prepara- 
tion. The ideals of accomplishment ac- 
quired in schools especially selected for 
their possibilities in this matter; the 
wealth of educational literature with 
which the probationer is brought into 
contact in all three sources of training; 
and above all the habits of study coupled 
with the constant checking up of theoreti- 
cal instruction with practical conditions— 
all these, coming at that time in her life 
when psychology teaches us that pro- 
fessional habits are crystallizing, will 
inevitably carry over into her whole 
future career, making the attitude of the 
student an integral part of her character. 
This influx of highly trained teachers into 
all departments of the system con- 
stitutes a most powerful influence in 
leavening the entire corps. 


Easy to Weed Out Incompetents 


On the other hand, the Buffalo plan of 
teacher training enables the department 
to discover incompetents before per- 
manent damage is done. Under prin- 
cipals inadequately trained for supervision 
and frequently in an abnormally difficult 
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environment, with supervisors responsible 
for impossible numbers of teachers, it is 
practically easy for the incompetent to 
drift through probation into life tenure. 
Under the Buffalo plan we endeavor to 
make the most of every newly appointed 
teacher. In spite of everything, we have 
some failures. Most of these recognize 
that they have been failures and drop out 
of the service. When a permanent con- 
tract is given to a grade teacher, it is 
given on the strength of full and complete 
knowledge of the teacher’s ability and 
reasonable promise of efficient service. 


My 


Normal Schools Increasing Require- 
ments for Admission 


Higher standards demanded of teachers 
in public schools of the United States are 
reflected in the advanced requirements in 
a number of States for admission to 
teacher-training institutions, as shown by 
a study of the professional training of 
teachers made by William McKinley 
Robinson, results of which have been pub- 
lished by the Interior Department, Bu- 
reau of Education, as Bulletin No. 36, 
1927. This tendency is illustrated by the 
recent requirement of Pennsylvania State 
normal schools that students shall be 
graduates of four-year high schools ap- 
proved by the State department of public 
instruction. Beginning the fall of 1928, 
Michigan State normal schools will accept 
only graduates of high schools accredited 
by the University of Michigan. 
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Effective Safety Work in Honolulu 
Schools 


About 350 junior police officers in 
Honolulu protect their schoolmates by 
guarding street intersections in the vi- 
cinity of school buildings. It is stated 
that, during the past six years, as a 
result of this safety work, not a single 
child has been fatally injured near a 
public school. In addition, practical 
safety lessons are given daily in primary 
grades. An innovation is the publica- 
tion by a local newspaper of a safety 
lesson each week which may be used in 
school instruction. The board of educa- 
tion cooperates with other departments, 
and in public school assemblies attended 
by the sheriff and other officials some 
1,000 pupils hear accident prevention 
talks. 
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By recent order of the Czechoslovak 
ministry of education, maternity leave of 
absence for three months may be granted 
to married women teachers. Further 
leave may be allowed, but without pay, 
and the time of such leave will not be 
credited toward promotion to a higher 
grade nor toward service requirement for 
pension.— Emanuel V. Lippert. 


‘Virginia, during the past summer. 


Health Service Increasing in 
Virginia 

Counties in Virginia conducting rural 
health service under the direction of a 
whole-time health officer increased from 
6 in 1920 to 15 counties in 1928. In 10 
counties a sanitation officer is employed, 
according to recent study of rural health 
problems in Virginia, made by a graduate 
student at the University of Virginia. In 
14 counties rural health service is in 
charge of a sanitation officer and a nurse; 
in 11 counties a public health nurse 
heads the work. In all, 50 of the 100 
counties in Virginia maintain some form 
of public health service. The Virginia 
State Board of Health provides 50 per 
cent of the funds required to establish in 
counties whole-time medical health units, 
up to a budget of $10,000. A donation 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, equal 
to one-half of the State grant, further 
supplements the amount available to 
counties for work of this character. For 
less complete forms of health service 
State aid is given according to the extent 
of the work undertaken. 
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Junior High School Principals 
Under Investigation 


To determine the training, experience, 
and interests of principals of junior high 
schools in the United States, as well as 
the duties and activities for which they 
are responsible, a study will be made 
under the joint auspices of the United 
States Bureau of Education and of the 
National Committee on Research in Sec- 
ondary Education. The survey is under 
the direction of Frank K. Foster of the 
University of Washington, Seattle. He 
will seek information from all junior high 
schools in which grades 7-9 are admin- 
istered as a separate unit. Studies have 
previously been made of the status of the 
high-school principal, but this is believed 
to be the first extensive survey of the 
preparation and activities of principals 
of junior high schools. 
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Summer School for Women in 
Industry 


A school for women workers in industry 
was conducted at Sweet Briar College, 
The 
enrollment of 26,included students from 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Tennessee. Arrangements 
for the school were made by a committee 
composed of five trade-unionists. The 
requirement for entrance was that each 
student must work with the tools of her 
trade. 


County Libraries Contribute to Intelligence of 
Rural Communities 


Larger Unit of Library Organization Economical Financially and Efficient Educationally. County Libraries 

Supply Quantity of Good Reading Matter Which Local Funds Would Not be Sufficient to Purchase. Many 

National Organizations Approve Plan. Laws of Two-thirds the States Permit Establishment of County Libraries, 
and Such Libraries are Maintained in Some States Without Specific Law 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


to the intelligence and happincs, 

of rural communities by placing 
efficient library facilities at the disposal of 
rural schools, bringing a fresh supply of 
good books every few months to people 
in rural communities, strengthening small 
libraries, and establishing new ones. This 
is shown very conclusively by reports 
received by the Bureau of Education from 
States in which such libraries have been 
successfully demonstrated. 


C OUNTY libraries are contributing 


School children are active patrons of the county library station at Leeds, Ala. 


County superintendents of schools in 
California consider county libraries of 
great value to rural schools from a 
financial as well as from an educational 
standpoint. The chief financial benefit 
comes from placing at the disposal of 
small rural schools, a wealth of reading 
material that it would be impossible for 
such schools to purchase with their 
limited library funds. The principal 
educational benefits are: (1) The avail- 
ability of a plentiful supply of reading 


material which can be used to supplement 
the regular textbooks makes it possible 
for teachers to put into practice scientific 
methods of teaching; (2) access to good 
books suitable for recreational reading 
stimulates children to establish right 
reading habits. 

A former secretary of the Indiana 
public library commission says that the 
effectiveness and value of the county as 
a unit for library service has the indorse- 
ment not only of county superintendents 
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of schools, home demonstration agents, 
and Red Cross nurses, but also a multi- 
tude of nen, women, and children living 
in the rural districts who have hitherto 
been deprived of books. 

In New Jersey, a State in which the 
county library project is only eight years 
old, the State librarian points out that 
because of the stimulus of financial aid 
and supervision furnished by county 
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ciations, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and other organizations. The 
State Library Commission of New Jersey 
is actively engaged in extending county 
library service and the Ohio State Library 
was spreading the intclligence of the 
practical economy of county libraries by 
means of exhibits, talks, and printed 
matter until its service was curtailed last 
year by vetoed appropriations. The 
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Library service is given to this mountain school in Monterey County, Calif. 


libraries, small struggling libraries have 
taken on a new lease of life, and com- 
munities previously without libraries 
have started them. The real work of this 
new development consists, she says, in 
promoting a happier and more efficient 
rural life by awakening in people a desire 
for books, ercating a belief in the printed 
word as a vital factor in life, and bringing 
books to communities which have never 
had them before. 

From Hamilton County, Tenn., comes 
the report that since the establishment of 
the county library, children of fainilics 
that have been stamped with illiteracy 
for gencrations are reading books with a 
zest unknown in homes where books 
have always been plentiful. 


Many Organizations Promote County Libraries 


County library activities on the part 
of various national and State organiza- 
tions and State library and educational 
agencies secm to indicate that the county 
library idea is attracting more attention 
than any other one phase of library 
development. County libraries have the 
indorseinent of such national organiza- 
tions as the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Grange, and the 
American Library Association. State- 
wide county library campaigns are being 
promoted in a number of States by State 
library extension agcncics, library asso- 


State Library Commission of Iowa in 
cooperation with the State Library 
Association recently operated a book 
truck as a means of arousing interest in 
county libraries. Indorsement of county 
libraries by the New York State Grange 
and the New York State Library Asso- 
ciation have strengthened the movement 
in that State. State Federations of 
Women’s Clubs in Kansas, Kentucky, 


Maryland, Minnesota, South Carolina, 
Texas, Oregon, Washington, and some 
other States, are actively promoting the 
establishment of county libraries. 

A county library provides for the exten- 
sion to rural areas of the library service 
which large cities enjoy by making the 
county outside of citics and large towns 
the unit of support. Such a library comes 
home to the people through a central 
library, usually located at the county 
seat, and through its branches and “sta- 
tions” scattered throughout the county. 
Branches are auxiliary libraries—usually 
located in small towns and villages— 
which are administered as integral parts 
of county library systems. ‘‘Stations,’’ 
as defined by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, include deposit and delivery sta- 
tions. A deposit station is a place of 
sole permanence where small collections 
of books, which are frequently changed, 
are placed in charge of a librarian. A 
delivery station is a place where orders for 
books from the central or branch librarics 
are filled but no books are kept on deposit. 


Libraries Housed in Jails and Palaces 


The librarian of the New Jersey Public 
Library Commission says that quarters 
used by the county libraries in that State 
range from the corner of a roadside market 
to a Gothic building of such perfect archi- 
tecture that it is listed as one of the places 
of interest to foreign visitors. Stations 
are found in schools, grange halls, country 
churches, garages, roacside markets, coun- 
try community houses, farm homes, res- 
taurants, coast-guard stations, house- 
boats, and many other places. In one 
instance a Dutch oven serves as a station, 
and in another cells of an old jail have 
been converted into a really delightful 
station. 


A fresh supply of books for a desert school in Kern County, Calif. 
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The latest available data from Califor- 
nia show that county libraries are cxtend- 
ing service to rural communities through 
4,068 branches and 2,411 schools. A 
former county library organizer of the 
California State Library points out that 
the plan of distribution of books provides 
machinery for unlimited service, begin- 
ning at the most remote station and not 
ending until the sought-for book or other 
material is lent either by the county 
library, the State library, other cooperat- 
ing libraries, or even the Library of Con- 
gress. 


Methods of Transportation Differ Widely 


Books are generally transported from 
the central library to branches, stations, 
farm homes, and isolated rural schools by 
means of automobiles fitted up with 
shelves capable of carrying several hun- 
dred books. Other means of transporta- 
tion are parcel post, trolleys, pack mules, 
and conveyances of county school super- 
visors and public-spirited citizens. 

County librarians or members of the 
office staff usually accompany the book 
automobiles on their trips about the 
counties. The success of county libraries 
depends to a great extent upon the per- 
sonality of the librarians who meet the 
people in the field. Such librarians should 
have, in addition to a knowledge of books, 
the ability to make friends with people, to 
learn their needs and interests, and to 
cater to them. The following interesting 
experiences of county librarians illustrate 
the point: 

A librarian in California tells of calling, 
on the oceasion of a visit to a small town 
in her county, upon an Italian woman who 
had sent an inquiry to the county library 


regarding the possibility of borrowing 
books from the State library. The Italian 
woman explained that she wanted ‘“ro- 
maneces” written in the language she 
liked best, which she was proud to say, 
was French. On another occasion, after 
consuming parts of two days in reaching 
an isolated mountain section, late on a 
Sunday afternoon, it was found necessary 
to abandon the plan of holding a library 
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Minnesota tells (in Public Libraries, 
of February, 1920) the story of the fore- 
man of a road construction gang who inter- 
viewed the librarian on her route for the 
purpose of making arrangements for plac- 
ing the construction camp on the library 
route; he thought that the men needed 
the recreation reading would provide. 
In philosophizing over the day’s experi- 
ences, this visitor said: “TI fell to wonder- 


Ooltewah branch of the library of Hamilton County, Tenn., serves school and community 


meeting on the following Monday. In 
order that the county librarian might not 
be disappointed, the rector of the mission 
gave over his Sunday evening service to 
a meeting for the discussion of the library 
needs of the community. “The story is 
told in the Sierra Educational News, of 
June, 1921. 

A visitor who traveled all day with a 
county librarian in the Iron Range of 


The “library wagon” visits a rural school in Cape May County, N. J. 


ing why these rural patrons appeared to 
such advantage in the book bus and so 
devoid of personality when they ap- 
proached the library desk. It must be 
that the books come to thei on their 
own grounds and terms and not those of 
the library. One gives out more of him- 
self when he is host than when he is 
guest.” 


New England Organization is by Towns 


According to the American Library 
Association, the number of county libra- 
ries organized each year is increasing. 
Twenty new ones are reported for 1927. 
Approximately 300 county libraries are 
now in operation in 33 States. The States 
without county libraries are Arizona, 
Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Nevada, South Dakota, and 
the New lIingland States. Town ltbraries 
are common in New England. The town 
is the unit for school as well as for civil 
administration there, and the town rather 
than the county as a unit for library serv- 
ice best surts the needs of rural New Eng- 
land. The largest number of county libra- 
ries in any one State is in California, 
where county library service is extended 
to 46 of its 58 countics. In New Jersey, 
since 1920 under the leadership of the 
Public Library Commission, the legislature 
has passed a county library law, and county 
librarics have been organized in 9 of the 
21 counties. 

More than two-thirds of the States have 
laws permitting the establishment of 
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county libraries. Some States with laws 
permitting the establishment of county 
libraries have as yet no such libraries, but 
other States with no legislation on the 
subject have established county libraries. 
While the earliest legistation appeared in 
Indiana in 1816 at the time of the adop- 
tion of the constitution, the great bulk of 
the county library legislation has becn 
passed within the past 15 years, or, as 
one writer puts it, “since the California 
county library service has attracted the 
attention of the brary world.” 


California's County Library System is Famous 


The essential provisions of the Califor- 
nia free county library law are as follows: 
(a) County boards of supervisors may 
establish county libraries; (6) munici- 
palities, within the counties, maintaining 
their own libraries are not included at the 
time of establishment, but such munici- 
palities may join the county libraries later 
if they so desire; (c) headquarters of 
county librarics must be at county seats; 
(d) county librarians must be certificated 
by the State board of library examiners; 
(e) school district boards of the countics 
may pool the districts’ library funds with 
county free library funds; (f) county 
libraries are supported by a tax of not to 
exceed 1 mill on each dollar of assessed 
valuation of all property in the county; 
(g) county libraries may be disestablished 
in the same manner in which they were 
established. 

From the information available it ap- 
pears that although the first legislation 
for county libraries appeared in 1816, it 
was not until 1898 that the first county 
libraries were put into operation in Van 
Wert and Hamilton Counties, Ohio; and 
Washington County, Md. The first in- 
stance in which a horse-drawn wagon was 
used as a means of transporting books to 
people living in rural communities is 
reported from Washington County, Md. 
This horse-drawn book wagon was re- 
placed a few years ago by an automobile. 


Number Small Notwithstanding Recent Progress 


Though the number of county libraries 
is increasing from year to year, the pres- 
ent number (approximately 300) is small 
when compared to the total number of 
counties in the United States, which is 
3,073. The smallness of the number of 
such libraries becomes more significant 
when viewed in the light of the need for 
rural library service, as set forth in a re- 
cent study (in 1926) of the American 
Library Association. This study shows 
that 1,135 counties of the United States, 
or 37 per cent of the entire number, have 
no public libraries within their borders 
and that 83 per cent of the rural popula- 
tion of the United States are without pub- 
lic library service. 
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Data are not available showing the ex- 
tent to which all of the approximately 
300 county libraries in the United States 
are meeting the library needs of people 
in their respective counties. It appears 
that comparatively few of the total num- 
ber have funds enough to render service 
equal to that offered by the best city 
libraries. In others the funds are entirely 
insufficient to meet the needs. For ex- 
ample, one county library reports a yearly 
budget of $1,200 to place library service 
at the disposal of a population of 32,824; 


“another reports $150 for a population of 


21,690. 

A few years ago the council of the Amer- 
ican Library Association adopted a reso- 
lution to the effect that $1 per capita of 
the population of the community served 
is a reasonable minimum annual revenue 
for the library of a community desiring 
to maintain a modern public library sys- 
tem with well-trained librarians. A com- 
parison of total yearly budgets with popu- 
lations served in 223 county libraries pub- 
lished by the American Library Associa- 
tion in 1925 shows that only 38 had yearly 
revenues amounting to $1 or more per 
capita of the population served, and that 
all but 10 of the 38 libraries were in Cali- 
fornia. The Los Angeles County library, 
which is reported to be the largest county 
library in the world, reported a yearly 
budget of $290,001 for a population of 
170,652. 
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Cooperative Students Graduate in 
Five Years 


Average weekly wage of men students in 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
where students by alternating productive 
work and study may be practica‘ly self- 
supporting, is $22 in the freshman year, 
and $35 in the senior year. For women 
students the figures are $15 and $25. 
Cooperative work of students is with 180 
employers in 13 States. Half of last 
year’s graduates affiliated with employers 
who cooperate with the college. The 
average age at cntrance to the college is 
18 years, and most students complete the 
course in five years. About half of them 
attend college full time during one school 


year. 
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A large number of duplicate books to be 
rented have been purchased by the library 
of the University of Chicago. They are 
rented in sets or individually, and for 
different periods to suit the needs of 
students. Books in the rental library 
at present number more than 30,000, and 
the business is increasing rapidly. Rentals 
average about $1,200 per month. Ar- 
rangements have recently been made for 
extersion of the service to home study 
students. 


Alaska College to Train Teachers 
of Natives 


Two-year teacher-training courses will 
be inaugurated in the Alaska Agricultural 
College and School of Mines, located at 
Fairbanks. Decision to add the normal 
work to the curricula of the Territorial 
college was reached after a conference in 
Washington between Dr. John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
and President Charles E. Bunnell, of the 
college. 

Graduates of the new courses may be 
considered for appointment as teachers in 
the schools for Alaskan natives conducted 
by the Bureau of Education. Their famil- 
iarity with the climate and general condi- 
tions of the Territory is expected to be 
advantageous. ‘Teachers appointed in 
the States and going to Alaska for the first 
time sometimes have difficulty in adjusting 
themselves to the severe winters of Alaska 
and to the work for the natives, which 
includes the promotion of native indus- 
tries, domestic arts, personal hygiene, 
village sanitation, and morality, as well as 
the elementary subjects usually taught in 
the schools. Residents of Alaska pre- 
sumably understand these things and are 
already fully acclimated. 

Doctor Tigert also requested President 
Bunnell to cooperate further with the 
Bureau of Education by developing plans 
for special instruction for Eskimo boys 
engaged in the reindeer industry. 

Instruction for intending teachers and 
for the native boys is in accord with Pres- 
ident Bunnell’s policy of making the col- 
lege an active instrumentality in the 
development of the Territory. He expects 
to issue a bulletin in a short time outlining 
the new courses. 


wy 
Camp Life a Part of Normal-School 


Course 


A nature study and health-education 
camp is maintained in connection with 
Slippery Rock State Normal School, 
Pennsylvania. Beginning as an experi- 
ment in 1925, it has become an established 
department of the school, and offers 
health-education courses in camp craft, 
scouting, and water sports, and nature- 
study courses in stars, trees, flowers, in- 
sects, birds, and animals. Health-educa- 
tion students in the normal school must 
take six weeks’ work in camp before they 
graduate; work in camp for other students 
is elective. The camp is well equipped, 
and offers facilities for canoeing and 
swimming, as well as for scouting and 
athletics. The nature study and health- 
education departments of the school have 
charge of the camp. 


The Junior High School a Factor in the Rural 


School Problem 


Causes Which Have Retarded Extension of Junior High School Movement. Essential Characteristics of Junior 
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Instruction and Physical Education Obviously Needed. Rural Students Usually Lack Social Activities. Junior 
High Schools Hold Pupils Longer in School. Part Time Teachers for Certain Subjects 
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Ts junior high school movement 
has already exerted a marked influ- 
ence upon secondary education. 
Far-reaching reorganization in accordance 
with junior high school ideals has been 
effected only in the large centers. As a 
result of his study of small junior high 
schools in Massachusetts, Spaulding (in 
“The Small Junior High School,” Har- 
vard University Press, p. 210) concludes, 
“The need for a new type of organization 
is, however, clearly evident. It is only 
to some plan, apparently undeveloped, 
that we may look for possibilities of 
achievement in the small junior high 
school beyond those of mere compromise.” 

An attempt is being made in many sec- 
tions to adapt the junior high school to 
small rural organizations. Evidence is 
already available to indicate that when 
organized under reasonably favorable 
conditions, the junior high school can 
make a valuable contribution to rural 
school organization. 


Slow Extension in Rural Schools 


The failure of the junior high school 
movement to extend more rapidly to the 
rural sections may be laid to the following 
causes: 

1. Need of leadership.—The successful 
junior high school depends upon the 
training and enthusiasm shown by prin- 
cipal and teachers. Procedures and or- 
ganization are more easily modified in a 
city school system. Small communities 
hesitate to abandon the seven or eight 
year elementary school and four year high 
school, especially if the advantages of the 
junior high schools have not been pre- 
sented to them. It is difficult to secure 
leaders trained in administering and or- 
ganizing rural junior high schools. It is 
only within the past few years that this 
problem has been seriously considered by 
teacher-training institutions furnishing 
principals and teachers for rural com- 
munities. 

2. Lack of building facilities——The 
junior high school needs assembly rooms, 
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gymnasium rooms, library, shops, and 
home-economics rooms, or rooms which 
can be adapted for these purposes, if its 
program is to be effective. These facili- 
ties are not available in the average rural 
community. 

3. Teachers not trained in junior high- 
school work.—There is a need of trained 
teachers to carry on the work of the junior 
high schools, especially the special phases 
of the work such as art, music, health, 
guidance, shop and agriculture, and home 
economics. It is still more difficult to 
secure teachers who can carry the com- 
bination fof subjects required in these 
small schools. 

4. Difficulty in entering the four-year 
high school—Where urban high schools 
to which rural schools contribute pupils 
are organized on the 7—4 or 8-4 basis, the 
rural schools have hesitated to reorganize 
on the junior high-school basis, because 
of difficulty in entering the conventional 
four-year high school. 

5. Failure to recognize possibilities.— 
Many leaders in the rural school field fail 
to recognize the possibilities of the rural 
junior high school in small communities. 
Others feel that the junior high school is 
‘fa city school movement,” It is true 
that the organization adapts itself, and 
can be more economically operated with 
larger groups, but in isolated communi- 
ties, even with an enrollment of 100 or 
fewer pupils, where part-time teachers are 
available for the special subjects, a suc- 
cessful junior high school can be estab- 
lished. 


Reorganization of Small Schools is Practicable 


If reorganization and articulation is 
necessary to meet the changing needs of 
society, then this reorganized program 
should be made available to rural boys 
and girls. Under competent teachers, 
there is no reason why this reorganiza- 
tion can not be carried to the smallest 
school. The English, mathematics, social 
studies, language, science and geography 
programs can be properly organized and 
articulated in the smallest school. 

Exploration in junior business training 
and language may be made a part of the 


program in the smallest school. The 
equipment for these subjects need not be 
elaborate. : 

Junior high schools differ widely in the 
way in which they are organized and ad- 
ministered. There are, however, certain 
basic underlying principles which charac- 
terize a reorganized school. In some 
measure at least, the rural junior high 
school can realize these objectives. Adap- 
tations, however, must be permitted if 
reorganization is to be made possible in 
remote communities. Some essential char- 
acteristics of the junior high school with 
modifications to adjust to the small school 
situation are; 

1. A reorganized program of studies.— 
Articulating elementary and secondary 
education. 


Shop and Agricultural Experience Available 


2. (a) A program of practical arts or 
prevocational work for boys.—In the rural 
junior high school it will not be possible 
to organize elaborate ‘“‘exploratory units.” 
The school can, however, with minimum 
equipment provide for basic shop and 
agricultural experience, developed largely 
on the project basis, closely correlated 
with home and farm practice. In schools 
where it is possible to do so, definite shop 
and agricultural rooms should be provided. 
In smaller schools, combination shop and 
science rooms may well be developed. 

(b) Homemaking for girts—In the rural 
junior high school, combination class and 
homemaking rooms can be organized. 
The work in homemaking should be closely 
correlated with the work of the home and 
units organized in sewing, cooking, home 
care of the sick, etc. 

3. A fine-arts program.—Music and 
music appreciation appear in the pro- 
gram of every well-organized school. Rural 
boys and girls are often denied the cul- 
tural opportunity presented in these sub- 
jects. The same is true for art. 

4. A health program—The young ado- 
lescent needs to be informed concerning 
personal and community hygiene; he also 
needs development physically and socially 
through group physical activities. Where 
it is impossible to provide gymnasium 
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facilities, a well organized program of 
out-door activities should be provided. 
5. A guidance program.—A guidance 
prograin which reenforces the ‘“‘explora- 
tory period’”’ and concerns itself with a 
complete plan of guidance—moral, social, 
physical, and curricular—to the end that 
the adolescent boys and girls may more 
fully ‘find themselves,” is a recognized 
part of the work of the modern junior 
high school. Vocational and educational 
guidance courses, together with ‘personal 
service,’ are needed just as much for the 
rural boy and girl as for the city boy and 
girl. Personnel service for rural boys and 
girls has been much neglected. Although 
“exploratory opportunity” is limited in 
the rural community, educational and vo- 
cational opportunities may be presented 
through the study of occupations. 


Social Activity Develops Confidence 


6. Social activity program.—The modern 
junior high school has developed a social 
activity program which gives practical 
training in citizenship. The social ac- 
tivity program in the rural junior high 
school will serve as an agency for develop- 
ing initiative and confidence. Contacts 
are often limited for these boys and girls, 
and situations should be developed in 
student council meetings, auditorium 
exercises, club programs, and home-room 
activities for the exercise of desirable 
traits of citizenship. 

7. Directed learning technique— Modern 
procedure requires the organization of the 
recitation on a socialized basis with 
“directed learning” predominating; with 
subject matter and the level of teaching 
adapted to the interests, needs, and 
capacities of the group. The junior high 
school stimulates attention to individual 
needs, and through proper departmental- 
ization, provides more adequate machinery 
for the evaluation and direction of study 
habits, 

8. Subject promolion.—Subject promo- 
tion with provision for “restoration”’ or 
make-up groups as corrective measures for 
nonpromotion is a recognized procedure 
in the junior high school. This service 
can be more readily brought to early 
adolescents in small communities through 
reorganization on the junior high school 
basis. 


Stimulates Reorganization of Studies 


The acceptance of the junior high 
school plan for our rural schools will be a 
distinct gain educationally. In the first 
place it will stimulate reorganization of 
the program of studies and courses of 
study. Most of the work of curriculum 
reconstruction is now confined to the 
cities. City school boards are willing to 
provide the necessary funds to carry on 
curriculum reconstruction studies. The 
director of research and curriculum re- 
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construction can be employed here; the 
employment of such an official to do this 
work is seldom possible for rural schools. 

While the results of studies made in the 
cities will be of value for all schools, we 
need to set up definite objectives for rural 
schools and from these objectives plan a 
program which can be carried on in the 
schools. With the acceptance of the 
junior high school plan as the ideal for 
rural organization, greater interest will 
result in the study of a curriculum adapt- 
ed to rural schools. The adoption of the 
junior high school plan of reorganization 
as a State program has already taken 
place in Alabama. 


Projects Adapted to Rural Life 


In the second place, although an exten- 
sive program of try-out courses in home 
economics, general shop, etec., will not be 
possible in the small junior high school, 
considerable gain will result from the 
introduction of these courses, even on a 
limited basis. Nothing could be more 
nearly adapted to the life interests of 
rural boys and girls than live projects in 
home making, shop, or agriculture. In 
this field rural support should be most 
hearty for the junior high school organ- 
ization. 

No argument should be necessary for 
an extended program of health involving 
health instruction and physical educa- 
tion. Rural boys and girls are as much 
in need of this type of instruction as 
urban boys and girls. Although health 
has been placed as the first objective in 
secondary education, a well-organized 
program has not been made available to 
all boys and girls. What is most needed 
in rural communities is a corps of teachers 
trained to carry on the health program 
with building facilities and equipment to 
make this work possible. In focusing 
attention upon the necessity of these 
facilities, the junior high school will aid 
materially in securing a more adequate 
health program. 


Music and Art Should be Provided 


Due to the limited opportunities for 
cultural contacts, music and art should 
form an iutegral part of the small school 
program. In addition to drawing, color 
study, design, etc., chorus singing, and a 
study of music, the curriculum should 
provide liberally for art and music ap- 
prectation. 

Vocational and educational contacts 
are few in the rural sections. It is, there- 
fore, essential that contacts with educa- 
tional] and vocational possibilities be 
made vicariously. Pupils should be 
brought in contact with educational and 
vocational possibilities through a program 
which will— 

1. Administer a program of educational 
and vocational guidance designed to help 


pupils: (a) Explore individual aptitudes; 
(b) comprehend educational possibilities; 
(c) choose intelligently the educational 
vocational careers best adapted to indi- 
vidual needs; (d) foresee the vocational 
opportunities to which these careers lead; 
(e) pursue with determination both 
educational and vocational training. 

2. Give such vocational training as the 
equipment of the school will permit and 
the needs of the pupils and community 
warrant. 


Junior Cilizenship Provides Rich Experience 


A well-defined program of junior citi- 
zenship providing rich experience in home- 
room activities, auditorium, clubs, and 
pupil participation in government is es- 
sential for the complete functioning of a 
modern school. Educators and laymen 
are coming to realize the importance of 
the social activity program. The devel- 
opment of such a program, however, must 
necessarily be gradual. The inauguration 
of a complete program before the pupils, 
the parents, or the teachers are ready for 
it is almost sure to have some unfavorable 
results. 

It is in the social activity program that 
our rural secondary schools are most lack- 
ing. The one-room school can do little in 
this respect for pupils in the grammar 
grades. There is little time for it. The 
very small high school is under the same 
handicap; first, there are not enough pu- 
pils, and, second, the pressure of attempt- 
ing a broad program with two, three, or 
four teachers has crowded out the social 
activity program. The organization of a 
junior high school with training in citizen- 
ship as one of its avowed purposes will 
stimulate interest in the social activity 
program. Rural boys and girls should not 
be denied this important part of their 
natural heritage. 


Better Trained Teachers a National Outcome 


Another gain which will be made by 
the introduction of the junior high school 
is in bringing better trained teachers into 
the small community. Not only shall we 
have better teachers, but the organiza- 
tion under which they work will make 
possible much more effective teaching. 
Mute evidence of this is seen in the high 
mortality in the grades represented by the 
junior high school years in rural schools. 

The almost universal experience where 
the junior high school organization has 
been adopted is that pupils remain in 
school longer. Take boys and girls from 
the “mark time and endless drill to pass 
the entrance examination for high school” 
atmosphere of the rural schools, place 
them in a good junior high school where 
they have richer associations, a broader 
curriculum, opportunity for physical edu- 
cation, practical arts, and the other fea- 
tures which go with a junior high school, 
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and you are sure to hold them longer. 
More of them are sure to go on to senior 
high school, and those who quit at the 
end of the junior high school period will 
be much better prepared to meet the prob- 
lems of life than if they had remained in 
a school poorly adapted to their needs 
and interests. 

Turning to the administrative and or- 
ganization side, here again the junior high 
schools offer hope to rural communities. 
The junior high school will become the 
local secondary school. Small communi- 
ties will not attempt to do senior high 
school work. The local junior high school 
will offer three or’four years of work. 
Pupils will then go to centralized senior 
high schools. 


Cooperative Arrangement for Senior High School 


The local district will thereby be re- 
lieved of the responsibility of providing 
differentiated curriculums (i. e., academic, 
commercial, vocational). The central- 
ized senior high school, by this cooperative 
arrangement, will secure a student body 
large enough to justify offering scveral 
curriculums. Arrangements may even 
be made whercby the special teachers in 
the centralized school will do some of the 
work in the local junior high schools. 

The three or four year junior high school 
will offer a better organization unit than 
we now find in our two-year high schools. 
The two upper grades of the present seven 
or eight year elementary school will benefit 
by the reorganization because of an en- 
riched and vitalized program. The pres- 
ent high school will benefit because the 
enlarged group will make it possible to 
secure teachers who are better prepared, 
as each teacher will be required to teach 
fewer branches. Wherever possible, part- 
time teachers should be provided for such 
subjects as art, music, health, and prac- 
tical arts. If this is impossible, the 
regular teachers must be selected with 
reference to their ability to teach subjects 
in these special fields. 


New Adjustment Requires Two Years 


In many States three-year high schools 
have not entirely disappeared. These 
schools have been criticized for the reason 
that pupils completing the course are 
required, on entering a four-year high 
school, to make rather difficult adjust- 
inents with only one year to do so. A 
pupil should be given at least two years 
to adjust himself in a new school. 

The boy or girl from these high schools, 
while able to compete successfully in the 
academic work in the high school to which 
he goes, is placed at a disadvantage so- 
cially. Then, too, many pupils arc pre- 
velited from going on for the fourth year 
because they wish to take the commercial 
or other eurriculum which they are re- 
quired to enter in the ninth or tenth year. 
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For the most part, the present two and 
three year high schools are offering only 
the academic eurriculum with rather 
restricted electives. 

In communities where full consolidation 
is at present impossible, the local one-room 
or semigrade schools profit from the junior 
high sehool, as they are relieved of from 
15 to 20 per cent of the sehool population 
when the two upper grades are removed 
to a junior high school. The time in 
these schools can then be devoted strictly 
to elementary education. 

A junior high school may also serve as 
the nucleus for a consolidation project. 
Where consolidation is proposed and 
parents are prejudiced against sending 
pupils from the lower grades to a central- 
ized school, although not opposed to 
sending them to the upper grades, senti- 
ment can be built up for complete con- 
solidation by starting with the junior 
high school organization. 


Plan for a Small Junior High School 


Wor a junior high school it is desirable 
to bring together as large a group as 
possible. In remote communities, how- 
ever, cven with a very small enrollment 
a junior high school can be operated. 
A restricted junior high school program 
can be offered by two or three teachers 
if the practical arts work can be done by 
a part-time teacher. It is possible to 
alternate certain subjects and combine 
classes. The successful operation of a 
small 4-year junior high school requires at 
least four teachers. 

If part-time teachers for practical arts, 
health, art, and music can be employed 
the problem of the rural junior high school 
will be considerably simplified. This, of 
course, depends upon the cooperation of 
several districts or, in States having the 
county unit, in having these teachers of 
special subjects attached to the central 
office. In agriculture and home eco- 
nomics the employment of county agri- 
cultural or home economics supervisors 
will also help to solve the problem. The 
saine is true for music, art, and health. 


Six-Year Schools Often Desirable 


In communities where it is necessary to 
establish complete high schools, the small 
six-ycar high school has been found to be 
the most desirable type of reorganization. 
Failure with six-year schools heretofore 
has been the failure to recognize the dis- 
tinct functions of the junior and senior 
units. Even though it is not possible to 
carry out all of the functions of a junior 
high school, the small six-year secondary 
school is still an important step in realiz- 
ing the junior high school ideal. It is the 
type of organization which should be fol- 
lowed where four-year high schools are 
now in operation. 
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A minimum of six teachers is necessary 
for the successful operation of a small six- 
year high school, where alternation and 
combination of classes is possible. Here 
again, wherever possible, part-time teach- 
ers for the special subjects should be 
utilized. Care must be taken, however, 
that the purposes of the junior high school 
are not submerged and that the organi- 
zation does not revert to the 6-2-4 plan. 

The junior high school has meant much 
to the boys and girls where it has been 
organized along progressive lines. It will 
mean even more to the boys and girls in 
the rural communities. Rural America 
should therefore not be denied the oppor- 
tunity of growth offered by the junior 
high school. 
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Alabama Makes Further Provision 
for Rural Schools 


More than a million dollars have been 
spent annually in Alabama during the 
past 10 years for the repair and construc- 
tion of rural-school buildings. State aid 
was increased by the last legislature from 
$3,000 to $5,000 per county, and county 
high schools were made eligible for aid in 
the purchase of standard equipment and 
making repairs to buildings, on the same 
basis as rural schools. State assistance is 
graded according to the material used in 
the construction of buildings and the 
number of rooms per school. A division 
of architecture has been established, 
charged with the responsibility of drafting 
plans and supervising construction of 
buildings. Where State aid is granted 
for the erection of buildings, it is required 
that deeds shall be made to the State in 
fee simple; and that contracts ,;which must 
be written and accompanied by bond, 
shall be let by, the county board of edu- 
cation. Kquipment must be purchased 
by or through the board. 
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Commercial Training for Elemen- 
tary-School Graduates 


A one-year cominercial school for girls 
of New York City who need training in 
typewriting, shorthand, and bookkecping 
in order to get a position is maintained in 
Public School No. 4, Manhattan. It is 
the only course of the kind offered in the 
city, and the 900 girls enrolled are drawn 
from every borough. This year 100 
applicants had to be denied admission. 
To be eligible, a girl must present diploma 
from an 8B school. Several pupils hold 
junior high-school licenses, and some girls 
who have taken work in academic high 
schools enter for the intensive training 
offered. There is no age limit, but most 
of the pupils are 16 years old. 
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Concerning the Preparation of Edu- 
cational Statistics 


TATISTICS of education is the one 
characteristic production of the 
United States Bureau of Education. No 
other agency attempts to prepare such 
material upon a comprehensive scale. It 
was largely for this that the bureau was 
created. In the enumeration of purposes 
in the act of establishment ‘collecting 
statistics”? is named first. 

The first Commissioner of Education, 
Henry Barnard, made a beginning in the 
effort to collect statistics from the State 
departments of education; but it was 
John Eaton, his successor, who planned 
the present method of collection and 
established the early machinery for it. 

The idea of filling a statistical ques- 
tionnaire at the request of a Government 
officer in Washington was novel to school- 
men 60 years ago, and they required time 
to become accustomed to it. Further- 
more, the keeping of statistical records 
worthy of the name was then by no means 
general; and the records that were kept 
were so diverse as to make any compari- 
son unsafe and untrustworthy. Even in 
the large cities no uniform method had 
been adopted for recording the funda- 
mental items of enrollment, attendance, 
income, and expenditure. 

These difficulties were reflected in the 
statistical tables published in the Report 
of the Commissioner of Education for 
1870. Only 57 pages were filled with 
statistics, although several classes of in- 
stitutions were included which would not 
now be considered as directly educational. 

Notwithstanding the discouragements 
that were met, the bureau’s work has 
continued. The constant use of standard 
blanks has in itself tended to produce 
uniformity of terminology and of statis- 
tical method. In addition, by repeated 
committees and commissions on uniform 
statistics, by never-ending personal effort 
at conferences and conventions, by corre- 
spondence, and by the wide distribution 
of printed pamphlets, the officers of the 
bureau have labored without cessation to 
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bring about workable uniformity of 
statistical records. 

Blank forms of inquiry are still sent to 
the head of every school system and 
every educational institution, and each 
is requested to supply the data indicated 
in the blank. The Commissioner of 
Education has no legal right to require 
that the information be furnished; no 
pressure can be applied except that a sec- 
ond and a third request may be sent; and 
no money compensation can be offered 
for the work to be done. 

Nevertheless, reporting officers have 
become habituated to cooperation with 
the bureau. They appreciate the neces- 
sity for national statistics of cducation; 
they know that the data of every educa- 
tional agency is essential to completeness; 
they use and value the compiled informa- 
tion. These considerations have made 
possible the statistics of the Bureau of 
Education. 

The country is growing apace and the 
processes of education and of educational 
administration are becoming more and 
more complex. Pari passu, the number of 
units to be described in statistics steadily 
increases, and the items which must be 
recorded of each unit likewise increases. 
Tremendous growth in the, volume of 
statistics to be handled in the central 
offices has resulted. 

For many years the statistical reports 
of the Bureau of Education were published 
annually. As time went on it became 
increasingly difficult to do so. Delays 
were especially serious in the State reports. 

It became apparent in time that pub- 
lication within a year was no longer pos- 
sible, and the statistics of 1915 were 
published in the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Education for 1916. In the 
following year the decision was reached 
to collect and publish statistics biennially 
instead of annually. The volume of the 
matcrial had become so great that it 
was out of the question to collect it all 
within a few months; and the cost of 
publication every year was consuming an 
undue proportion of the printing funds of 
the bureau. 

The first statistical report upon the 
biennial plan, that of 1916-1918, was the 
result of an effort to keep up with the 
increased volume of material and to give 
due attention to its complexity. The 
statistics of that period filled two volumes 
of 901 and 797 pages, respectively. But 
the final chapter of the series was issued 
about two years and nine months after 
the end of the year covered by the statis- 
tics, and the chapter on State school 
systems was issued June 20, 1920—a little 
less than two years after the close of the 
period it described. 

Clearly this was giving too much time 
to preparation. The statistics of 1916- 


1918 were broad in their scope and excel- 
lent in the manner of treatment, but that 
breadth and that excellence could scarcely 
justify such delay in publication. 

It was determined to expedite the work 
thereafter in every possible way, and the 
hope was entertained that all the chapters 
might be published within a year and a 
half at most from the end of the period 
covered. The computations and analyses 
made upon the statistics were to be 
materially reduced, and each chapter was 
to be’ printed as early as it was possible 
to tabulate and summarize the figures. 

Determinations, hopes, and plans are 
often vain; and though the bulk of the 
statistical reports for 1920 and for 1922 
were reduced to 597 and 753 pages in the 
aggregate, respectively, no important 
reduction in time was accomplished. The 
first chapter of the 1922 series was issued 
on August 9, 1924; the State school statis- 
tics on March 10, 1925; and the final 
chapter, city school statistics, on April 
23, 1925, nearly three years from the date 
of the statistics, 

Chagrined by this showing, the Com- 
missioner of Education issued stringent 
instructions for expediting the work. At 
his request four field agents to aid in the 
collection of statistics had been authorized 
by Congress and their work began in 1923. 
These men not only procure data carly 
by personal effort but they frequently aid 
local officers in compiling items desired 
by the bureau. It is probable that some 
at least of the State offices will be moved 
to employ ficld agents for similar work 
within their respective States. ° 

The cxtraordinary efforts in the office, 
the effective work of the field men in 
procuring information promptly, and 
simplification of methods whenever sim- 
plification was possible, led to marked 
improvement in the time required for the 
statistics of 1924. One year and five 
months after the end of that school year 
the first chapter of statistics was pub- 
lished. The State statistics came out 
April 13, 1926, and the final chapter 
appeared August 25, 1926—two vears and 
nearly two months after the end of the 
period covered. The statistics for 1924 
embraced 545 printed pages. 

The statistics for the year ending Junc 
30, 1926, as a whole will show the gain of 
still more time, although it will be more 
bulky than its immediate predecessor. 
The first chapter to be printed was issued 
a year and a half from the close of the 
period and the State statistics appeared 
only a few days later. This gain of a 
year and three months over the time 
required for the corresponding chapter of 
1922 is the most gratifying outcome of 
the efforts of the past few years. City 
school statistics also show a satisfactory 
gain; the chapter for 1926 appeared in 
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February, 1928—about a year and seven 
months, instead of nearly three years, 
from the end of the period covered. 

The fact must be emphasized that the 
statistics of the several classes of institu- 
tions are printed separately and as early 
as practicable. 
tion of its statistical matter by the Bureau 
of Education is in the pamphlet form. 
After the chapters have been issued all 
are brought together in a bound volume 
which is published in a small edition and 
distributed to libraries only. The binding 
is merely for convenience in preservation. 
The material has previously been placed 
in the hands of those who wish to use it. 
The bound volume has been printed, 
therefore, when money was available for 


it, and no special concern has been felt if. 


its publication was delayed. It is hoped, 
however, that the bound volume, too, 
will be published more promptly hereafter. 

One who is inclined to become impa- 
tient at the time required to issue national 
statistics of education should know that 
48,543 persons were called upon to supply 


the facts essential to a single year, 1926... 
The whole number of school systems and 


institutions represented in the statistics 
of that year was 28,385. Some of the 
questionnaires ,which correspondents are 
asked to fill have assumed formidable 
proportions—not because anyone in the 
Bureau of Education desired it so but at 
the specific request of organizations repre- 
senting those who actually supply the 
information and make the most use of the 
statistics. This is especially true of the 
questionnaires for city school systems and 
secondary schools. 

A large proportion of those who furnish 
data to us must first have reports from 
others, and they in turn must have reports 
from still others. The individuals who are 
directly concerned in the compilation of 
the statistics published by the Bureau of 
Education must be numbered in the hun- 
dred thousands. The final compilation 
which this army of workers must make 
can not begin until the scholastic year 
is past. Only 38 of the States were re- 
ported to the bureau within a year after 
June 30, 1926; four returns were received 
in September, 1927. Yet the tabulation 
was completed in the Bureau of Education 
in November, and the printed pamphlet 
of Statistics of State School Systems was 
delivered by the Government Printing 
Office on January 12, 1928. This may be 
fairly rated a distinct achievement. 


Seventy-one per cent of the pupils in 
the New Haven public schools are chil- 
dren of foreign-born parents who are 
natives of 48 different countries. Of the 
whole number of pupils 52.8 per cent are 
Italians, 18.4 per cent Russian, and 5.3 
per cent Polish. 


The principal distribu- ~ 


_ local history. 
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Intemational School Journeys Made By 
English Children 


.Great Development of School Journeys to Historic Areas in France. Not in any Sense 


Holidays, but They Are a Delightful Change of Work. Usually the Goal of a Year’s 
Study. An Excellent Way to Prepare for Better Understanding Between Nations 


HE MEETING of the school 
Journey Association at the con- 


ference last week in Gower 
Street had a special significance, since 
the French Ambassador presided, and 
blessed the idea of: international school 
journeys, and especially of school journeys 
undertaken by English children in France. 

In the present year there is to be a 
great development of the school journey 
in the way of visits to historic areas in 
France, and the interest that the French 
Ambassador and the French Govern- 
ment take in this movement will give a 
new sanction to the idea of school jour- 
neys oversea. 

The basic idea of the school journey 
is not, in any sense, a holiday trip, 
though in fact it does provide delightful 
change of work. The idea is to give a 
sense of realism to acquired knowledge, 
and this is largely achieved by the visit- 
ing of places closely associated with the 
making of national and international 
history. To see in detail the battlefield 
of Senlac and to be made to understand 
the phases of the battle on the spot give 
a new reality to early English history. 
But the true school journey does not deal 
with isolated incidents, however im- 
portant. 

The journey, if it is to be a somewhat 
prolonged trip, is the goal of the year’s 
work. The area visited can be made to 
reveal realities in geography as well as in 
history, in physical geography and nature 
study as well as the geography of the 
map, in science, art, literature. The 
year’s work may be crowned by a 
journey that reveals all the various 
aspects of that work, and so make it a 
lifelong possession. No doubt shorter 
school journeys are undertaken for the 
purpose of showing the children some 
specific place, a cathedral or a fortress, a 
museum or a picture gallery, a Parlia- 
ment house or a guildhall. These urban 
visits are of great value, since they may 
be made the medium of a new approach 
to history, literature, and art, and they 
may be undertaken as part of the prep- 
aration for the longer journey. 

For the most part the school journey 
is chiefly associated with national or even 
This new development 
of foreign travel has an even larger educa- 
tional purpose. The French Ambassador 
said that he quite believed that the meet- 
ing, of, children of different countries was 


the best way of preparing for a better 
understanding of the nations in the 
future. 

That is doubtless true. But the school 
journey goes further than that. The 
headmaster of Dulwich School, in his 
thoughtful address to the association, 
dwelt on the significance of nationalism, 
and declared that each nation had its 
own peculiar gifts, and by contact we 
could realize the existence of these 
gifts in other nations without any danger 
of losing our own. By some knowledge 
of a foreign language and some knowl- 
edge of its literature such appreciation 
could be approached, but he declared 
that personal contact was the most 
direct way of promoting international 
understanding. 

Professor De Montmorency likened 
the humanism of all the nations combined 
to one jewel of which each nation forms 
one facet with its special beam of light. 
In whatever way the underlying unity of 
nations is looked at, the method of the 
school journey is the one that seems best 
able to make it capable of appreciation. 
The children will still prefer their own and 
set new values on their own, but they will 
realize permanently that there are other 
children who cling as ardently as they 
cling to their own home-born ideals in the 
way of national life. 

That is the first stage of the true inter- 
nationalism which is a direct product of 
the sternest nationalism. If the English 
school journey movement can secure 
something of this it deserves more 
support from local authorities than it 
now receives.—London Times Educational 
Supplement. 
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School Supplies Straws; Pupils 
Drink Milk 


Provision of a half-pint bottle for each 
pupil, with a fresh cap and a straw daily 
has promoted milk drinking among rural 
pupils in Savona Union School, New 
York. About 95 per cent of the pupils, 
from the grades through high school, 
regularly bring milk to school from their 
homes. Consumption of milk out-of- 
school hours by underweight pupils has 
been doubled by giving them straws for 
use at home. The cost to the school for 
the service is about two-thirds of a cent 
per week for each pupil. 


Interschool Correspondence Promotes International 


School Children of 51 Countries Engaged in Interchange of Descriptive Portfolios. 
Relations with Children of 36 Other Countries. 
Which Translations are Made if Necessary. 


Understanding 


American Children Maintain 


Communications Pass Through Established Clearing Houses in 
Teaching of Geography, History, Composition, and Art Effectively 


Motivated, and Friendly International Feelings are Cultivated 


I thought that foreign children 
Lived far across the sea, 
Until I got a letter 
From a boy in Italy. 
**Dear little foreign friend,” it said 
As plainly as could be. 
Now I wonder which is ‘‘foreign,”’ 
That other boy or me? 
—Fthel Blair Jordan. 


the sehool beside Clover Creek in 

the Idaho mountains was in a state 
of breathless excitement. The work of 
weeks was finished and ready to start on 
its long trip overseas. Two weeks or so 
from now the boys in a sehool in France 
would be examining the fruit of their 
labors. What would they think of it all? 


Fo tes ONE of the eight pupils in 


Idaho Pupils Select French Correspondents 


When the pupils had voted on this 
undertaking, they had deeided on Franee, 
because more than a hundred years ago 
Freneh fur traders had followed Lewis 
and Clark into this part of Idaho and 
had left their traees in place names sur- 
viving to-day—Payette, Coeur d’Alene, 
Lake Pend Oreille and the River Malade, 
so named because long ago Indians in 
winter encampment there grew sick from 
an exclusive diet of beaver meat. The 
town in France to which the carefully 
made portfolio was going was St. Jean 
d’Angély. The pupils had read about 
that, too, and knew that it was an old, old 
town, fortified and fought over during the 
Hundred Years’ War between Franee and 
England, and later a stronghold of the 
Huguenots. Their investigations had led 
them pleasantly along new paths of his- 
tory and geography. The school they 
were addressing at St. Jean d’Angély, was 
a boys’ sehool and they had incidentally 
learned a little about sehools in France 
and how these differed from schools in the 
United States. One of the things that 
had impressed them was the faet that 
French school children were very, very 
careful in their hand-writing and would 
probably be eritical of American children’s 
penmanship, whieh they had been told 
was vastly inferior to that of the children 
of most European eountries. Freneh 
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By ELLEN MCBRYDE BROWN 


American Junior Red Cross News 


boys and girls, ‘they had been told, too, 
were really gifted in eomposition. This 
was a serious undertaking, but their pretty 
young teacher had encouraged them at 
every step to do their very best, and here 
it was. 

The whole school had taken part. 
After more than one trial George Watson 


had given that neatly written deseription 
of the plaee where they lived and a 
brief sketch of its history, bringing out 
the thread conneeting it with France. 
Andrew Page had deseribed the methods 
used in fur trapping, the prineipal busi- 
ness of the eommunity. Infinite pains 
had gone into those water color sketches 


An Idaho sheet shows a lynx with its fur and footprints 
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Pupils of Clover Creek School, Bliss, Idaho, correspond with French children 


of the fur-bearing animals of the region 
which had taken hours of Tom Johnson’s 
time. Furthermore, around each sketch 
were reproduetions of the footprints of the 
animal pictured. That was Billy Sim- 
mons’s bright idea, and he had been 
most critical until he was satisfied that 
the prints were accurate. Bert Myers 
had suggested that a bit of the animal’s 


fur be attached to each of the pictures 
and had brought in the samples. Johnny 
Barton and Lucy Smith had written 
the descriptions of the animals and told 
about their habits. Betty Martin, the 
littlest one of all, had thought of the 
eover design and had been commissioned 
to assemble the material, paste things in 
and write the titles under the pictures. 
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There had been amazing improvement 
in her penmanship since this honor had 
fallen to her and the matter of clean hands 
had gained a new importanee. 

Now that, with eertain changes of 
names, is just about the story of any one 
of the portfolios recently sent out in the 
eourse of the international school cor- 
respondence now passing back and forth 
through the channels of the Junior Red 
Cross between the schools of 51 countries. 
As a social movement of the world’s 
youth the Junior Red Cross is less than 
10 years old. During the war, spon- 
taneously and almost simultaneously, 
children in Canada and in New South 
Wales banded together and asked to be 
admitted to junior membership in their 
national Red Cross organizations and to 
share in the work done for the soldiers 
in camps and trenches. The same thing 
happened with the children of the United 
States, and they were at length advisect 
in a presidential proclamation of Septem- 
ber 15, 1917, of the creation of the 
American Junior Red Cross, ‘fin which 
every pupil in the United States can find 
a ehanee to serve our country.” Fourteen 
million boys and girls were enlisted and 
contributions poured in. Mountains of 
articles and supplies made in _ sehool- 
rooms of the United States went to our 
men abroad. 

After the armistice, the problem of the 
refugee and orphaned children in the war- 
devastated countries elamored for atten- 
tion. It was money from the American 


Portfolios from Hawaii are brilliant with colored pictures and weaving 
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children which financed work among such 
children in France, Italy, the Near East, 
Belgium, Albania, Rumania, Montenegro, 
Serbia, Poland, and Greece. The relief 
work, which was started in the spring of 
1919, took the form of serving hot school 
lunches, operating summer and winter 
camps and colonies for war orphans, estab- 
lishing scholarships and apprenticeships, 
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children. These handkerchiefs were for- 
warded through the Junior Red Cross to 
50 schools widely scattered throughout 
the United States. Letters of apprecia- 
tion went back to Russia, and Russian 
answers came so fast that the translators 
at American Red Cross headquarters and 
at Archangel were quite overwhelmed. 
Several shipments of typical Russian toys 


Thesef{boyszin} Prague discuss the portfolio they will send to California 


providing health camps and playground 
activities, furnishing tools and seeds and 
launching school gardens, providing sub- 
ventions to farm centers and air cures for 
tubercular children, and operating welfare 
clinies. In Albania a vocational school 
for boys was founded which is now one of 
the most important forces in that little 
country and is still partly financed by the 
American Junior Red Cross. Thousands 
of benches, chairs, and tables made in 
American schools found their way into 
little homes in Austria, Poland, and 
France, reconstructed after the war’s 
tornado had passed. 


International Correspondence Began in Russia 


Out of such service sprang the inter- 
national school correspondence which has 
covered the world with its network of 
exchanges. It started away up in Arch- 
angel. While distributing cocoa and 
biscuits to the underfed children there, the 
officers of the American! Red Cross com- 
mission mentioned the active Junior 
membership of the Red Cross in America. 
A stream of toys, accompanied by letters, 
soon began to flow in from school children 
in the United States to these small charges 
of the American Red Cross in Russia. At 
a Christmas cclebration at one of the 
orphanages of Archangel the American 
guests were given 50 beautifully worked 
handkerchiefs to be given to American 


followed the handkerchiefs, and in the 
spring there came a bundle of greeting 
ecards with pictures drawn by the Arch- 
angel children. 

Children in other countries aided by the 
American Juniors began sending sponta- 
neous messages of appreciation and friend- 
ship. Often these messages were accom- 
panied by photographs and articles de- 


seriptive of conditions, and sometimes by 
simple gifts made with painstaking care 
by the foreign children. Educators soon 
realized the potential values of such inter- 
changes and, with the assistance of Dr. 
James I’. Hosic, now of Teachers College, 
New York, and Miss Laura Frazee, now 
assistant superintendent of schools in Bal- 
timore, a system of international school 
correspondence was organized in 1921. 
It has grown with the growth of the Junior 
Red Cross, which now has memberships 
in 40 countries, and proceeds through Red 
Cross channels. For example, the port- 
folio from the Idaho school, with which 
this article begins, was sent to the Pacific 
branch office of the American Red Cross 
at San Francisco. Thence it was for- 
warded promptly to Washington. The 
national office sent it on at once to the 
League of Red Cross Societies at Paris, 
which is a clearing ground for portfolios 
to and from many of the 51 countries 
whose schools are engaged in this inter- 
change. The league routed it to the 
French Junior Red Cross, where transla- 
tions were made from English into French, 
and in a much shorter time than you 
might believe possible with all these 
necessary steps, it was in the hands of the 
boys of the St. Jean d’Angély school, 
whose reply is doubtless now under way. 
In some instances portfolios go direct from 
the office of the American Junior Red 
Cross at Washington to the national office 
of the Junior Red Cross of the country of 
destination, and vice versa. The corre- 
spondence between Japanese and Ameri- 
can schools is, for example, very active, 
and goes back and forth direct between 
Washington and Tokyo. At Washington 
two young Japanese men are employed 
making translations, but Tokyo has ad- 


This view of Prague is the frontispiece of their portfolio 
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vised the American Junior Red Cross that 
translations from English into Japanese 
are not necessary in Japan, for English is 
a compulsory study in the schools there. 

Japan is one of the most active of all 
the countries corresponding. Its schools 
are exchanging letters and other matcrials 
with schools of 29 other countries. Austria 
has 83 countries on her list, the United 
States, including Alaska and the island 
possessions, has 36. Some of the town 
and city schools of the United States, 
which have been carrying on this corre- 
spondence for years and send out and 
receive several portfolios annually, have 
now most interesting exhibits. 


Portfolios Convey Materials of Amazing Variety 


The portfolio is the most popular form 
for this international school correspond- 
ence. It is the product of a group work- 
ing together in school and consists of 
letters, photographs, descriptive articles 
written by the pupils, apropos clippings 
and illustrations from magazines, maps, 
samples of school work and of industrial 
products, specimens of native wild flowers, 
folklore, biographical and historical 
sketches, national songs, postage stamps, 
and many other things, neatly arranged 
and bound between covers of cardboard 
or cloth. The material is of amazing 
variety and interest. A small rural 
school in Australia sends its correspondent 
school in Lincoln, Nebr.,’ seeds from the 
wattle tree in the school grounds, explain- 
ing that the wattle blossom is Australia’s 
national flower, and so they hope these 
seeds will flourish on United States soil. 
The American school makes quite a 
ceremony of planting the seeds on 
Nebraska’s Arbor Day and writes back 
to Australia to tell about the planting and 
about Arbor Day and other matters of 
interest that have developed between 
these two schools thousands of miles 
apart. 


Estonian Letters Breathe Good Will 


A home for orphaned children in 
Estonia writes an excellent historical 
sketch, giving facts hard to secure in any 
other way about little-known Estonia. 
This is followed by the story of Karlevi- 
poeg, the legendary hero of the country, 
whose exploits make up one of the world’s 
great epics. In the same portfolio there is 
an account of the pagan inyths of the early 
Estonians. There are cleverly executed 
drawings of their dwelling, their utensils, 
and their weapons. The portfolio con- 
tains, too, samples of handwork done by 
the girls and snapshots of the children in 
the orphanage. The letter of greeting 
breathes the good will these children feel 
for their comrades ‘in America. 

From a girls’ school on the Isle of Man 
comes a collection of breezy articles about 
the history of the island, about the unique 


ceremony of the Tynwald, about the de- 
lightful Man folklore, and about the life 
and sports of the school. 

A school in Portland, Oreg., was inter- 
ested in knowing something of the life of 
an African boy in his native country. 
Arrangements were made, and from a 
high school in Kenya Colony came a re- 
markable portfolio. The principal's letter 
explained that civilization reached the 
colony only some 25 years ago, and that 
you would find there ‘high-school stu- 
dents whose fathers go about in skins 
and carry spears; and engine and auto- 
mobile drivers whose fathers are savages.” 
He said, too, that his pupils were anxious 
to learn about America, “especially as 
one of them went to Hampton Institute 
in Virginia this year to finish his educa- 
tion.”” There were more than a score of 
letters in the portfolio, each giving an 
account of some tribal custom or some 
phase of life among the members of the 
Kikuyu tribe, East Africa—on cultivating 
a garden, on building a hut, on making 
beer of sugar cane, which is drunk by 
“male and female adults,” but forbidden 
to the young men and women, on how the 
young men get their wives, how a herd- 
boy lives, what the Kikuyu eat, and how 
they make their quivers, bows, and arrows. 


African Children Write Excellent English 


The letters were in excellent English, 
not one word of which any of the writers 
knew six years ago. Moreover, there were 
fascinating sketches of Kikuyu weapons 
and ornaments. Itseems safe to say that a 
whole stack of books about the Kikuyu 
could not begin to give the Oregon chil- 
dren such a vivid impression of them as 
these letters and sketches coming from 
right under the Equator and from the 
pens of Joseph Mwangi Simeon, Hosea 
Wauiaina, Hagal Duolo, Elind Wambu, 
and the rest. 

As an American high-school girl put it 
in a letter to a school in France: 

We were especially interested in the letter about the 
government of your country. Of course, we have 
studied about it in the history books, but it is so much 
more interesting to read about it from a real live letter. 


Somehow we gain a new perspective of it that could 
never be found in a book written several years ago. 


The correspondence often provokes 
lively questions. The following letter, 
with the 15 appended questions, was sent 
in a portfolio from Paris in exchange for 
one received from Hawaii: 


Your letters, maps, and samples were given to us 
and we were very interested in them. Your country 
isnot like ours. Your crops and certain plants of yours 
are unknown to us. In France we have no active 
volcanoes. We should be very glad to continue ex- 
changing letters, pictures, and samples with you. 

We shall describe our large city and you can admire 
some of its monuments on the pictures we inclose in 
this portfolio. We shall not tell you about the history 
of our country, because it is very complicated and takes 
several big books to tell it. We shall tell you about 
our school life teacher, grade, school, program of 
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lessons, games, etc. Wesend you, with this first letter, 
samples of drawing and manual training. Ask us 
questions on the things you are interested in and we 
shall answer you with pleasure. We hope you will 
answer the questions we have written on the inclosed 
sheet. 

Your country is not unknown tous. Inour school we 
have seen beautiful views of it on stereopticon slides. 
Your quiet and shaded streets in your capital seem to 
us very agreeable, and certainly it is delightful to live 
there, but we think your volcanoes are frightful, and 
we wonder what becomes of the poor people who fall 
down into the Kilauea crater. In France there are 
many ancient volcanoes, but they have been extinct 
for a long time and they are far from Paris. 


Volcanoes Interest French Children 


Dear little comrades across the ocean, we send you 
our brotherly greetings. 

1. What is the temperature of the melted lava of 
Kilauea? 

2. Do you have pictures showing the curious fishes 
in your country? 

3. Why was Cook killed? 

4, Do you have the French metric system, in which 
all measures go from 10 to 10? 

5. How many school hours do you have each day? 
At what hours do you arrive and leave? 

6. What are your holidays in the week? 

7. Do you have summer holidays? 

8, What are the principal wild and domestic animals 
in your country? 

9. What is the principal food of the natives? Give 
the menu of a meal. 

10. Principal facts of your history. 

11. Description of a native home, outside and inside. 

12. Special customs and habits and feasts of the 
natives. 

13. How many steamers touch at Honolulu a month? 
Do you see there French vessels? 

14. Do you have French people in your city? 
15. How is your costume and your native costumes? 


Surely, here is developing an instru- 
ment for widening horizons, for making 
the life and the youth of other lands more 
real and interesting, even, one dares to 
hope, for building a better international 
understanding, a more friendly inter- 
national feeling. The spirit of good will 
which inspires the correspondence is fre- 
quently expressed in such letters as the 
following from Italy: 

If with our correspondence we learn to appreciate 
reciprocally our beautiful languages, we will strengthen 
still more the bond of affection and collaboration that 


unites the land of Dante with that of Washington. 
My far-away and unknown friend, I shake your hand. 


Austrians Seek Brotherly Love 


The same thought is voiced in this 
Ictter from Austria: 


It is proven that youth is meant to reconcile the dit- 
ferent nations. For that purpose a Junior Red Cross 
was organized. We heard that for the same reason a 
Junior Red Cross was organized in other countries, to 
create friends all over the world. No conference will be 
able to bring about international reconciliation as long 
as national hatred lives in the hearts of the people. 
Therefore, let’s be brothers; away with the barriers, 
and give us your hand through the Junior Red Cross! 
How glad we shall be to have the same songs, though 
they be sung in a different tongue, and to enjoy the 
same games. 


When we read such things as these it 
does not seem too visionary, too ‘‘fool- 
fanciful,” to dream of a day when we shall 
have ‘‘a generation the world over, grown 
to maturity in intelligent friendliness.” 
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Parent-Teacher 


Movement in Illinois 


By MRS. WALTER H. BUHLIG 


President Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher Associations 


HE Illinois Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations closes its 
twenty-ninth year in April with 

1,089 associations and 96,592 members. 
These associations are connected with 
public rural, grade, junior high, and 
senior high schools, with parochial schools, 
and with church Sunday schools. The 
largest membership in an association of 
parents from one grade school is the 
Bryn Mawr, of Chicago, with 1,185 mem- 
bers, and the Myra Bradwell, of Chicago, 
with 1,184 members. The largest junior 


high school assoeiation is the Roger 
Sullivan, of Chicago, with 1,574, and the 
largest senior high school association 


membership is 500, the Springfield High, 
Springfield, Ill. 


Associations Meet Many Specific Needs 


Throughout the State, parent-teacher 
associations engage in many activities to 
provide those conditions that will enable 
children to acquire the best possible 
development. Associations meet many 
specific needs arising within and without 
the school buildings by purchasing various 
types of equipment, playground appara- 
tus, musical instruments for classroom 
work and for orchestras and bands, 
moving-picture machines; stage equip- 
ment, books, and magazines. 

One state-wide activity which provides 
for the improvement of the school and 
grounds and which contributes to the 
character development of the pupils is 
known as the “School Beautiful Com- 
mittee.” Pictures and other art objects 
are given to the school, loan collections 
are obtained to hang in the school, and 
artists frequently take pupils or parents 
about for a tour of these collections. 
Communities are urged to plant their 
school grounds with native trees, shrubs, 
and plants, thereby preserving the flora 
peculiar to Illinois, bringing to the 
children an appreciation of beauty to be 
found all about them, and developing the 
desirable attributes which result when 
children acquire the sense of responsibil- 
ity as a result of ownership and partici- 
pation in the development of their sur- 
roundings. 


Adequate Recreational Opportunities Provided 


Much has been done in Illinois to pro- 
vide adequate recreational opportunities 
to safeguard the youth against vieious 
commercial recreation. The State organ- 
ization has active committees on juvenile 
protection, better films, and recreation. 


Speeial attention has been paid to the 
pernicious practice of presenting ama- 
teurs—sometimes tiny tots of 3—upon 
stages of neighborhood motion-picture 
and vaudeville houses. Much good has 
been done in this particular activity. 

An especially unique effort to meet the 
recreational problems of a eommunity 
where play space for children is almost 
nil was undertaken and_ successfully 
carried through during the summer of 
1927. This is referred to in Illinois as 
“the wandering play leaders’? and took 
on a few of the aspects of the old-time 
wandcring minstrels. Parent-teacher as- 
sociations, churches, and a business men’s 
association gathered together about $1,000 
to employ two experieneed play leaders 
for the summer. A man was obtained to 
lead the boys’ play, and a young woman 
led the girls’ play. 


Work of “Wandering Play Leaders” 


The November (1927) Bulletin of the 
Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations states: “Seven play spots were 
selected, the idea being to take the play- 
grounds to the children rather than the 
children to the playgrounds. These places 
included two roped-off streets, three va- 
cant lots, and two inclosed athletie fields. 
In the beginning the two supervisors went 
from place to place on schedule, spending 


an hour and a half in each place, each 


supervisor visiting each place on alternate 
days. The blocked-off streets and one of 
the athletic fields were abandoned after 
10-days trial because of lack of attend- 
ance, and one of the fields was opened full 
time, because the demand there was 
greatest. These playgrounds were un- 
equipped as playgrounds go. The leaders 
carried around in their cars bats and base- 
balls, volley balls, indoor balls and soccer 
balls, horseshoes, bean bags, and box 
games. 

A few of the bats and balls were 
left with responsible boys. The girls 
brought their own ‘jacks’ for their tour- 
naments. When they did not have jacks 
they used pebbles. There were tourna- 
ments of various sorts on the different 
fields, volley ball, horseshoes, individual 
baseball, O’Leary, jacks, and baseball 
games between teams from the different 
fields and with other teams. Four junior 
teams for boys under 15 were formed and 
two midget teams for boys under 12. Mr. 
English was sponsor for a 
Club,’ which attended major league ball 


‘Knothole. 


games from time to time, the number 
sometimes reaching 60. Chaperoning 
these boys to the games furnished a thrill- 
ing experience to some of the business 
men and mothers of the neighborhood. 
While the girls did not come out in as 
large numbers as the boys, one or two ball 
teams were organized, and jack and 
O’Leary contests were held. Leadership 


-was developed among the children. At 


least a dozen of them learned to take 
responsibility, to arbitrate disputes, to 
take care of equipment. They learned 
sportsmanship. They learned to abide 
by the rules of the game. 


Boys’ Club Punishes Profanity by Pinching 


“The total registration for all the fields 
was 6,118, of which 4,701 was at one of 
the inclosed athletic fields. Differing 
problems presented themselves for solu- 
tion at the different fields. At one, chil- 
dren from four schools with differing re- 
ligions and races met. Both fighting and 
profanity were discouraged. At one field 
the boys of their own initiative formed a 
‘Pinch Club.’ Any boy indulging in pro- 
fanity had to submit to being pinehed once 
for every offense by everyone on the 
ground.”’ 

High-school associations serve in a dual 
capacity. They extend definite aid to 
pupils and to the sehool; they also afford 
a medium by which parents may better 
understand the diffieulties of the ‘teen 
age and the opportunities offered to the 
pupils by the high-school eurrieulum and 
extra-curricular activities. Many grade 
and high school associations in Illinois 
provide so-called scholarships to enable 
high-school pupils of ability and serious 
purpose to remain in school. The sum 
needed varies from small monthly amounts 
for carfare to an occasional $25 a month. 
Assoeiations aid pupils in getting em- 
ployment out of school time; they chap- 
eron parties and ene: scholarship by 
presenting club pins to pupils attaining 
certain scholarship standards. High- 
school associations have seen the need for 
boys’ and girls’ deans and have helped to 
secure them. 


Health Conditions Improved in Many Ways 


Mueh has been done to promote better 
health conditions. Associations, rural and 
urban, have nutrition classes for mothers; 
weighing and measuring and nutrition 
instruetion for pupils; diphtheria eradi- 
cation campaigns have been aided; the 
National Summer Round-Up Campaign 
has been promoted. 

In addition to many activities to pro- 
vide school and community eonditions 
which will aid in the best possible develop- 
ment of the children the need of adult edu- 
cation and parential’ education has not 
been forgotten. 

In Moline the American citizenship 
committee of the parent-teaeher council 
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has been sponsoring an experiment in a 
sewing class among the Mexican women. 
Two women instructors help the mem- 
bers of the class cut from patterns dresses 
for themselves or their children. As they 
work the English words for materials, 
processes, etc., are taught to the Mexi- 
cans. The committee members furnish 
coffee, sandwiches, and cake each after- 
noon and have cared for the babies while 
the Mexican mothers sewed. The Moline 
council members feel that much has been 
gained by this effort. A point of contact 
was gained, and it is hoped that shyness 
will be overcome and that these mothers 
may attend the regular winter night 
schools and eventually become American 
citizens. 


Weekly Radio Program Promotes Understanding 


Throughout the winter a better under- 
standing of the parent-teacher movement 
was made possible by means of a weekly 
radio program. Parent-teacher activi- 
ties were explained; instruction was given 
in parliamentary procedure; and a course 
in child study was broadcast. 

Another interesting effort to promote 
parental education was an institute for 
child study class leaders, which was held 
under the direction of Dr. Jessie A. 
Charters, of the University of Chicago, a 
State board member. A “difficulty anal- 
ysis’ was an illuminating part of this 
institute and laid the foundation at least 
of better child study class work by ascer- 
taining some of the hindering and dis- 
couraging features of the work. 

A few of the obstacles are— 

1. Necessary frequent care of young 
ehildren. 

2. Lack of system in day’s care of house- 
hold and children. 

3. Lack of realization that character 
development is coincident with physical 
development and should be understood 
while children are very young. 

4. Provision for toddlers who must ac- 
company mothers. 

5. Reluctance of people to study, due to 
limited education, to self-consciousness, 
etc. 

6. Self-consciousness which prevents 
participation in discussion; soinetimes it 
may be overcome by mothers darning, 
mending, or sewing during the class period. 

7. A lack of understanding that small 
study groups are valuable, even though 
so few as three or four members constitute 
the group. 


« Legislative Forums” Throughout the State 


Distinct efforts are made, in coopera- 
tion with other groups, to promote edu- 
cational advancement by means of State 
legislation. The Illinois Council of Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations is a member of 
a State-wide joint Icgislative council which 


holds legislative forums in various parts of 
the State. At these forums are discussed 
proposed measures approved by at least 
five organizations which are members of 
the state-wide council. When five organ- 
izations approve any particular piece of 
legislation a subcommittee is formed to 
promote that particular measure. The 
Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations works in close cooperation with 
the Illinois State Teachers Association on 
many of these subcommittees. Informa- 
tion concerning the measures and the need 
for them is given parent-teacher members 
through the State Bulletin, at district 
conferences and at the legislative forums. 
Members are urged to discuss these meas- 
ures with their representatives at home 
and the method seems more effective than 
any number of letters and telegrams sent 
to the representatives in session. 
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Clubhouse for Foreign-born 
Mothers 


A cottage furnished in an attractive 
and homelike way serves as a school and 
social center for foreign-born mothers of 
school children in Denver, Colo., par- 
ticularly of those attending Bryant 
School. The cottage adjoins the school 
grounds and belongs to the school dis- 


trict. It was fitted for the purpose 
through the cooperation of Colorado 
Chapter, Daughters of the American 


Revolution, and others interested in the 
work. An experienced teacher is in 
charge, and a portion of her salary is paid 
by the chapter. Regular classes in 
English and citizenship are held daily 
for the mothers. The project has the 
approval of the parent-teacher associa- 
tion of the school, and by special invita- 
tion 150 mothers recently visited the 
cottage on one afternoon. During the 
reading and social period on Sunday 
afternoons entire families are welcome. 
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Physical Specialists Must Teach 
Academic Subjects 


That approximately 33 per cent of the 
specialists in physical education em- 
ployed in schools and colleges of the 
United States are teaching some academic 
courses in addition to their own special 
work was brought out at a conference on 
professional training in physical educa- 
tion arranged by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, and recently held in 
Washington, D. C. Of all the applica- 
tions received at the University of Illi- 
nois for specialists in physical education, 


-more than half ealled for men able to 


teach some academic subject in addition 
to physical education. 
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Recent Publications of the Bureau 
of Education 


The following publications have becn 
issued recently by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. 
Orders for them should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
accompanied by the price indicated. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN HOME ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION. Emeline 8. Whitcomb. 
(Bulletin, 1927, no. 35.) 5 cents. 


PREPARATION OF TEACHERS. William 
McKinley Robinson. (Bulletin, 1927, no. 
36.) 10 cents. 

EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY, 1928. 
letin, 1928, no. 1.) 20 cents. 

PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. Report of a conference held 
in Washington, D. C., March 30, 1927. 


(Bul- 


(Physical cducation series, no. 9.) 5 
ceuts. 
Tur RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS, 1928. 


(Higher education circular, no. 34.) 5 
cents. 

STATISTICS OF UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, 
AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, 1925-26. 
(Bulletin, 1927, no. 40.) 25 cents.— 
Mary S, Phillips. 
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Saturday Classes for Country 
Boys 


A folk school for farm boys over 14 
years of age who are not in attendance 
upon any other school is held every 
Saturday in Barron, Wis., located in the 
midst of a farming and dairy section. 
Sessions are held in the _ high-school 
building from 10 a. m. to 3.30 p. m., and 
all instructors are members of the high- 
school faculty. Class periods are of one 
hour each. The course in soils is required 
but students are allowed to elect other 
courses. As a mattcr of fact, most of the 
boys are taking all the courses offered. 
Present enrollment is 26 students, some 
of whom come regularly from a distance 
of 13 miles. During the noon intermission 
games are played in the schcol gym- 
nasium. The boys are eager to take 
advantage of all opportunities offcred 
them; they are doing good work, and 
there is not a dull moment during the day. 
Expense of the school is met by the board 
of education of Barron, with some 
assistance from the State. Courses will 
be offered country girls in domestic 
science and other subjects. 
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Needed medical attention was given 95 
children in Racine, Wis., last year from 
a fund of $700 contributed for such work 
by children in public schools of the city 
at Thanksgiving. 
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An Experiment in Piano Instruction in a 


Rural School 


People of Community Had Employed Private Teachers in Summer Months, but Results 
Were Not Satisfactory. Public-School Officers Purchased Pianos and Engaged Teacher, 
Charging $25 a Year for Daily Lessons . 


By C. A. SMITH 
Superintendent of Schools, Afton, Wyo. 


OR the purpose of this study it 
F was assumed that piano music is 
as universally desirable, practical, 
and usable as any of the subjects usually 
required and that it, therefore, deserves a 
similar place in the curriculum. Whether 
piano music is of more value to the indi- 
vidual or society than any other one 
subject of the curriculum is largely a 
matter of opinion. Able defenders might 
be found for either side of this argument. 
It was decided that in this instance, how- 
ever, an experiment was worth while. 
That it is possible to place piano in- 
struction on the same basis as any other 
laboratory subject will be shown in this 
article. But it is one thing to assume 
that the public is willing to change from 
private piano education to public respon- 
sibility for these services and quite another 
thing to make the change. 


Pioneer Living Conditions Prevail 


The nearest raiJroad point to which 
Star Valley has access is 50 miles distant. 
The valley is the home of 4,500 people. 
Living conditions are decidedly pioneer. 
Social contact comes chiefly through the 
leading church and the school, both of 
which are characteristically rural. 

Under these conditions an emotional 
desire for music was manifested in the 
community. It was shown by the con- 
stant demand for public-school music 
and by the annual summer efforts to 
obtain from the outside a capable piano 
teacher who would stay for the whole 
summer and work with those few students 
who remained constant. 

Elementary teachers in the schools 
were graduates from the high school, in 
which no music was taught. Hence, ele- 
mentary school music consisted of singing 
patriotic songs. This and periodic and 
feeble attempts at a high-school opera 
was the extent of the public-school instruc- 
tion in music. It seemed that piano in- 
struction was the most available form of 
music -teaching. Accordingly, a survey 
was made of the status of piano instruc- 
tion as it had been carried on in the pre- 
ceding three years. 


Private piano instruction in 1919-1981 


Average number of lessons taken by a student in 


(SUIT Grae sen an eeee oe... ee Sees 9 
Number of students continuing two summers-_.. 27 
Number of students continuing three summers.. 14 
Average cost per pupil per summer-_-__..-----.-- $9. 00 
Percentage of students who appeared publicly... 14.4 


Since no piano teacher wanted to teach 
more than one summer in Star Valley, the 
students had to meet a new teacher each 
summer. In this way much of the energy 
expended was wasted. 

To make the teaching of piano music at 
public expense practicable, class teaching 
was necessary. Conditions which scemed 
peculiar to Star Valley made group in- 
struction of the table-keyboard type seem 
unsuitable. Home piano ownership is 
necessary for this type. Since there were 
so few pianos in Star Vallcy it seemed best 
to teach with the use of the piano. 

Upon investigation it was found that 
suitable pianos could be obtained at $325 
each. For practical reasons it was de- 
cided to propose the purchase of eight 
pianos to be used for class-ensemble piano 
instruction. 


Private Contributions for Part of Cost 


It was assumed that each of the students 
who took private lessons throughout the 
three summers had studied long enough 
to acquire clemental skill. This war- 
ranted the assumption that money ex- 
pended was well spent. On the basis of 
three summers, it appeared that the total 
avcrage cost for piano instruction for each 


of three summers of one lesson per week 
was $900. The total cost of piano in- 
struction for one semester of daily lessons 
would be $800. The cost of pianos is not 
included in this cost, neither is the cost of 
the room. It was thought that these 
might be furnished privately in the one 
case and publicly in the other and that 
the cost would be met by private con- 
tribution. 

Convincing the board of trustees was 
not difficult. They admitted the need 
and were willing to trust the school 
administration in the experiment, pro- 
vided the school budget was not made to 
suffer greatly. This objection was met 
by changing the original plan and charging 
a fee of $25 per year for each student. 
This fee was based upon established prec- 
edent, for in certain laboratory subjects 
a small fee was charged to cover breakage. 
Incidentally it saved the project by elim- 
inating many students who would have 
been difficult to handle at the outset. 


Twenty-seven Parents Pay $25 Each 


A canvass was then made and the propo- 
sition was described to those interested; 
27 parents were found who were willing 
to pay the fee and to leave the administra- 
tion to the school officials. Accordingly, 
the pianos were purchased and the teacher 
employed. 

We were very much aware of the fact 
that the success of the experiment de- 
pended almost entirely upon the selection 
of thesproper teacher. Our choice proved 
to be most fortunate. The teacher of the 
previous summer had given good service 
and was trained in the table keyboard 
method. She was quite willing to coop- 
erate in the whole scheme. 

Regular classes were scheduled for 50 
minutes. The pcriod was divided, and two 
classes received piano instruction during 
one 50-minute period. In our opinion, 
the short period was compensated for in 
regular daily class work. Pianos were 


Eight pianos are arranged for class instruction 
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available to any student outside of class 
periods for practice. The school building 
was open until 10 p.m. During this time 
rooms were always available. Pianos 
were moved into different rooms for the 
out-of-school practice work, but of neces- 
sity they were kept in the music room 
between periods. 

The actual arrangement of the class is 
shown by the illustration. The following 
description of standard of work and its 
organization is by Mrs. C. L. Brown, the 
instructor. 


Standards of musie used 


First grade (in music): Standard Graded Picces, Vol. I, 
by Mathews. 

Second grade: Fountain, by Bohm; Edelweiss Glide, 
by Vanderbcck. 

Third grade: Gabaletta, by Lack; Kuhlau Sonatinas, 
Vol. II, complete. 

Fourth grade: No. 2, Whole World Serics: Kuhlau 
Sonatinas, Vol. II, complete. 

Fifth grade: Heller. Thirty Progressive Studies; Papil- 
lons, by Schumann. 

Sixth grade: Hanan; Czerny; Haydn Symphonies for 
piano quartette; Rondo Capriccioso. 


Beginners Are Taught in Groups 


The work is organized by semesters. It 
is comparatively easy to take care of be- 
ginners because they form the majority of 
the enrollment and soon can be given 
more leeway on account of the larger 
number of beginning sections. As the 
work becomes more advanced ycar by 
year registration is becoming increasingly 
difficult for class work. But group work 
is supplemented by individual instruction 
for the few advanced students. 

The more advanced classes are given 
studies on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
pieces on Mondays and Wednesdays, and 
sight-reading practice on duets (for full 
class) on Fridays. 
class of eight students works once a week 
on six Haydn symphonies as a double 
quartette. This music'is kept in the 
school all the time so that it is virtually 
sight reading without individual practice. 
They are given C. L. Hanon and Czerny 
three times a week. In 1925 the ad- 
vanced class of eight students memorized 
and played ensemble in public complete 
Papillons by Schumann. 

The C. W. Reid Piano Method for Be- 
ginners is used. It has been found neces- 
sary to evolve a very detailed counting 
system. The theory part of music is 
especially adapted to the needs of begin- 
ners and is in the nature of a short cut 
that carries the beginner over the first 
periods of discouragement into the first 
stages of achievement. When achieve- 
inent is apparent enough to protect him 
from the danger of quitting in the middle 
of a plateau he goes back and makes up 
what has been skipped. For example, 
the beginner learns the notes entirely in 
terms of the keyboard. Syllable and 
letter names do not delay him during his 
first days on the instrument. The whole 


The most advanced © 


aim is to cut the early stages to the bare 
essentials. He is kept in the work after 
this by the frequent contact with the 
teacher and the competition with his 
classmates, made kecn by the daily com- 
parison in class. 

Evidence of the success of the project 
is plain. The class has grown steadily 
from the beginning. During the first 
year 12.5 per cent of the pupils discon- 
tinued; the average of students discontinu- 
ing in the last three years has been only 
1.33 per cent. © 


Enrollment and size of classes 


| 
1922-23, 1924-25] 1925-26) 1926-27 


Studentsa. ses eeneee 4 
Largest class 

Smallest class__ 
Median class___.-....__- 


Piano recitals to which the public is in- 
vited are given Tuesday night of each 
week during the school year. Every 
student appears publicly several times 
during the year. The type of program 
depends upon the students participating. 
In the recitals at which advanced students 
are presented the ensemble work consti- 
tutes a major part of the program. Ata 
recent recital one of the students, Miss 
Clara Bennion, played from memory 
Variations in F Minor, Haydn; Country 
Dance, MacFadden; Florence Waltzes, 
Liebling; In My Neighbor’s Garden, 
Nevin; Ecossaisen, Becthoven; Sonate 
Pathetique (first movement), Beethoven. 
She also played first piano in a duet, La 
Baladine. 


Individuals Shifted from Group to Group 


Objections to the system are very simi- 
lar to those advanced against class in- 
struction in any subject. As I have indi- 
cated, the individual needs are met by 
shifting individuals from group to group. 
Since the objection is the same as for 
regular school subjects, the idea can not 
be condemned on those grounds without 
also condemning other school subjects. 

Conclusions must necessarily be tenta- 
tive because they are based upon such a 
small experiment. However, we are 
firmly convinced that piano instruction 
by class at public expense is practical. 
It is cheaper than the same instruction 
given at private expense. In so far as 
we may judge by results in our school, 
the results are far superior. The classes 
for beginning students may be larger. 
The work should be carricd on well down 
in the grades—as low as the third grade. 
After some experiment in finding students 
of musical ability and eliminating others 
there is no reason why those students 
should not have the same opportunity in 
piano instruction as other students re- 
ceive in other laboratory subjects. 
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Many Boston Students are 
Self-Supporting 


Of day students attending Boston Uni- 
versity during the school year 1926-27, 
as Many as 25 per cent were under the 
financial necessity of supporting them- 
selves entirely by their own work, 10 per 
cent earned three-fourths of their ex- 
penses, 12 per cent earned one-half, and 
14 per cent earned one-quarter of their 
expenses. Only 39 per cent earned noth- 
ing. Practically all students taking even- 
ing courses are at work. The following 
figures refer only to the regular day divi- 
sions. Of students in the school of the- 
ology 66 per cent support themselves en- 
tirely; in the graduate school 50 per cent, 
and in the school of religious education 
and social service 27 per cent were sclf- 
supporting. The department having the 
smallest proportion of self-supporting 
students, 4 per cent, was the college of 
practical arts and letters; of total enroll- 
ments in day classes in this college 72 per 
cent earned nothing. In the school of 
religious education and social service 38 
per cent, in the graduate. school 33 per 
cent, and in the school of theology only 11 
per cent of the students contributed 
nothing by labor to their own support. 
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Regular School Work for 
Tubercular Children 


A school for tubercular children has 
been organized in the Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium in Oswego County, N. Y. The 
work had its inception in a class organized 
several years ago by a teacher, herself a 
patient in the institution, who devoted 
two hours a day to instruction of the 
children in the effort to hasten their 
recovery by keeping their minds active. 
The county has since built a children’s 
pavilion, which includes a well-equipped 
schoolroom in charge of a licensed teacher 
who is also play director during recreation 
periods and vacations. Instruction given 
the children last year enabled most of 
them to pass the same grade and regents’ 
preliminary examinations as those given 
other children in the supervisory district. 
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A “speech department”? has been 
inaugurated in the Pontiac (Mich.) High 
School. It offers six courses, for which 
credit is allowed by the State colleges and 
universitics. The department publishes 
a semiannual, maintains a little theater of 
its own, and has a costume library of more 
than 300 costumes. Funds for support 
of the department are obtained from the 
presentation of plays and receipts from 
the costume library. 
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Land-Grant Colleges Are Participating 
in Work of Survey 


Cooperative Procedure Adopted for Collecting Information and for Preparing Final 
Report. Local Committee Will Supply Material Representing Each Institution. Experts 
in Special Fields Prepare or Review Questionnaires 


By ARTHUR JAY KLEIN 
Specialist in Higher Education, Bureau of Education, Director of the Survey 


ITH approximately 500 officers, 
\ \ members of administrative staffs, 
and faculties of the 69 land-grant 
eolleges of the United States actively par- 
ticipating, the survey of these institutions 
now being conducted by the United States 
Bureau of Education through its division 
of higher education is probably unique. 
Unlike the ordinary survey, which is 
made by sending specialists to the institu- 
tions to examine their functions and activi- 
ties, the land-grant college survey will be 
based upon facts secured through a com- 
plicated method of cooperative procedure. 
In gencral the plan is centcred about a 
local committee in each of the institutions. 
Each of these committees is respousible for 
securing and recording the facts and opin- 
ions concerning the institution it repre- 
sents which are desired by the survey staff 
of the Bureau of Education. The facts 
and opinions to be obtained in each field 
of study to be covered by the survey, 
such as extension, agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, finance, and other subjects, have 
been tentatively selected by specialists 
employed by the bureau, largely from 
the land-grant colleges themselves. The 
nature of the study to be made by the local 
land-grant survey committees in each 
phase of the survey is determined finally 
by submitting the proposals of the survey 
specialists to appropriate national com- 
mittees of specialists. Constant contact 
between the technical specialists and the 
local survey committees is maintained by 
the director of the survey at every stage 
of the work. 


Nation-Wide Organization Created 


The organization which has been created 
for the conduct of the survey is nation- 
wide. Land-grant colleges in all of the 
States are represented in the organization. 
The office work of the survey, which com- 
prises the preparation of schedules for 
collecting data on the different functions 
of the colleges, is being performed by 
members of the administrative and teach- 
ing staffs of the colleges, called to Wash- 
ington for that purpose. Similarly field 
work is to be conducted from regional 
headquarters established at the several 
institutions under the charge of specialists. 

Heading the organization is a group 
eomposed of the Secretary of the Interior 


and the Secretary of Agriculture, leading 
educators and presidents of land-grant 
colleges representing the various types of 
education. This group has the responsi- 
bility of reviewing the general plans and 
policies of the survey, giving expert advice 
on procedure so as to facilitate the study, 
and reviewing the report when it ts finally 
prepared. It includes 10 members, with 
representatives of the association of land- 
grant colleges and universities, of the 
combined State universities land-grant 
colleges, and of the negro land-grant college 
presidents, a State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, four presidents of land- 
grant colleges, and nationally recognized 
experts on home economics and agricul- 
ture from two of the land-grant colleges. 


Five Hundred Persons Employed in Survey 


In the actual conduct of the survey the 
work is being performed by more than 500 
members of the faculties and administra- 
tive staffs of the land-grant colleges 
organized for the purpose of studying 
each of the functions and activities of the 
institutions. These include agencies of 
State and superior control, finance and 


business, home economics, enginecring, + 


arts and science, library facilities, agricul- 
tural research and experiment station 
work, agricultural extension, vocational 
education, commerce and business, veter- 
inary medicine, general extension, pro- 
fessional education of teachers, and 
student relations and welfare. Schedules 
for the collection of information on these 
subjects have been prepared by 19 spe- 
cialists from tle land-grant colleges on 
duty in Washington for brief periods. 
Another part of the organization in- 
cludes groups of experts in special fields, 
who review the schedules and make sug- 
gestions as to their improvement. These 
are known as special advisory committees. 
They are composed in large part of mem- 
bers of the administrative and teaching 
staffs of the land-grant colleges and have 
been selected from widely-scattered in- 
stitutions so as to avoid regional influence. 
The special advisory committee on 
finance and business comprises business 
managers and comptrollers of land-grant 
institutions of California, Louisiana, Wyo- 
ming, Nevada, and North Carolina; and 
the committce ou home economics in- 


cludes experts on this subject in the land- 
grant colleges of Oregon, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Georgia, and Tennessee. 
Similarly, the remaining committees, rang- 
ing in size from 4 to 10 members, are made 
up of specialists in each of the subject- 
matter fields. Every land-grant college 
in the United States has at least one rep- 
resentative on these committees. 

Information on the functions and 
activities of the institutions called for in 
the schedules will be supplied by a local 
committee of the faculty within each of 
the land-grant colleges. These com- 
mittees were sclected by the presidents of 
the institutions. In some instances the 
presidents of the colleges are serving as 
chairmen. In the collection of all data 
for the survey, these institutional eom- 
mittces are playing the most important 
role. 


More than 30 Overlapping Districts 


The field work of the survey is likewise 
to be conducted largely by members of 
the staffs of the colleges. To do this 
work, the country has been divided into 
districts for five of the major lines of 
interest and an expert in each of the sub- 
ject-inatter fields is made responsible for 
the collection of information in his 
specialty from the colleges in that dis- 
trict. Each subject-matter field has its 
own districting system. Thus there are 
in fact more than 30 overlapping districts. 
The headquarters of each supervising 
specialist will be at his own college. His 
duties will consist of traveling to the 
near-by colleges and of assisting the local 
committees in furnishing the required 
data. 

With the completion of the collection of 
information on all the functions and 
activities of the 69 land-grant colleges of 
the United States, the final step in the 
survey will be the writing of the report. 
Each specific subject-matter field is to be 
treated separately in the report, and it is 
planned to call experts again to Washing- 
ton from the land-grant colleges to write 
the different sections of the report based 
on the data gathered. 

The land-grant college survey, there- 
fore, practically from its beginning to its 
end, is a cooperative undertaking of the 
institutions themselves, planned and di- 
rected by the Bureau of Education. 
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A course in safety education is an- 
nounced by Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, for the sum- 
mer session, 1928. It is designed for 
superintendents, supervisors, principals, 
and teachers, and will be given by the 
elementary supervisor in schools of 
Springfield, Mass., who is consultant for 
the education division of the National 
Safety Council. 
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Meetings of Educational and Scientific Associations 
during the Spring and Summer of 1928 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 3622-3624 
Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
President, LEO 8, RowE, Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 
Secretary, J. P. LICHTENBERGER, University of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 
Meeting, Philadelphia, Pa., May 11-12, 1928. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION, 41 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y.: 
gece tnt Dantes E. RussEti, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
ork, N. Y. 
Secretary, MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT, 41 East Forty-second St., New York, N.Y. 
Meeting, May 14-16, 1928, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THESTUDY OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED: 
President, £. R. JOHNSTONE, Vineland, N. J. 

Secretary, H. W. POTTER, Thiells, N. Y. 
Meeting, Atlantic City, N.J., May 31-June 2, 1928. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE EDITORS: 
President, J. B. HASSELMAN, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
Secretary, F. J. KERLHOLZ, University of I!linois, Urbana, II]. 

Meeting, Baton Rouge, La., August, 1928. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
TO THE DEAF, 1601 Thirty-fifth Street, Washingtou, D. C.: 
President, HARRIS TAYLOR, 904 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, H. M. MCMANAwWaY, Staunton, Va. 
Meeting, Staunton, Va., June 25-30, 1928. 

AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE: 

President, R. V. D. Macorrin, New York University, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, ROLLIN H. TANNER, New York University, New York, N.Y. 
Meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., July 1-7, 1928. 

AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION: 

econ, KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
ich. 
pica y, NAT T. FRAME, 1849 Grand Central Terminal] Building, New York, 


Meeting, Urbana, Ill., June 18-21, 1928. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS: 


President, ROBERT W. DE FOREST, 30 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, LEILA MECHLIN, Barr Building, Farragut Square, Washington, 


D. Je 
Meeting, Washington, D. C., May 16-18, 1928. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING: 
President, HORACE NEWHART, 910 Donaldson Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary, BETTY C, WRIGHT, 1601 Thirty-fifth Street, Washington, D.C. 
Meeting, St. Louis, Mo., June 18-22, 1928. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS: 
President, Mary C. BARKER, 685 Myrtle Street NE., Atlanta, Ga. 
Secretary, FLORENCE CURTIS HANSON, 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Meeting, Chicago, Ml., June 25, 1928. 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION, 617 Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
President, LETA BANE, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Secretary, JEAN KRUEGER, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
Meeting, Des Moines, Iowa, June 25-29, 1928. 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 18 East Division Street, Chicago, III.: 
President, JOSEPH C. DOANE, Philadelphia General Hospital, Phila., Pa. 
Secretary, WILLIAM H. WALSH, 18 East Division Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Meeting, San Francisco, Calif., August 6-10, 1928. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, III.: 
President, CARL B. RONEN, Public Library, Chicago, Ill. 
Secretary, CARL H, MILAM, 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Meeting, West Baden, Ind., May 28-June 2, 1928. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 535 North Dearborn St., Chicago, IiI.: 
President, JABEZ N, JACKSON, Kansas City, Mo. 
Secretary, OLIN WEsT, 5385 North Dearborn, Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., June 11-15, 1928. 


AMERICAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y.: 
President, S. LILLIAN CLAYTON, Philadelphia General Hospital, Phila., Pa. 
Secretary, SUSAN C. FRancris, Children’s Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Meeting, Louisville, Ky., June 4-9, 1928, 

AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, G Highland{Station, 

Springfield, Mass.: 
President, C, W. SAVAGE, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Secretary, JAMES H. McCurny, International Y. M. C, A. College, Spring- 
field, Mass 
Meeting, Baltimore, Md., May 23-26, 1928. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS: 
President, ALEX Dow, Detrait, Mich. 
Secretary, CALVIN W. RIcE, 29 West Thirty-ninth Strect, New York, N.Y. 
Meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 14-17, 1928. 

ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS: 

President, EVAN HOLLISTER, 810 Fidelity Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Secretary, NATHAN PERELES, JR., 429 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mecting, Philadelphia, Pa., May 17-19, 1928. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS: 

President, JOSEPHINE RATHBONE, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Secretary, ISABELLA K. RuoneEs, School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y. 

Meeting, West Baden, Ind., May 28-June 2, 1928. 

FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC COLLEGE CLUBS: 

President, THOMAS R. Swain, Woodside, N. Y. 

Secretary, THOMAS Ii, REAnYOFY, 8747 Ninety-eighth Street, Woodhaven, 
N.Y 


Meeting, Toronto, Canada, June, 1928. 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PROFESSORS OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION: 
Meeting, Bucharest, Rumania, July 19-24, 1928, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS: 
President, H. L. Mitts, Iouston, Tex. 

Secretary, JOHN S. MOUNT, Statehouse, Trenton, N. J. 
Meeting, Denver, Colo., June 5-8, 1928. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN COLORED SCHOOLS: 

President, W. J. IiALE, Tennessee State Agricultural and Industrial College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Secretary, CLINTON J. CALLOWAY, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
Meeting, Charleston, W. Va., July 24-27, 1928. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF MARKETING AND AD- 

VERTISING: 

President, NEIL If. BORNEN, Harvard Business School, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary, NATHANIEL W. BARNES, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Meeting, Detroit, Mich., July 8-12, 1928. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF VISITING TEACHERS: 

en BES Kay Boarnman, 418 West Twenty-eighth Street, New 
ork, N. Y. 
Secretary, LOIS MEREDITH, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., July 1-7, 1928. 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 1651 East Main 
Street, Columbus, Ohio: 
President, Rt. Rev. THomas J. SHAHAN, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, Rt. Rev. FRANCIS W. Howarn, 1140 Madison Ave., Covington, Ky 
Meeting, Chicago, Il., June 25-28, 1928. 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON ART EDUCATION: 
President, BESS ELEANOR Foster, Art Director, Public Schools, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
Secretary, INDIANOLA WILLCuTS, Art Director, Public Schools, Duluth, Minn. 
Meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., July 2, 1928. 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL 
GOVERNMENT: 
earesicene N. RopertT RINGNAHL, Principal, Corcoran School, Minneapolis, 
inn. 
Secretary, Mrs. CLAIRE SWEETMAN EPLeR, Faculty Adviser, Girls’ Self 
Government, Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Meeting, Tuesday, July 3; Thursday, July 5. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATIVE WOMEN IN EDUCATION: 
President, CAROLINE S. Woonrurr, Principal, State Normal Training School, 
Castleton, Vt. 
Secretary, HnNa E. Hoon, Supervisor of Household and Fine Arts, Public 
Schools, Kenosha, Wis. 
Meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., July 2-3, 1928 
Ben) ONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 
President, CORNELIA ADAIR, 2121 Park Avenue, Richmond, Va. 
Secretary, JAMES W. CRABTREE, 1201 Sixteenth St., NW., Washington, D. C. 
Meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., July 1-6, 1928. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF NURSING EDUCATION, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.: 
President, CARRIE M. HALL, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary, BLANCHE PFEFFERKORN, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Meeting, Louisville, Ky., June 4-9, 1928. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS: 
President, ETHEL M. GARDNER, 150 Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Secretary, ANNIE KATE TAYLOR, 914 Martinique, Dallas, Tex. 
Meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., July 1-6, 1928. 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y.: 
President, Mrs. ANNIE L. HANSEN, 181 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Secretary, JANE C. ALLEN, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Meeting, Louisville, Ky., June 4-9, 1928. 
ee ae TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.: 
President, H. LONGSTREET TAYLOR, 710 Lowrey Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
Secretary, CHARLES J. IIATFIELN, Henry Phipps Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Meeting, Portland, Oreg., June 18-20, 1928, 
PAN AMERICAN CONFEDERATION FOR HIGHWAY EDUCATION, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C.: 
Chairman, L. 8. RowE, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 
Director, PYKE JOHNSON, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 
Meeting, Rio de Janeiro, July, 1928. 

PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH: 
President, HENRY H. SWEETS, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary, D. 8. GaGE, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 

Meetiug, Montreat, N. C., July 3-8, 1928. 

SCHOOL GARDEN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA: 

President, Davip A. Warn, Superintendent of Schools, Wilmington, Del. 

Secretary, EMILIE Y UNKER, Supervisor of Nature Study and School Gardens, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., July 3-5, 1928. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION: 
President, R. L. SACKETT, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Secretary, F. L. Bisnop, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Meeting, Chapel Hill, N. C., June 26-28, 1928. 

SOCIETY OF PROGRESSIVE ORAL ADVOCATES: 

President, Max A, GOLDSTEIN, 3858 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, IRENE B. YOUNG, 3202 North Forty-eighth Street, Omaha, Nebr. 
Meeting, June, 1928. 

VISUALINSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA: 
President, ERNEST L. CRANDALL, 500 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, ROWLAND ROGERS, 71 West Twenty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
Meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., July, 1928, with the National Education 

Association. 

WORLD COMMITTEE ON PEACE THROUGH EDUCATION: 
President, AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS, Augusta, Me. 
Secretary, C. 1. WILL1amMs, Columbia, Mo. 
Meeting, Geneva, Switzerland, August, 1928. 


—EpITH A. WRIGHT 


Schools Are Not Constituted to 
Make All Men Equal 


NE OF THE most pernicious theories 
that lurks in American education is the 
assumption that, where the great Creator 
failed to make all human beings equal, it 
is the business of the school to make them 
equal. To justify this procedure, the 
school men have found cover in the notion that this task 
works toward a democratic ideal; that it represents the 
rights of individuals; that it is necessary for the successful 
operation of educational machinery; that it is good for the 
lowly individual; that the procedure is justified by results. 
Each of these alibis represents a fundamental error and 
misconception of fact in educational procedure. % % & 


Mass production in education and recognition of the in- 
dividual are two of the foremost problems in education 
to-day. They loom up large in contrast, because they seem 
to involve mutually contradictory principles. It is gener- 
ally believed that mass methods stamp out the individual, 
or, conversely, that recognition of the individual prevents 
the use of mass methods. But mass education is forced 
upon us, and the recognition of the individual with 
his personal traits, limitations, and capacities 
is going to be a persistent demand. 


CARL E. SEASHORE 
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Cooperative Study of English and American 
Secondary Schools 


Joint Committee of School Men of the Two Countries Will Undertake Investigation Which Is Expected to Produce 


Reliable Information on the Characteristics and Relative Merits of the Respective National Systems. 
Studied Will Probably Include Students, Teachers, Equipment, Methods, and Results. 


Topics to Be 
Plan Includes Interchange 


of Teachers Between Schools Interested in the Study 


By ARTHUR J. JONES 


Professor of Secondary Education, University of Pennsylvania 


throughout the world are coming 

into closer and closer relationship 
each year. Especially is this true of 
England and the United States. We are 
coming to see that there is and can be no 
essential difference between our ideals and 
our standards of conduct and of life in 
general. Citizens of each country are 
eager to learn more about the institutions 
of the other and to get inspiration and 
help from a study of the methods used to 
accomplish the results desired. This is 
particularly true of those interested in 
education in the two countries. We are 
coming to feel that, divergent as are the 
two systems of education in some respects, 
yet our aims are largely the same, and 
that the divergence that exists may hold 
something very suggestive that may be 
helpful in solving the problems confronting 
each nation. There have been many 
reports on American schools made by 
English visitors and volumes written by 
Americans on English schools. These 
have, in many cases, given valuable 
comparative data of a general nature and 
shown clearly certain outstanding differ- 
ences between the two systems of schools. 
These differences, however, have dealt 
more with certain administrative features 
than with the conduct of the schools 
themselves. : 


a ioe SPEAKING PEOPLE 


Should Know More of Intimate Details 


We are very much in need of some more 
intimate and detailed study of the real 
work of the schools—something that will 
enable us to picture clearly just what the 
teachers in each system of schools are 
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doing in the classroom, what their aims 
are, how they conduct a ‘“‘recitation,”’ 
and what results they actually secure. 
The need for such a study is made more 
apparent by the misinformation given 
publicity in daily newspapers regarding 
schools and educational aims. Well- 
intentioned but ill-informed Americans 
often give utterance to their personal 
opinion regarding what is done in the 
schools of the United States and what we 
are trying to accomplish. These are 
frequently wide of the truth, but are very 


. naturally accepted as correct by English- 


men. English visitors are usually more 
reserved regarding their schools, but some- 
times give entirely erroneous impressions 
of English schools to their American 
audiences. 


Too Much Prejudice in Discussions 


During the past few years there has 
been much discussion of the relative 
merits of the English and the American 
systems of secondary education. Some 
of this has been illuminating and some 
very confusing. Some has been impar- 
tial; much has been clearly prejudiced 
and often actuated by narrow patriotic 
zeal. We have been told that the Ameri- 
can secondary school is superficial, its 
standards are low and becoming lower, 
the discipline is poor, there is a lack of 
scholarly purpose among our students— 
or any other purpose except to have a 
good time; that our teaching is inefficient; 
finally even, that the mounting crime 
wave in this country is definitely the 
result of our laxity in discipline and our 
absence of purpose. 


To one who really wants to know what 
the facts are the natural question presents 
itself, ‘‘Are these things true?” Then, 
“What is the evidence?’”’ When the 
question is approached from this point of 
view, we find a strange and disconcerting 
paucity of reliable data. Two conflicting 
attitudes are clearly seen. One of these is 
illustrated by the man who is acutely 
conscious of the failures and the defects 
in our system of secondary schools and 
naturally wants to have these remedied. 
He looks at the English schools but they 
are so far away that he does not see their 
defects, but thinks only of the good part. 
Consequently, he takes the best of the 
English schools and compares them with 
the worst of the American schools. 


Knowledge of Facts is Essential 


The other attitude is that of the irre- 
pressible optimist who does not see or 
take account of any defects, as far as 
anything American is concerned. He sees 
the best that we have and only the worst 
that the othcr party has. Anything 
American is better than anything English. 

It is very apparent that neither method 
can be relied upon to produce a solution 
to the problem. Nor will the two com- 
bined do any better, for the points of 
view are too diametrically opposed to be 
harmonized; neither is scientific. We can 
affirm with every assurance of certainty 
that there is a common ground beneath 
the claims of some on each side who are 
loudest in their claims and that common 
ground is ignorance of the facts. 

It has been asserted that students in the 
English secondary schools are doing a 
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better grade of work; the standards are 
higher thanin our secondary schools. What 
evidence do we have of the truth of this? 
Have any tests been exchanged, have any 
comparisons been made of achievement 
scores based on the same tests? How do 
the college entrance examinations given 
in England compare with those in our 
country? We do know that in some 
sections of England the percentage of 
young people between the ages of 10 and 
18 who go to secondary schools is far less 
than with us. Philadelphia now has 
60,432 boys and girls in her junior and 
senior high schools. In February, 1928, 
11,699 new students entered the seventh 
grade. If the same proportion of these 
applicants for admission to the seventh 
grade actually went in to the seventh 
grade as obtains in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, we should have only 2,340. 


Rate of Elimination Greater in England 


At a fair rate of elimination per year 
based upon the English rate of elimination 
in secondary schools we should have a 
total enrollment in the junior and senior 
high schools of Philadelphia of from 
10,000 to 12,000. It would not take 
many high schools like the Gratz and the 
Overbrook to accommodate them. They 
would be, scholastically, the very best 
10,000 out of the 60,000. Is this selection 
characteristic of England as a whole? 

Is the discipline essentially different in 
the English and American schools? 
What evidence do we have? What is 
the difference between the methods uscd 
in the classrooms in the two types of 
school? How do the curricula compare? 
Into what occupations do graduates of 
the two types of school go? How do the 
social and economic backgrounds of the 
students compare? 

These are but a few of the questions 
which need to be investigated and until 
they are investigated and the facts col- 
lected we very obviously will still be talk- 
ing largely at random. 


Mutual Benefit from Interchange 


It is now proposed to begin a coopera- 
tive study of English and American sec- 
ondary schools that should give needed 
information that can be relied upon as 
accurate. The purpose of the study is to 
promote a better understanding and a 
closer, more sympathetic relationship be- 
tween English and American educators, to 
provide a medium by which the best 
methods and practices of one system of 
secondary education may be made known 
to the other. Certainly, the aims and 
methods of English schools will be very 
suggestive and helpful to us in the United 
States. It is hoped that a knowledge of 
the best methods and practices of our 
schools may be equally helpful to English 
men and women. 
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This study is planned to cover several 
years, and involves the cooperation of 
groups of English and of American edu- 
cators. It is inaugurated by Prof. KE. D. 
Grizzell and myself, who are connected 
with the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It 
will be in charge of a joint committee of 
English and American school men and 
women. 


Particular Study of Selected Schools 


The study will involve a general com- 
parison of the main facts and tendencies 
in the recent development of secondary 
education in the two countries and a de- 
tailed study of certain selected schools in 
the two countries. It is hoped that 25 or 
more schools in each country may be 
sufficiently interested in the plan to coop- 
erate. These schools will be selected, as 
far as possible, in such a way that results 
will be comparable. The topics studicd 
will be selected by the joint committee, 
but will probably include an intimate 
comparative study of students, teachers, 
buildings, grounds and equipment, meth- 
ods, discipline, systems of examinations, 
and results. 

All available statistical data will be 
secured and carefully compared. If pos- 
sible, tests will be constructed to secure 
comparative data. Regular examination 
questions used in a school in one country 
may be sent to schools in the other country 
and results tabulated. 

One of the most hopeful parts of the 
plan is that of promoting the exchange of 
teachers between the schools interested 
in the study. A plan has been partially 
formulated by which the interests of the 
schools are safeguarded and the teachers’ 
pension status will not be endangered. 
It is hoped that money may be found to 
finance traveling and other incidental 
expenses of the exchange teachers. 
Professor Grizzell will be in residence in 
England during the year 1928-29, and 
will personally assist in the study. 

Finally, it is hoped that the results of 
the entire study will be published and 
made available for all interested in a 
comparative description and evaluation 
of the two systems of secondary education. 

Any principal of a public high school, any 
head master or head mistress of a private 
school who is interested in the study, and 
especially any who would like to cooper- 
ate in the detailed plan for comparison of 
certain schools is requested to write to 
me at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Details of the Proposed Scheme 


A more detailed plan of the inquiry is 
here given: 

I. Purpose.—(a) To promote a better 
understanding and a more sympathetic 
relationship between English and Ameri- 


can educators; (b) to provide a medium 
for the study of common problems in 
order that a knowledge of the best theory 
and practice in either system of secondary 
education may be made available to the 
teachers and administrators in the other. 

II. Scope of the Study. A. General. 1. 
Comparison of the main facts and tenden- 
cies in the recent development of second- 
ary education in England and in America. 
2. Topics for comparative study; (a) 
Meaning and scope (including aims) of 
secondary education; (6) the secondary 
school population; (c) the secondary school 
curriculum (this includes a consideration 
of all the educational influences of the 
school); (d) personnel of the secondary 
school staff; (e) material of secondary 
schools (buildings, grounds, equipment, 
supplies, etc.); (f) administration of sec- 
ondary education; (g) general tendencies 
revealed in the development over the 
period 1900-1926. 


Thirty Representatioe Schools in Each Country 


B. Detailed comparative study of a 
limited number of schools in each country. 
1. Secondary schools to be selected (about 
30 schools in England and 30 schools in 
America): (a) Twenty public high schools 
in the United States; (6) 20 municipal and 
county secondary schools in England; (ce) 
5 private (independent) schools for boys 
in America; (d) 5 private (independent) 
schools for boys in England; (e) 5 private 
(independent) schools for girls in America; 
() 5 private (independent) schools for 
girls in England. 2. General topics sug- 
gested for study. Topics actually chosen 
for investigation will be determined after 
appointment of joint committees (see 
III-B): (a) Survey of students in the 
schools; (6) the curriculum (including 
studies and activities) and daily pro- 
gram; (c) methods of classroom proce- 
dure and discipline; (d) textbooks, lab- 
oratory equipment, supplies, etc.; (e) re- 
sults in comparable subjects; (f) teachers, 
selection, training, salary, etc.; (g) super- 
vision of other methods of improving in- 
struction; (h) systems of tests and exami- 
nations, methods of marking; (2) general 
administrative features; (j) school costs 
and sources of revenue. 

III. Method of organization—A. In 
general charge, Division of Secondary 
Education of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Organization of the study, col- 
lection of material, editing results, gen- 
eral correspondence, and publicity. 

B. Committees. Two committees to be 
appointed, one in England and one in 
America, to act in an advisory capacity 
in planning and conducting the study, 
and to have immediate charge of certain 
phases of the work in each country. 

C. Prof. E. D. Grizzell, of the Division 
of Secondary Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, will be in residence ia 
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England during the year 1928-29 and will 
actively participate in the study of the 
English schools. 

D. Prof. Arthur J. Jones will have gen- 
eral direction of the study in American 
schools. 

IV. General procedures——A. Collection 
and organization of available printed 
material bearing on the study. 1. Se- 
lected, annotated bibliography of the 
best books and pamphlets, magazine 
articles, etc. 2. Critical statement of 
comparative aspects of English and Amer- 
ican secondary education since 1900. 


Will Apply Standardized Tests 


B. Detailed study of selected schools. 
1. Collection of available statistical and 
descriptive matcrial, reports, etc., bearing 
on or related to the study. 2. Organiza- 
tion of tests for comparative results. 
(a) Tests to be used: Standardized tests 
as far as possible; regular class or school 
examinations exchanged; matriculation 
(college entrance) examinations; mental 
(intelligence) tests, when possible. (b) 
Methad of giving and scoring tests: 
Secure standard conditions as far as 
possible; regular class examinations to be 
exchanged; English students take Amer- 
ican examinations and American students 
take English examinations; papers graded 
both by English and American teachers 
independently, results compared, and 
comments exchanged; comparison of 
questions, results, and of papers of joint 
matriculation board examinations in Eng- 
land with those of the college board in 
America. 

V. Methods of securing first-hand infor- 
mation regarding classroom procedures, 
standards of work, and conduct of schools. 
Secure opinions and observations of 
persons qualified to report on specific 
points. (a) Visitors to the United States; 
(b) visitors to England; (c) opinions of 
leaders in education in both countries. 

VI. Promotion of plans for the exchange 
of teachers—A. Utilization of existing 
agencies. Secure the cooperation of these 
exchange teachers by inducing them to 
report to the committees on certain 
points: (a) Walter Hines Page Traveling 
Scholarships, (b) English-Speaking Union. 


Exchanges to be Between Comparable Schools 


B. Developing other exchanges. 1. 
Arrange exchanges between private (inde- 
pendent) schools in each country and 
between publicly supported schools in 
each country; as far as possible, arrange 
exchanges between comparable schools. 
2. General method suggested: (a) Pub- 
licly supported schools; secure consent of 
school boards or local education authori- 
ties in each country; arrange for preserva- 
tion of pension rights; have each teacher 
granted a year’s leave on full pay, i. e., 
salary of each teacher to be paid, as usual, 
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School Children of Northem Europe 


Entertained in Germany 
Fifteen Hundred Pupils from Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Finland to Spend Month 


in Germany. German Association Provides Free Railroad Transportation. Children 
Are Lodged with Congenial Families 


Translation of an Article in HUFVUDSTADSBLADET, a Swedish Journal, Forwarded to the 
Secretary of State by ALFRED J. PEARSON, United States Minister at Helsingfors, Finland 


for the first time in the exchange 

of pupils between the Northern 
Countrics and Germany. The interest in 
this movement is growing. The initiative 
was taken by the German association, 
Deutscher Philologenverband. The as- 
sociation provides for free railroad trans- 
portation in Germany. Two hundred 
pupils from Sweden participated in 1925; 
this number increased to 700 in 1926 and 
to 800 in 1927. Next summer, when 
Norway and Denmark will follow the 
example of Finland and Germany, it is 
expected that the number will increase 
to 1,500. The school administration took 
the lead in this movement in Finland in 
the spring of 1927, by appointing a 
committee under the chairmanship of 
Mr. U. Nystrom, a meinber of the school 
board. 

On account of limited time for arrange- 
ments it was necessary to restrict the ex- 
change of pupils to those from Helsingfors 
and immediate vicinity. In 1927, 31 
girls and 27 boys from 14 to 17 years of 
age participated from Finland. The pu- 
pils were located in homes equal in social 
and educational standing to the homes of 
the visitors; the girls were placed with 


| \INLAND participated last summer 


families with daughters of the same age, 
and the boys with families with sons of 
equal age. The visit was of one month’s 
duration after which the German pupils 
accompanied the Finnish pupils to Fin- 
land as the latter’s guests. 

The purpose of this exchange is to give 
the young people a chance for recreation 
and at the same time to widen their 
vision by acquainting them with the ways 
and customs of a foreign country by 
teaching them its language and fostering 
friendly relations with that country. An 
agreement for the exchange of pupils 
during next summer has already been 
concluded with the German committee. 
Only 100 Finnish pupils can be received 
in Germany. It is hoped that the ex- 
pense can be kept at 1,000 Finnish marks, 
the same as last year. 

In connection with this exchange of 
pupils it is planned to arrange for a trip 
for a number of students from the more 
advanced classes for the purpose of more 
intensive study. This trip will take 8 or 
10 days. The maximum number of par- 
ticipants will be 15. The main purpose 
of the trip is to visit Weimar to study the 
intellectual atmosphere there. The fee 
for this trip is 1,000 Finnish marks. 


by his own local authority and kept on 
the roll of teachers; (b) private (indepcn- 
dent) schools; work through head master 
and principal of each school; same plan 
of financing as above. 

C. Provide, if possible, for extra expen- 
ses of teachers: (a) By local education 
authority; (6) by subvention from some 
foundation. 

D. Devise definite plans and blanks 
for reports to be made on certain specified 
points: (a) To their own local education 
authority; (b) to the committees in charge. 


Abundant Promises of Cooperation 


Prominent educators in both countries 
are interested in the plan and have 
promised their cooperation. A number 
of schools in this country and in England 
have already expressed themselves as 
willing to cooperate in the study. From 
the interest manifested there is no doubt 
that the plan can be carried out. 

When we get well started it will doubt- 
less be necessary to secure funds to pay 


the expenses incident to the exchange of 
teachers and to certain other features of 
the work. These, we think, can be 
secured when the time comes. 


Definite and Desirable Results Expected 


This cooperative study, conducted 
jointly by English and American educators 
should have certain definite and desirable 
results. Among these are: 

1. Better understanding of the purposes 
of secondary education in the two coun- 
tries and a clearer conception of the 
differences and similarities of the problems 
before us. 

2. A knowledge of points of strength 
and weakness that will assist each in 
improving and making more efficient the 
work of the schools. 

3. The definite collection of facts that 
will enable us all to form a more accurate 
opinion regarding the two systems of 
schools and to understand more clearly 
our own problems. 
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Medical Center of Western Reserve University 
Has Developed Rapidly 


Schools, Hospitals, Library, and Museum, All Concerned with the Science of Healing, Grouped in Convenient 


Proximity Under Cooperating Management. 


Thirty Million Dollars Raised and Expended for Construction Since 


1920. Nearly All the Money Contributed by Residents of Cleveland. Facilities For Instruction and Research 
Rarely Equaled. One of the Great Ventures in Education 


HE great Medical Center that is 
now in process of organization 
and construction at Westcrn Re- 

serve University was the main theme 
of a luncheon address given by President 
Robert E. Vinson to the members of the 
American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars at their annual meeting in Cleveland 
last April. When the present plans are 
brought to full fruition the university will 


The material in this article was based upon the 
address of President Robert E. Vinson, of Western 
Reserve University, before the Cleveland meeting of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
supplemented by information supplied by Miss Maris 
Kirkwood, of President Vinson’s office staff. 
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By JAMES F. ABEL 


Associate Specialist, Bureau of Education 


have a combination of instructional and 
research facilities in medical and health 
education that will be equaled by few 
other institutions. 

This is a decade of cducational centen- 
nials, hundredth anniversaries of the 
opening of the University of Virginia, of 
George Washington University, of Frank- 
lin Institute, of our first normal schools, 
and other important beginnings of educa- 
tion in the United States. Entering upon 
the second century has been everywhere 
marked by entering also with renewed 
faith upon large programs for the broad 
extension and betterment of educational 
service. In that faith Westcrn Reserve 


University, founded in the Western 
Reserve of Connecticut in 1826 to be the 
“Yale of the West,’’ was adding another 
worthy chapter to the story of progress 
when in 1927 at the inauguration of its 
president, it dedicated a new medical 
building as part of a comprehensive plan 
for improving its already strong school of 
medicine. 

“The building was given,’ President 
Vinson told the registrars, ‘‘by a member 
of the board of trustees. It is an interest- 
ing story, perhaps the first of its kind, that 
Western Reserve University had practi- 
cally carte blanche in building its school 
of medicine, and every head of depart- 


Babies and Children’s Hospital and Maternity Hospital embody every approved modern idea 
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meut was told simply to sit down and 
write out his bill of requirements for his 
department with the assurance that the 
things he thought he needed could and 
would be provided. 

‘It is even a more interesting story that 
when the building was completed the 
university turned back to this generous 
donor—probably it is the first time in all 
educational history that such a thing has 
been done—about half a million dollars of 
the money he had set aside to complete 
the building.” 


Coordination into One Outstanding Enterprise 


This is but one building of a group that 
will bring together on the university 
campus a series of closely related agencies 
all now being coordinated in one outstand- 
ing enterprise to work toward the general 
purpose of offering the finest kind of 
medical and health education. The major 
elements combining to form the medical 
center are the university with its graduate 
school and its laboratory facilities for 
teaching the fundamental sciences, the 
school of medicine, the school of dentistry, 
the school of nursing, and the school of 
pharmacy. 

For hospital service and training, the 
maternity hospital, and the children’s and 
babies’ hospital, each with 150 beds, were 
erected near to and shortly after the med- 
ical building at a cost of approximately 
$3,500,000. Accommodation is being pro- 
vided this year to bring to the university 
Lakeside General Hospital, with about 
160 beds for general medicine and surgery, 
and 140 for specialties under each of these 
general departments. Moreover, the uni- 
versity has control of the convalescent 
hospital in a suburb of Cleveland, the 
City Hospital, and the Charity Hospital, 
so that for the development of medical 
education alone 2,250 beds will be avail- 
able and under the immediate control of 
the faculty of the school of medicine. 


Nurse-Training Schools Consolidated 


A nurse training school was formerly 
maintained by each of the hospitals con- 
nected with the university. These are 
now united in one school of nursing in 
which all the scientific training of the 
young women is taken over and given by 
the university, and the hospitals furnish 
the facilities for practical experience. In- 
cluded in the building plan are dormitories 
for the student nurses and a separate 
building for the school itsclf. The pro- 
gram for nursing education, while pri- 
marily arranged to give a three-year 
course leading to a diploma in nursing, 
includes a five-year course in which three 
years of professional training are super- 
posed on two years of academic study in 
the college for women. The five-year 
course leads to a bachelor of science 
degree and is intended to furnish training 
for hospital supervisors, heads of nurse 
training schools, and those who wish to 


prepare themselves for the more respon- 
sible positions in the field of nursing. 
Moreover, graduate courses are offered to 
nurses In service who wish to keep abreast 
of the times or advance themselves in 
their work. 


Library and Museum Added to Group 


The new medical library with a capacity 
of 200,000 volumes was brought to the 
medical center through agreement be- 
tween the university and the Cleveland 
Medical Library Association. When the 
association was beginning its campaign in 
1924 for funds for a building, the uni- 
versity invited it to join the medical 
group, offered to give the land upon which 
to locate the building; and the wife of a 
university trustee donated $400,000 on 
the condition that the library be placed 
on the campus. In addition, the Cleve- 
land Museum of Natural History with its 
important collection of natural history 
materials, particularly those gathered in 
the Southern Hemisphere by the Blossom 
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expedition of two years ago, has been 
brought into the same grouping. 

An institute of pathology, the gift of 
the general education board, will be placed 
in the midst of the medical center. It 
will provide room for the laboratory fa- 
cilities necessary to the teaching of pa- 
thology and the investigative work of 
that department. It will also be the 
research laboratory for the hospital group 
and the men connected with it. This 
arrangement will free considerable space 
in the medical building to the department 
of surgery. 


Four Hospitals under One Management 


Naturally the consummation of so 
comprehensive a plan as that conceived 
for the medical center involved, first, secur- 
ing the cooperation of the manu inde- 
pendent agencies for medical education 
in Cleveland and bringing them into one 
centralized organization, and, second, the 
provision and expenditure of large amounts 
of moncy. Due mainly to the generosity 


Adelbert College becomes more beautiful with the passing years 
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of the people of Cleveland and _ their 
appreciation of the opportunity for a 
remarkable achievement both have been 
Opera- 


attended with unusual success. 
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the necessary financing and coordination 
being generously given to make the most 
of a splendid opportunity, the medical 
center of Western Reserve University is 


Hayden Hall is the College for Women 


tion of four of the hospitals is now in the 
hands of a centralized corporation com- 
posed of representatives of the original 
boards of trustees and of the university 
so that any action relating to medical 
education from the hospital point of view 
is taken by those interested in the group 
as a whole. The five schools within the 
university that are involved in the medi- 
cal center are so coordinated that dupli- 
cation of effort is reduced to 2 minimum 
and each benefits by the grouping. 


Survey Commission Recommended Unification 


This unified administration, and concen- 
tration of effort, together with the general 
program of establishing a medical center, 
follows closely the recommendations of 
a survey commission appointed by the 
Cleveland Foundation Committee and di- 
rected by the specialist in higher education 
of the United States Bureau of Education. 

Since the inception of the plan more 
than $30,000,000 has been raised and 
spent in its development. Several of the 
gifts have already been mentioned. A 
campaign was carried on in Cleveland 
last year to raise $6,000,000 to complete 
the hospital and school of nursing build- 
ings. Hight million two hundred fifty 
thousand dollars, or $2,250,000 beyond 
the amount set, was contributed and all 
of it came from the city of Cleveland 
with the exception of $1,000,000 from a 
citiven of New York. 

With along record already to its eredit 
of successful achievement in teaching and 
research and of splendid service in the 
care of the sick of Cleveland, and with 


now one of the great ventures in educa- 
tion that have been entered upon in 
these postwar years. 


State Officers Will Lecture on Labor 


A series of lectures on labor will be 
given this summer, beginning July 2, at 
Columbia University, New York Univer- 
sity, the College of the City of New York, 
the University of Rochester, and Syracuse 
University, by Dr. James A. Hamilton, 
industrial commissioner, and officials of 
the Department of Labor of the State of 
New York. The course includes the 
history, organization, and aims of the de- 
partment; statistics; industrial medicine, 
surgery, and hygiene; functions of the 
State industrial board; workmen’s com- 
pensation; accidents; the relation of 
women to industry; factors in production; 
and other subjects. The purpose of the 
course is to acquaint prospective em- 
ployers and employees, as well as pro- 
fessional men and women having to do 
with business, teachers, and the public, 
with some of the important legal and 
social questions involved in the industrial 
situation, and to promote more general 
use of the facilities offered by the depart- 
ment for the solution of industrial and 
business problems. Credits for the course 
will be granted by the College of the City 
of New York, Syracuse University, the 
Board of Edueation of the City of New 
York, and the Board of Regents of the 
State of New York. 


A member of the board of trustees gave the new building for the School of Medicine 
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Ten Steps in the Promotion of Health 
in Rural Schools 


By JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS, M. D. 
Chief, Division of Physical Education and School Hygiene, Bureau of Education 


STEP ONE 


ESIRE precedes attainment, and 
the first requisite for a successful 


program in health work is the 
wish to make health a real, as well as a 
theoretical, objective in education. Im- 
provement in child health is doubly to be 
desired, since with it should go improve- 
ment in school progress. 

School health work may be divided 
into: 

(a) The arrangement of the general 
educational program as to length of school 
day, suitableness of subjects, variety of 
activities, observance of recess, teacher 
observation of and sympathy with the 
individual child, and the gencral pedagogic 
atmosphere. 

(b) Conditions in the school plant 
affecting the health of the child. 

(c) Efforts put forth to place the child 
in his best physical condition and to keep 
him so. 

The items under (a) are under the direct 
control of the educational authorities 
and are presumably always looked after. 
They are not considered here. 


STEP TWO 


The stimulus and direction of health 
work should come from the county or 
district superintendent or supervisor; or, 
in a consolidated school, the principal may 
be the most suitable person to institute 
such work. 

It goes without saying that the board 
of education should be made fully appre- 
ciative of what is attempted and that 
they should be made to understand that 
it is a matter of economy to place children 
in their best condition for doing school 
work, 

Any improvements in the material out- 
fit of the school wil! need the support of 
the community, while efforts intended to 
influence directly the hygiene of the child 
must be carried out chiefly in the home 
so that close sympathy and understand- 
ing betwecn the home and school become 
essential. Where there is not already a 
close understanding between the home 
and school, a parent-teacher association 
is a means of securing cooperation. 
Where such an association has been 
formed, a suitable committee will be of 
assistance in securing the promotion of 
health work, but the initiative and lead- 
ership should be assumed by the educator. 
The cooperation of local physicians or 


dentists can be secured by proper approach 
and they may well be included in such a 
committee. 


STEP THREE 


Whether a school works alone or with 
the support of such an organization, the 
understanding of the parents as to what 
the school is driving at can be furthered 
by the distribution of such literature as 
that prepared by the United States Bureau 
of Education for this purpose in its book- 
let, Is Your Child Ready for School? 
which applies not only to the child at 
entrance, but throughout his school ca- 
reer. This publication may be had in 
quantity at such a price as to make its 
free distribution easily worth the cost in 
the results attaincd. (Single copy, 10 
cents; additional copies, 4 cents each.) 


STEP FOUR 


Making ihe most of existing agencies — 
The official or committee organizing the 
school health activities should find out 
what assistance, if any, can be had from 
existing agencies. There is always (a) a 
State Department of Education; (b) a 
State Department of Health and, in 
some localities; (c) a county or district 
public health organization. There is no 
uniformity among the States in the assign- 
ment of the supervision of school health 
work to State educational or health au- 
thorities, nor as to the powers or personnel 
for such work in either department. In 
some States little assistance can be had 
from one or the other. In most States, 
however, the department of health can 
be expected to be helpful in determining 
certain essentials of sanitation, especially 
as to the safety of the water supply and 
the scwage disposal. A county health 
organization will no doubt be glad to 
conduct a sanitary investigation and may 
be able to offer the assistance of a nurse 
or a physician in connection with the 
physical examination of school children. 


STEP FIVE 


Having determined what help can be 
had from the sources mentioned, they 
should be called upon to suggest any 
needed changesintheschool plant. Where 
no such assistance is available, the health 
committee or teachers can make their 
own survey of school needs and for this 
purpose appraisal forms for rural schools 
such as have been published by the 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and by the Iowa Department of Health 
are available. Among the important 
conditions which call for investigation 
are: (1) Size and condition of playground, 
(2) safety_of water supply, (3) safe de- 
livery of water to pupils, (4) model toilets, 
(5) facilities for washing, (6) heating and 
ventilation, (7) lighting and shading, (8) 
condition of blackboards, (9) seats and 
seating, (10) time and methods of clean- 
ing the school, (11) fire protection, and 
(12) facilities for preparing or serving the 
school lunch. 

_ Unhealthful conditions found in the 
survey should be removed as early as 
possible. The school plant should be a 
model of sanitation for the students. 


STEP SIX 


Health examinations (medical and dental 
inspection) —If the home has been brought 
into full understanding of the health 
work of the school, the efforts at putting 
the child in his best condition to profit 
froin his school work and to enjoy life 
should_go smoothly. 

(a) Communicable diseases (including 
skin diseases).—If the symptoms of com- 
municable disease are not detected by the 
parent and the child is not kept at home, 
the teacher becomes, of necessity, the 
examiner for these conditions. No nurse 
nor physician can take her place, for, 
when these are employed, they are rarely 
in daily attendance. 

(b) Defects —lIf there is a county health 
organization it may be possible to secure 
its help in making yearly examinations of 
pupils for physical defects, or the local 
physician may be employed to do this. 
(In rural New York they are paid from 
50 cents to $1.50 per examination.) But, 
even if this assistance is to be had, the 
observations of the teacher are of the 
greatest value, for she is in the strategic 
position for knowing her pupils. In 
many schools she is the only examiner. 
Her proficiency as an examiner will, of 
course, depend on her preparation, but 
with the help of such explanations as are 
given in a publication of the United 
States Bureau of Education, ‘ What 
Every Teacher Should Know About the 
Physical Condition of Her Pupils,” she 
can do very well without personal instruc- 
tion. Her interest in the child should 
make her keen to see that any hampering 
defects of real consequence are reported 
tactfully to the parent. Like those of 
any other school examiner her findings are 
given only as opinions of what ‘‘seem’’ 
needed repairs or regulation of the bodily 
machine, for the physician consulted by 
the family is the source of final decision. 
Where parents can not afford such a final 
consultation the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion becomes, again, a source of help. 
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(c) Dental defects—Aside from aching 
teeth or infected gums which need no 
skill for their finding, and should receive 
immediate attention), the examination 
for dental defects should best bc made by 
a dentist, for we are especially concerned 
with the beginnings of decay in permanent 
tecth. It is still better to anticipate 
decay by finding and removing faults of 
development. (See “Bettcr Teeth” 
Health Education Series No. 20, United 
States Bureau of Education). However, 
if no dentist or dental hygienist is avail- 
able, the teacher should look for beginning 
decay, especially in the permanent teeth, 
and she can find it as well as the average 
physician or nurse. 

Whether examinations are made by 
teachers or by others, only such defects 
(aside from beginning dental decay) as 
seem to interfere with health or school 
progress should be reported to the parents. 
Every effort should be put forth to see 
that children found defective are referred 
by parents to their physicians, since other- 
wise the finding of defects is a waste of 
time. If the parents have been properly 
informed, however, as to what the scliool 
is driving at in its health work, much 
effort will hardly be needed. Where 
parents are unable to secure treatment of 
their children, and this is not afforded by 
existing public means (such as traveling 
State clinics or near-by hospitals), the 
Parent-Teacher Association should help 
to solve the problem. 


STEP SEVEN 


Health education.—The physical exami- 
nation of the child becomes the objective 
beginning of his interest in his body and 
its working, and in the practice of habits 
conducive to health. Periodic weighing 
and measuring (at least once a term) 
should interest him in his growth and 
serve also as pegs on which to hang health 
lessons. Daily inspection for cleanliness 
and for signs of communicable disease help 
as reminders of the importance of health. 

Health teaching in the lower grades 
eonsists chiefly in the cffort to securc the 
habitual practice of a few things which are 
done by every one who has attained his 
highest degree of health. They are as old 
as the hills, for in getting a child to go to 
bed at such an hour that he will arise 
refreshed and in time for an early break- 
fast, we are only insisting, in prosy 
modern parlance, on the carrying out of 
the ancient adage “‘early to bed and early 
to rise makes a man healthy and wealthy 
and wise.” To-day, as of old, plenty of 
sleep and rcadiness for work at the 
appointed time are fundamental to attain- 
ing the chief ends of education—health, 
wisdom, and making a living. Through 
the explanation to older ehildren of the 
reasons for practices affecting the health 
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of self and of others (and particularly of 
the child before birth and in his first 
years) the foundations for better health 
can be laid for the generations to come. 

Old adages may be preferable to some 
twentieth century rules for health prae- 
tices in that they are not unduly specifie. 
Children are not alike and can not be 
made so. No child can sleep a certain 
definite number of hours to order, nor is a 
specified number of glasses of water or 
glasses of milk (even if all glasses held the 
same amount) just right for every child 
under every condition. The teacher will 
need to exercise common sense in her 
health teaching and in her appraisal of the 
response of her pupils. 

Helps for health teaching have been 
published in State courses of study and 
physical education syllabi, by the United 
States Bureau of Education, by the Na- 
tional Education Association, by the 
Tuberculosis Association, by the American 
Child Health Association, ete. A prac- 
tical guide for interesting elementary 
children is Suggestions for a Program of 
Health Teaching in Elementary Schools, 
by J. Mace Andress and Mabel C. Bragg, 
Health Education Series No. 10, United 
States Bureau of Education, price 10 
cents. Health Education in Rural Schools, 
by J. Mace Andress (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., New York, N. Y.), is a more compre- 
hensive book on the subject. There arc 
many excellent textbooks on hygiene for 
use with children beyond the fourth grade. 

Before beginning work along this line it 
will be well to find out, for later compari- 
son of results, the present practice of 
health habits by the pupils and the infor- 
mation they possess. For the latter pur- 
pose the Gates-Strang health knowledge 
test for each grade is perhaps the most 
satisfactory. This may be secured from 
the bureau of publications, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


STEP EIGHT 


The school lunch.—The nutrition of the 
child is of more importance than anything 
else, and while it depends on other factors 
besides feeding, this is, of course, pre- 
eminent. Jt is therefore important that 
the school lunch, both in content and serv- 
ice, should be all that it can be and that it 
serve as an object lesson in hygiene and 
sanitation. 

In consolidated schools the preparation 
of various foods with cafeteria service will 
often be esscntial; but in the small school, 
while it is often well for the teacher to 
prepare one dish (as soup or cocoa) for all 
children, the remainder of the meal will 
be carried from home. The home must 
be brought into cooperation if the foods 
are the most desirable. Through the dis- 
tribution of bulletins, such as The Lunch 
Hour at School, Health Education Series 


No. 7, United States Bureau of Education, 
the eontents of the lunch box can be 
improved. 

In cold weather warm food is desirable 
and a simple plan for warming dishes 
brought from home, worked out by 
Jeannette Ii. Pugh, R. N., has been 
widely adopted. 

The food to be warmed is brought in a 
wide-mouthed half-pint fruit jar. The 
apparatus for heating consists of a two- 
burner oil stove and a wash boiler with a 
home-made wire or tin rack for holding 
the cans and to keep them off the bottom 
of the boiler. (For a small school a one- 
burner stove and dish pan will serve the 
purpose.) 

About 1 inch of water is needed in the 
boiler. Before school opens the pupils 
place their jars in the rack in the boiler. 
At about 11 o’clock the stove is set 
going and the food steamed for 30 
minutes. 

In preparation for lunch, the following 
outfit has been found adequate: (1) 
A 10-cent oil can containing liquid soap; 
(2) a faucet drinking fountain with drain 
pail (a faucet attached to the wash boiler 
will be better, or a pitcher will answer 
the purpose, and warm water from the 
wash boiler can be used); (3) paper towels 
or individual towels; (4) a box of tooth- 
picks; (5) paper napkins. 

At noon the pupils are lined up and as 
they pass, each receives from the teacher 
or one of the pupils sufficient soap in his 
palms which he rubs over his hands; he 
then washes under the faucet or with 
water from the pitcher manipulated by a 
pupil. He dries his hands with a paper 
towel, cleans his nails with a toothpick, 
throws the towel and pick in a waste 
basket, takes a paper napkin and _ his 
half-pint of warm food from the tray and 
returns to his seat. He then spreads the 
napkin on his desk and arranges on it 
the contents of his lunch box. Thirty- 
five pupils can carry out the procedure of 
preparation in seven minutes. The cost 
is slight and the object lesson in sanitary 
handling of food is most valuable. 

In consolidated schools the sanitary 
arrangements need not be so simple, but 
they should be made use of as systemati- 


cally. 
STEP NINE 


With physical education, we return to 
the starting point of health work, namcly, 
to the playground, which was mentioned 
earlier as an essential feature of the school 
outfit. It should be ample in size (an 
acre for a 1-room school is not too large) 
and it should have such supervision by 
the teacher as will permit its free use by 
all pupils. If the children are among 
those unfortunates who do not know 
games appropriate to their ages, the 
teacher should either teach them herself 
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or utilize older children for this purpose. 
Games and other activities are described 
in the physical edueation syllabi of many 
States or can be found in the bulletin of 
this bureau, Games and Equipment for 
Small Rural Schools, Physical Education 


Series No. 8, price 5 cents. Another pub- 
lication is Graded Games for Rural 
Schools, by A. R. Ross. (A. 8. Barnes 


& Co., New York, N. Y.) 


STEP TEN 


Special workers.—All school health work 
goes best under expert supervision and, 
where possible, county or district super- 
vision should be secured. A_ school 
health director can develop, county-wide, 
such a program as has been outlined. He 
or she will obtain available assistance 
from State or local authorities, interest 
parents, physicians, and dentists, and 
secure their cooperation; look after sani- 
tary conditions; instruct and direct teach- 
ers in their work of discovering defects 
and diseases; help in securing the corree- 
tion of defects (traveling dental and other 
clinics have been developed in some 
counties) and instruct teachers in meth- 
ods of stimulating health habits and of 
imparting health information. 

Such health directors (either physicians, 
school nurses, physical educators, or 
“health direetors” with especially broad 
training) are not yet easy to obtain, but 
they are employed in many counties. 
They are worth all they cost in placing 
health as the first objective of education. 

Special classes —The education of chil- 
dren seriously handicapped in limb, or 
with very defective vision, hearing, or 
speceh can be specially arranged for in 
counties or other populous units. The 
proportion of such children varies greatly, 
but is, roughly, 1 to 500 of the general 
school enrollment for eaeh of the defects 
named. As classes need to be small, a 
school population of 5,000 may find it de- 
sirable to combine in employing special 
teachers and establishing special classes 
with suitable transportation facilities. A 
sight-saving class has been formed for 
Ottawa County, Ohio, at Oak Harbor, and 
one for crippled children of Belmont 
County, Ohio, at Barnesville, and doubt- 
less there are other sueh schools in rural 
sections. Where nothing more is done for 
the child with serious visual defects he 
should, besides being adequately looked 
after by an oculist, be supplied with 
special large-print books, and other sight- 
saving materials. 

For the child handicapped by defective 
hearing or defective speech the cstablish- 
ment of regular classes is not essential, but 
sueh children may be helped by individual 
instruction according to their needs. 

A recent publication of this burcau on 
The Hard of Hearing Child gives informa- 
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tion in regard to the special handling of 
such children. The Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, and the International So- 
ciety for Crippled Children, Elyria, Ohio, 
are sources of information on their respec- 
tive interests. 

We fall far short of perfect results in the 
teaching of the three R’s, and we need not 
therefore be discouraged if in our health 
work we do not attain all we hopefor. As 
regards defects, in a city where highly or- 
ganized work has been carried on by phy- 
sician and nurse for years, a recent annual 
report shows that not half of the visual de- 
fects found are corrected, that only one 
out of five children having defective nasal 
breathing is relieved, only one out of three 
with diseased ears is treated, and only one 
out of five with defective speech is helped. 
A sympathetie and tactful teacher in a 
rural school ought to accomplish more 
than this. If the physical handicaps of 
one child are lessened, or the sum of his 
energy for work and for the enjoyment of 
life is increased, it is worth while, even if 
the ninety and nine may not be apparently 
the better for our efforts. Besides, the 
effects of health work, like those of mental 
training, are not usually tangible or meas- 
urable and the former, though not imme- 
diately apparent, may extend to future 
generations. 
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Employment Certificates Issued in 
New York 


Nearly 54,000 boys and girls under 16 
years of age were released from full-time 
school attendance in New York State and 
were granted employment certificates dur- 
ing the year ending August, 1926, accord- 
ing to figures recently compiled by the 
New York Child-labor Committee in 
cooperation with the State education 
department. About 90 per eent of the 
total number of ehildren were from eity 
schools. Nearly four-fifths of the 53,644 
children, 42,530, remained in school until 
their fifteenth birthday, and three-fifths 
of the pupils who left school to enter 
industry had completed at least the 
eighth grade. Under the law no child 
under 15 may receive an employment 
certificate unless he has graduated from 
an elementary school. Only 9.69 per 
cent of those applying were refused per- 
mits, due in most cases to laek of physical 
fitness. 

wy 


To discourage the commercial exploita- 
tion of children, the Parent-Teacher Fed- 
eration of Southern California refuses to 
indorse clubs organized by theatrical or 
motion-pieture exhibitors or producers for 
Saturday performances in theaters. 
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Canadian Schools Offer Lessons in 


Music 


Group piano lessons under a qualified 
teacher are given children in schools of 
Kitchener, Province of Ontario, Canada. 
The purpose of the plan, which has been 
in operation for four years, is to introduce 
music into every home. At present 140 
children are under instruction. Groups 
are composed of about eight children, and 
the lesson period is half an hour. Only 
one piano is used for a class; each child 
in turn receives individual instruction on 
it, and dummy keyboards provide prac- 
tice for the other children. Two lessons 
a week are given, and the cost to each 
pupil is 25 cents per lesson. The plan is 
promoted by the Canadian bureau for 
the advancement of music. It has been 
introduced into schools in Toronto, Mont- 
real, London, and other places. The 
only financial responsibility assumed by 
local boards of education is for physical 
equipment. The teacher, however, must 
be acceptable to the board. 
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Alabama Makes Provision for 


Blind Persons 


Special service for blind persons in 
Alabama for whose training and employ- 
inent other provision has not been made 
has been inaugurated by the State De- 
partment of Education, in accordance 
with recent enaetment of the legislature. 
The training will be given through the 
rehabilitation service of the division of 
vocational education. A field agent has 
been appointed, formerly a eounty super- 
intendent of child welfare and attend- 
ance. The purpose is to train a large 
number of competent blind men and 
women for positions in the industries. 
Others will be employed in institutions 
already maintained for the purpose in 
Birmingham:and Mobile. 
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Systematic Study of Money by 
Elementary Pupils 


A course of instruction in money 
management will be given experimentally 
to elementary pupils in two grades of 
Driscoll and Devotion schools, Brook- 
line, Mass. The course was planned by 
a member of the faculty of the high 
school who is chairman of the economics 
eommittee of the Massaeliusetts Teach- 
ers Federation. It is a systematic study 
of the implications of money as they 
confront the self-supporting adult: The 
necessity for work; eapacity to earn; 
usefulness of work to others; payment in 
return for service; and use of money in 
saving, spending, and giving. 
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The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers met in thirty-second annual con- 
vention at Cleveland April 30 to May 4. 

The “summer round-up” will be con- 
ducted again this ycar by that organiza- 
tion to stimulate interest in the health of 
children, and especially to send to the 
schools in the autumn a class of new 
pupils 100 per cent free from remediable 
defects. 

Articles were expected for this issue of 
Scuoout Lire upon both these subjects, 
but the preparation of the articles was 
prevented by untoward accidents which 
could not have been foreseen. 


AY 


Educational Surveys as a Bureau 
Function 


2 IS the function of good administration 
to examine its policies and practices 
from time to time in the light of practical 
results. Such an evaluation is essential 
not alone in a large organization in which 
the administrator, because of the pressure 
of larger and more important projects, 
may temporarily lose contact with indi- 
viduals, and minor contributory ones; it is 
equally, perhaps even more, necessary in 
a small organization where conservation 
of time and effort of a staff which is at 
best inadequate to the demands made 
upon it is particularly essential. When 
there is an accumulation of projects, as in 
the Bureau of Education, careful selection 
must be made to insure the most eco- 
nomical use of the available staff. Each 
project must be weighed as to its relative 
value, measured by costs and results. 

One of the most important activities in 
which the Bureau of Education engages 
is that of conducting surveys of educa- 
tional systems. This is a service in which 
it has been a pioneer, going back to the 
days when Henry Barnard, the first Com- 
missioner of Education, made a survey 
of the school system of the city of Wash- 
ington, 

Of recent years the calls upon the bu- 
reau for educational surveys have been 
made in greater numbers than the facili- 
ties provided enable it to meet. De- 
mands on the time of members of the 
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sinall staff, who of necessity must carry 
on regularly established work in addition 
to surveys, made acceptance of several of 
these important projects prohibitive. 

The Commissioner of Education is 
forced by the circumstances of the case in 
the interest of efficient administration to 
weigh with particular care the whole 
policy of engaging in educational surveys, 
since it is one of the most arduous and 
time-consuming, as well as highly tech- 
nical in several professional lines, of the 
varied services of the bureau. The matter 
is especially pertinent at this time in view 
of the increasing demands for new types 
of the regular or continuing service due to 
the growing recognition of education as a 
prolific field for scientific study, the pro- 
fessionalization of teaching, the increasing 
school population, the establishment of 
new types of educational research, and the 
need for varied and extensive experi- 
mentation of an educational nature. 

The immediate administrative question 
is, What proportion of the time of the 
regular staff can economically be allotted 
to a type of educational work, however 
valuable, which necessarily involves the 
postponement or elimination of other 
types of established service expected by 
school officials of the United States or the 
general public? The answer involves 
analysis of the situation from two points 
of view: (1) Is the direction of educational 
survcys an essential service function of 
the Bureau of Education? (2) What def- 
inite results, if any, have come from such 
as have been made and may, therefore, 
be expected in the future, to justify con- 
tinuation of this function? 

The former involves a consideration of 
whether of not school systems desiring 
surveys can receive equivalent service at 
a cost and under conditions equally sat- 
isfactory elsewherc than from the bureau. 

It is well known that there are certain 
services which the Federal bureau is the 
sole organization to render to the schools 
of the United States. In the survey 
field, however, numerous other organiza- 
tions, such as the general education board, 
committees or groups subsidized by 
foundations or other types of funds, 
schools of education in both private and 
public higher institutions of learning, are 
engaged. These agencies render a high 
type of service and their work is of un- 
questioned merit. j 

Among the considerations which have 
placed the Bureau of Education in an 
advantageous position for conducting sur- 
veys, emphasized by school officials, two 
seem of special importance: (1) It is a 
Federal bureau with nation-wide inter- 
ests and activities and has, by virtue of 
its position and opportunities for con- 
tinuous study extending over a period of 
years, an unusually wide knowledge of 
school conditions in the several States as 


well as an unbiased and sympathetic 
attitude toward the relationship between 
local situations and school progress. It 
is thus enabled to analyze situations and 
to recommend constructive programs with 
the single consideration of the welfare of 
the system studied. 

The relationship which the Bureau of 
Education bears to the several States— 
acting as a clearing house of information, 
rendering general advisory service, and 
cooperating in the promotion of the cause 
of education generally—is similar in many 
important respects to that of State de- 
partments of education to local systems 
within Statcs and contributes to mutual 
confidence and cooperation. 

(2) The expense of conducting exten- 
sive or intensive surveys is frequently a 
matter of moment to school systems need- 
ing such studies. Specialists in education 
acting for limited periods as consultants 
or as conductors of educational studies 
generally exact liberal fecs for their 
services. The Bureau of Education places 
its staff at the disposal of State or other 
school officials without cost to them. It 
has an established organization which 
functions effectively in the collection and 
tabulation of statistical information col- 
lected in survey studies; a stenographic 
and clerical force trained in educational 
work; an editorial service experienced in 
the preparation and publication of manu- 
scripts, and other similar advantages, all 
of which it can furnish without cost or at 
a very nominal one. A comparison of 
costs of bureau surveys with those con- 
ducted by other organizations offers ample 
evidence. 

Judged from the point of view of oppor- 
tunity for broad experience and under- 
standing; of its equipment as a function- 
ing organization for the purpose; of 
economy to the school system surveyed, 
the Bureau of Education appears to be 
especially well fitted for directing educa- 
tional surveys. In a number of the sys- 
tems surveyed in the past the cost of 
securing other organizations would prob- 
ably have delayed or entirely prevented 
conduct of the survey had the services 
of the bureau been denied. 

Judging results of surveys in terms of 
changed school policies and _ practices 
involves careful consideration. The pol- 
icy of the Bureau of Education differs 
somewhat from that of other organiza- 
tions in its attitude toward such ‘“‘follow- 
up” service as systematically advocating 
recommendations made, converting school 
officials and the public to a favorable 
attitude to the policies recommended, etc., 
as is generally practiced by other organ- 
izations. The Bureauof Education under- 
takes educational surveys only when 
there is reasonable expectation that its 
recommendations will be adopted or 
carried out in so far as possible. It does 
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not, however, assume responsibility for 
converting either school officials or the 
public to the policies recommended, 
believing that to be the function of local 
and State officials. Such officials are 
free, therefore, to adopt or reject the 
policies recommended as they see fit. As 
a Federal organization it does not impose 
recommendations on State or local sys- 
tems. 

In general it is the policy in surveys 
made by the bureau to outline a long- 
term program which can not be and is 
not intended to be consummated im- 
mediately. Legislation, bond issues, etc., 
require usually a period of years for con- 
summation. While it is expected that 
progress will be made in the right direc- 
tion within a reasonable period, immediate 
results are not usually expected for the 
program as a whole. 

Bearing in mind the foregoing as 
faetors in analyzing results attained 
through educational surveys, and the 
further factor that many important 
educational results are intangible and 
difficult to evaluate in any objective way, 
the best available means of judging results 
appears to be reports furnished by the 
school officials in the systems surveyed. 
They are in touch with the situation and 
in a strategic position to judge. Because 
of time and expense involved if reports 
were collected through visiting the various 
school systems and interviewing officials 
distributed over the United States, 
involving State, county, city, and other 
types of local systems, it was decided 
to use for the purpose letters and reports 
directly from the officials in charge. 
Some of these were already at hand, 
others were received in response to 
requests sent out explaining the purpose 
and nature of the request and the use to 
which replies were to be put. 

A study of these letters and reports 
scems to justify the following conclusions: 

(1) Surveys made by the Bureau of 
Education have in all cases becn accepted 
as worthy contributions to the educational 
welfare of the system studied by the 
school officials most intcrested. 

(2) They have in practically every case 
furnished a systematic plan or program 
toward the accomplishment of which 
school officials have directed their efforts 
intelligently and systematically. 

(3) In a large per cent of the systems 
surveyed the full program in its essentials 
has been or is being carried out as recom- 
mended. In others in which the achieve- 
ment of the ultimate aim is still in the 
future, plans of school officials are being 
made with a view to fitting in progressive 
measures as achieved with the larger 
plan recommended in the survey. 

(4) In practically all systems the survey 
study with its wealth of statistical infor- 
mation and comparisons among school 
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Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary 
Workers at Grand Rapids 


By ROBERTA HEMINGWAY 
Junior Specialist in Kindergarten Education, Bureau of Education 


HE thirty-fifth annual convention 
of the International Kindergar- 
ten Union in Grand Rapids, 

Mich., the week of April 16, brought to- 
gether more than 2,000 educators—nearly 
1,000 more than the number enrolled for 
any previous meeting of this organization. 

Some who attended the convention had 
nursery schools as their special interest, 
others the kindergarten, and still others 
the primary grades. All were equally 
interested in presenting, discussing, or 
hearing about methods of teaching chil- 
dren from babyhood throughout the entire 
school life. The International Kinder- 
garten Union has indeed outgrown its 
name and has become the international 
organization for childhood education. 
Continuity in educational experience was 
the central thought throughout the entire 
program, 

In the regular meetings, the topics 
under, consideration included supervision 
of teaching from the standpoint of the 
classroom teacher and the supervisor; 
nursery school and parcntal education; 
classroom activities of young children; 
significance of the beginnings of educa- 
tion; and opportunities for national and 
international cooperation in their relation 
to world fellowship through education. 

The exhibit of commercial products 
and that of the work of childrcn.in the 
early elementary grades of the Grand 
Rapids schools gave helpful information 
to all who saw them. The children’s 
exhibit featured units of activitics. For 
example, one booth demonstrated work 
with farm life and showed how interre- 
lated construction work, reading, number 
work, nature study, and other curriculum 
subjects are essential to the first-grade 
child’s process of learning. 

One morning was spent in visiting 
Grand Rapids schools. So well organized 


was this part of the program that each 
person might select the work he wished 
to see demonstrated, join a group inter- 
ested in the same phase of teaching, and 
visit a designated school under the guid- 
ance of a group leader. Subjects for 
observation included social studies, oral 
language, health activities, and music and 
rhythms. The development of each of 
these subjects was followed by the group 
from the nursery school to the kinder- 
garten and on into the first and second 
grades. The morning’s observation was 
followed by valuable discussion directed 
by the group leader. 

A regular feature of the International 
Kindergarten Union is the greeting 
brought by the ‘international’? members 
from their several countrics. This year 
three delegates from Cuba, Sejioritas 
Rosa Trujillo, Catalina Fernandez de los 
Rios, and Dulce Maria de La Gandara, 
appointed by Dr. Alfredo M. Aguayo, 
Secretary of Education, brought greetings 
from the groups which they represented. 
Two of these ladies are members of the 
National Kindergarten Association of 
Cuba. Miss Annie Howe, for many ycars 
in charge of the Glory Iindergarten 
Training School of Japan, gave her greet- 
ing in the Japanese language and manncr. 

Memorial services, held for threc dis- 
tinguished kindergarten leaders, Annie 
Laws, Elizabeth Harrison, and Mary 
Boomer Page, were conducted inspiringly 
and with simple dignity in keeping with 
the character and life work of these 
women. 

Delegates went home from the con- 
vention with wholesome satisfaction in 
the steps they have taken in linc with the 
educational principles of nursery-kinder- 
garten-primary education, as well as with 
eagerness to face new difficulties to be 
overcome. 


systems has served as a basis which school 
officers have used to familiarize the people 
with the status of the local system and its 
place among other progressive systems in 
the United States. Such information is 
recognized as a valuable incentive to 
further progress. 

(5) In a few systems, after a lapse of 
several years, sections or portions of the 
recommendations have becn adopted 
which have been of special significance to 
school progress and which, while not 
directly traceable to any one cause, show, 


in the opinion of school officials, the 
influence of the survey study. 

(6) Besides these results affecting the 
systems studicd, Burcau of Education 
surveys have a wide circulation in the 
country at large. The demand for them 
usually excceds the supply. They stimu- 
late school officers elsewhere to study 
their own systems scientifically and sta- 
tistically. As a result many receive, 
directly and indirectly, valuable sugges- 
tions for the revision of policies and 
practices.—John J. Tigert. 
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A Design Project Based on the Study 
of Japanese Art 


By L. BEATRICE CORKRAN 
Teacher of Art, Wilmington (Del.) Public Schools 


LL ART is based on convention in 
the terms of which its meaning is 
expressed. If we would under- 

stand Japanese art we must accept its 
conventions—we must see with their eyes; 
its conventions shown in their color 
printing, metal work, carving, glazing, 
painting, lacquering, landseape gardening, 
and flower arrangement. And we must 
sec their gay kimono-clad children at 
shuttlecock and battledore; or demurely 
kneeling beside a low bench in school 
writing with a brush; see them don their 
grotesque masks and flying drapery for an 
afternoon’s entertainment; prostrating 
their “honorable”’ little bodies before a 
much prized kakemono; or visiting with 
their family at festival time the parks and 
gardens for which Japan is famous. 


The Japanese alcove illustrated and 
described in Scnoo.u Lire of May, 1926, 
was the basis of a term’s work culminating 
in a design problem, the fan. It consists 
of bowls and vases of Uno, Oribe, and 
Awaji ware, inlaid sword-guards, a cloi- 
sonné saucer, a gold inerusted tortoise- 
shell comb, a lacquered box, lengths of 
kimono cloth and figured towels, color 
prints, “Japanese Children’’—a delight- 
ful story book, and a book of heraldic 
devices. 

The two books and the sword guards 
were the only objects of immediate interest 
to the children (Grades I-VI). The other 
art was foreign indeed. Its points of 
excellence needed explaining, its history 
told before a desire for studying the 
objects was created. 


Talks were given on each type of art 
as its specimen was considered; how the 
Japanese workmen seated on the floor 
hold tools with feet and hands; of their 


’ refined taste and love of natural forms in 


art; of their lack of haste in creating a 
lovely thing and their former lack of 
interest in quantity production. The 
sword guards’ history, besides being a 
point of contact, was a delight to the boys. 
They more readily observed the hair- 
line chasing and relief designs in sword 
and tsuba when they knew of the unsur- 
passed skill in tempering of those steel 
blades. The pottery took on a new 
interest when they heard of the many 
martyrs to the secrets of glaze making; 
and how the “‘slip”’ is prepared and lies 
curing in damp rooms for a generation; 
how it was sifted through a silk sieve 
many times and run between magnets to 
draw out iron particles which when fired 
would melt and spoil the pottery. 

Then questions began to come. ‘What 
is lacquer?” ‘What is cloisonne? It 
rings.”” ‘Why are there no glass and 
frames on Japanese pictures?” ‘ Why 
are they painted on silk?” 


Fans were selected for variety in shape and color 
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Books on Japanese fairy tales, games, 
and customs, flower festivals and holidays 
were put at the pupils’ disposal. Storics 


of the tea plant’s mystic origin and the 


quiet decorum of the tea ceremony were 
told to give an atmosphere in which they 


MODIFIED 


be. BEATRICE CORK RAN 


might work. Blue and white sake bowls 
and rice bowls with ivory chop sticks 
were arranged on a black and gold lac- 
quered tray. We dramatized “The 
Tongue Cut Sparrow.” Flower arrange- 
ment in the Japanese manner was dis- 
cussed, using sprays of cherry blossoms 
in different bowls and vases. 

We studied the rosette and diaper 
patterns on Satsuma and Willow Ware 
plates; the warm brown color and slightly 
crackled glaze, the prunus twigs and 
Satsuma emblem on the onc; the natural 
arrangement of trees, temples, houses 
and pcople—though some parts were seen 
to be couventionalized—on the other. 
We noticed how skillful are the Japanese 
in creating rhythmic ornament without 
repetition of units. 

When the period for object drawing 
came, every piece in the collection pre- 
sented a challenge to some boy or girl in 
each grade. 

Interesting, too, were pictures of the 
carved netsuke as worn by the men, and 
the lacquered inro, the medicine box, 
which it held within the sash; and things 


4 


STANDARD DESNGH UNITS 


the Japanese children see: Rows of corner 
weighted votive lanterns, the Torti, the 
red lacquered bridge, the Nekko, the 
finely balanced, gold roofed temples 
stored with the art of centuries, and a 
terraced garden over which floats the soft 
reverberations of the deep- 
toned temple bell. 

Silk lanterns, a silk kake- 
mono and color prints exem- 
plified the use of soft mono- 
chromatic color schemes; 
while six beautiful silk and 
feather fans illustrated bril- 
liant color. And the service 
of the fan itself was dis- 
cussed; the ceremonial fan, 
the fan carried by the Em- 
peror; the holiday fan; the 
fan in the hand of the referee 
at a wrestling match, by 
the movement of which the 
sport was regulated and the 
winner decided. 

Then every child of the 
800 was to design a fan. 
Work was begun in lower 
grades with the study of 
standard forms, square, 
cllipse, circle, triangle and 
rectangle. These shapes 
were changed, and made 
more interesting, by trun- 
cating the corners and 
modifying the edges with 
convex or concave curves. 
Handles of all sorts were 
designed and added to 
the form most fitting. 
Their decorations must be 
authentic, must be adapted from the art 
objects before them, because ‘“ Reti- 
cence is the keynote of Japanese art, 
but what decoration there is is of 
exquisite quality.””’ Much material was 


‘at hand, for the collection was augmented 


almost daily by librarians, women’s 
clubs, and interested patrons. For com- 
parison, a copy of a rare hexagonal 


AS 


USED 


FORMS 
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Chinese vase of the Ming dynasty was 
loaned and its potter’s mark in seal 
characters was a source of intcrest to all 
who saw it. Several children copied the 
blue and rose enameled figures on their 
fans. Upper grade pupils drew the fold- 
ing fan with ornamented sticks. We 
aimed at variety in color treatment as 
well as in design. So no two fans were 
alike. The fans photographed are a few 
showing the most intense color. The 
peacock motif in the upper fan was 
reduced in size from the drawing below, 
which was copied in water color from 
a rich silk embroidery scarf shown in the 
alcove on the cover page of ScHooL 
Lire of May, 1926. 

If art appreciation is an emotional 
response to things beautiful, not only our 
project but our aim has been accomplished. 


Meaning of Unfamiliar Words 


Tsuba—sword guard with opening for 
three blades. 

Kakemono—picture or painting on silk, 
lengthwise. 

Slip—basicclay mixtureformaking pottery. 

Netsuke—a carved or jeweled toggle 
worn asa weight on a card passed 
through the sash to prevent the inro 
and pipe and tobacco bag from slipping. 

Inro—the incdicine box or case. 


Reference Material for Teaching the Project 


Japanese Fairy Tales, Vols. I and ITI. 
Teresa P. Williston. 

Japanese Twins. Lucy Fitch Perkins. 

Little Journeys to Japan and China. 
George. 


Japancse Paintings. Tokyo Printing Co. 
Arts and Crafts of Old Japan. Stewart 
Dick. 


A B Cof Japanese Art. J. F. Blacker. 
Japan in Art and Industry. (Transla- 

tion by E. M. Sheldon.) IF. Regamey. 
Arts of Japan. Edward Dillon. 


Marks on Pottery and Porcelain. 
Chaffer. 

History of Chinese Porcelain. Monk- 
house. 


FAWN DESIGNS 
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Commission on International Implications 
of Education 


Proceedings in Connection with World Conference on International Justice. 


Compre- 


hensive Survey of Opportunities to Help the Peoples of the World to Know and Understand 


Each Other. 


Substance of Report to Plenary Session 


By JAMES F. ABEL, 


Secretary to the Commission 


ONSIDERATION of a practical 
G program of education for the pro- 
motion of international good will 
occupied the time and attention of the 
Commission on the International Implh- 
cations of Education during its three ses- 
sions as a part of the World Conference on 
International Justice held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, May 7 to 11, to celebrate the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the 
American Peace Society. 

The Commission on Education, pre- 
sided over by Dr. John J. Tigert, United 
States Commissioner of Education, was 
one of five groups selected by the Ameri- 
can Peace Society to make intensive 
studies in the respective ficlds of com- 
merce and industry, justice, education, 
religion, and the social agencies to ascer- 
tain how they may help toward better 
world relations. It held one session each 
for (a) the elementary, secondary, and 
normal schools, (6) institutions of uni- 
versity rank, and (c) education agencies 
allied to the schools. Vic 


Personnel Comprised Representative Men 


The commission included in its person- 
nel: Hon. John L. Clifton, Director of 
Education of Ohio; Miss Cornelia Adair, 
President of the National Education As- 
sociation; Dr. William F. Russell, Dean of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Dr. Harry B. Wilson, Director of the 
Junior Red Cross; President George F. 
Zook, of Akron University, Ohio; Mrs. 
S. M. N. Marrs, President of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; City 
Superintendent Robinson G. Jones, of 
Cleveland, Ohio; Donald M. Solandt, As- 
sociate General Manager of the United 
Church of Canada Publishing House; 
Prof. Herbert A. Miller of Ohio State 
University; Hon. Augustus O. Thomas, 
President of the World Federation of 
Education Association; Prof. Lawrence D. 
Egbert, University of Illinois; John J. 
Tigert, United Statcs Commissioner of 
Education; and James F. Abel, Associate 
Specialist in Foreign Education. 

As the discussions took from the work 
of the commission turned into a rather 
comprehensive survey of the limitless op- 
portunities offered in the educational 
world to help the peoples of the many 
nations to know and understand each 
other, and of the use that is now made of 


those opportunities. It developed actual 
activities of an amount and variety far 
beyond the belicf of the uninitiated and 
surprising even to the experienced school 
men and women who made up the com- 
mission. Realizing that these efforts 
should be better known generally the 
commission expressed to the American 
Peace Socicty the hope that its procced- 
ings would be printed and given wide 
distribution. 

Instruction for promoting better inter- 
national relations is now given largely 
through the media of other subjects in the 
curricula. It does not in itself generally 
constitute a separate and formal course. 
Formulating even broad outlines of a 
course, if one is desirable, is a task re- 
quiring much time and effort, a thorough 
knowledge of what is now done, and some 
scientific investigation of the actual re- 
sults that are produced. Its details must 
depend on the conditions in the area 
where it is to be used. With these things 
in mind the commission did not attempt 
in the short time at its disposal to set up 
a formal course either in outline or in 
detail, but recommended to the Peace 
Society that a continuing survey of the 
educational activities looking toward bet- 
ter international relationships be carried 
on by the commission or some similar 
organization formed for that purpose. 


Understanding Will Come Through Education 


The commission reported to the final 
plenary session of the society, in part, 
as follows: 

“The 25,000,000 children in the United 
States that are beng taught by 1,000,000 
teachers wilt be in control of this Nation 
a few years hence, just as the children of 
other nations will then direct the affairs 
of their countrics. The commission has 
faith that through education these future 
leaders of the world may bring the many 
people to a plane of understanding that 
will enable them to live harmoniously in 
the modern conception of society. 

“Believing that the main cause of 
troubles among nations is ignorance of 
the varying conditions of life and thought 
in the different national entities, the 
session on elementary, sccondary, and 
normal schools gave its chief attention 
to the opportunities offered through the 
teaching of geography, history, civics, liter- 


’ the fields 


ature, modern languages, music, and art, 
to develop in the students in each country 
an adequate understanding and apprecia- 
tion of life in other countries. Many 
specific instances were presented of mutual 
interest in and good will toward children 
of other countries roused by well-directed 
and vitalized teaching of these subjects. 

“Reports of research in the status of 
the social sciences in secondary and 
teacher-training schools to determine the 
natural social attitudes of children and the 
actual effect upon them of social-science 
instruction, were made to the session. 

“The session suggests that in teacher- 
training institutions instruction be given 
to prospective teachers and teachers in 
service that they may have a clear con- 
cept of the need for common understand- 
ing among all peoples, and be prepared to 
bring their pupils to an appreciation of 
that necd and of the ways and means to 
attain that understanding. 


Universities Provide Wholesome Social Contacts 


“At the session of institutions of 
university rank, the peculiar function of 
the university in the discovery and state- 
ment of fact and its advantages in the 
way of bringing together cosmopolitan 
groups of young people and providing 
wholesome social contacts for them, and 
in the exchange of lecturers, research 
workers, and students, were presented to 
and illustrated for the commission. 

“The universities have done much 
toward the promotion of international 
good will through the work of their de- 
partments of history, economics, and 
sociology in searching out and setting 
forth the causes of international conflicts, 
and their effects on society. 

“A suggested program for the future 
includes (1) giving to every student, in 
whatever course he may pursue, an op- 
portunity to familiarize himself with 
of history, economics, and 
sociology; (2) offering such courses not 
only to the college student but through 
extension work to the entire adult popu- 
lation that the people may have oppor- 
tunities to keep constantly abreast of 
international affairs and to familiarize 
themselves with the trend of international 
events; (8) providing for vastly more 
interchange of lecturers and students, and 
affording teachers and professors of inter- 
national relations ample opportunity to 
participate in the international confer- 
ences now frequently held; (4) permitting 
and encouraging extra curricular student 
activities, such as cosmopolitan clubs and 
international student organizations; and 
(5) making the most of the contributions to 
university life that may come from the dif- 
ferent national groups among the students. 

“At the session for agencies allied with 
the schools, the director of the Junior 
Red Cross recounted its activities in 
giving needed help to foreign children, 
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sending Christmas gifts, exchanging school 
work and magazines and the like. 

“The president of the World Fcdera- 
tion of Education Associations reported 
that the federation is a society for the 
advancement of learning and culture 
throughout the world and for bringing 
the educators of the world together for 
the consideration of educational move- 
ments in the different countries. It does 
not seek to promote movements that are 
already fostered by others, but to corre- 
late them in a definite program for inter- 
national good will, friendship and justice. 
The federation is a clearing house for 
making universally known the most benc- 
ficial results of any kind of education. It 
is now giving attention to special com- 
mittces and commissions on the teaching 
of certain materials and their effects upon 
the life of the child. The results of the 
studies will be available as soon as the 
work is completed, probably about the 
time of the Geneva Convention, 1929. 


Parent-Teacher Associations Promote Good Will 


“‘The contribution of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers toward pro- 
moting good will among nations includes 
(1) interpreting the good will programs of 
the schools to the general public; (2) co- 
operating with the schools in carrying out 
their programs; (8) developing right social 
attitudes in the preschool child; (4) 
making the home a laboratory for working 
out good will projects instituted by the 
schools, the churches, and other agencies; 
(5) developing among the parents of all 
nations a united interest in the welfare 
of all children, and promoting a world- 
wide program of peace and good will 
through the international federation of 
home and school. 

“The president of the National Educa- 
tion Association reports that at its annual 
convention in 1927, the association reaf- 
firmed its oft-repeated pronouncement in 
favor of every legitimate means for pro- 
moting world peace and understanding. 
Through the local, State, and national 
groups affiliated or allied with it, every 
teacher in the Nation may be reached in 
a very short time with a constructive pro- 
gram for international good will.” 


Ww 


More than a fourth of the entire student 
body of Harvard College during the ses- 
sion 1926-27 were aided financially in 
meeting their expenses. Of $200,200 dis- 
bursed for this purpose, $129,500 was ex- 
pended in scholarships and ‘‘aids”’ to 386 
students, $61,300 in loans to 442 students, 
and help from beneficiary funds amounting 
to $9,400 was given to 109 students. In 
the Graduate School of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, scholarships and fellowships to 
the value of $71,225 were distributed to 
145 students, and loans amounting to 
$8,159 were made to 85 students. 


Alaskan Reindeer Meat Rich’ in 


_,Protein 


aaa = 

To determine the value of Alaskan 
reindeer meat for food, samples have been 
officially tested recently for chemical 
composition and nutritive valuc. It was 
found to possess high protein, low fat, and 
comparatively low moisture. The test 
is valuable in connection with the com- 
mercial introduction into the United 
States of reindeer as an article of food, as 
well as for the information of Alaskan 
natives, for whom reindeer meat provides 
a staple article of food. 

Two departments of the Government 
are coopcrating in the study, and the 
analyses and experiments followed a meet- 
ing in Washington between representa- 
tives of several burcaus of the Department 
of Agriculture and a representative of the 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education, the governmental agency 
charged with the promotion of the reindeer 
industry in connection with the educa- 
tional work among Alaskan natives. 
Further experiments will be conducted, 
and results of the completed study will be 
incorporated in a popular bulletin on the 
cooking of reindeer meat, similar to bulle- 
tins on the cooking of beef and lamb. 
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Honors for Healthy and Good 
Children 


A “blue-ribbon book”’ is kept in the 
health department of Mansfield, Ohio, in 
whieh the names, photographs, and ree- 
ords of “blue-ribbon children”’ are regis- 
tered. A ehild, to be eligible to wear a 
blue ribbon, must be mentally normal, 
free from physical defects, reasonably co- 
operative in the practice of health habits, 
and satisfactory in his behavior and atti- 
tude to school environment. This prae- 
tice is the outgrowth of remedial work in 
conneetion with the institution of child- 
health examinations in schools, participa- 
tion in which increased from 720 children 
in 1921-22 to 4,919 in 1924-25, and eul- 
minated in a parade on Child Health 
Day, 1926, of nearly 3,700 blue-ribbon 
children, who were reviewed by the gov- 
ernor and his staff, and the State director 
of health. An annual blue-ribbon health 
day has become a local institution, and 
the blue-ribbon children have become the 
county’s chief pride—Glenn D. Rohleder, 
in Educational Research Bulletin. 
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Cultural Courses by Extension 


Methods 


Cultural courses in philosophy, social 
science, history, languages and literature, 
art, biological and physical science, 
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psychology, and home economics will be 
Offercd this fall by the University of 
Wisconsin in afternoon and cvening elasses 
at the new university extension center in 
Milwaukee. The courses are considered 
an experiment in adult education, and 
if the demand warrants similar courses 
will be offered in other centers of the 
State. The purpose is to provide the 
foundation of a liberal education for those 
who desire it. Although the courses will 
be on a college or university plane and will 
be taught by competent instructors, they 
will carry no credit toward a degree; but 
for completion of 10 semester courses,* 
consisting of 6 of the courses named and 4 
from certain university credit or other 
specified courses, a certificate in liberal 
education will be awarded. Credit from 
other institutions possessed by students 
may be applied toward the requirements 
for a certificate. Persons working for 
a certificate will have special faculty 
advisers. 
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To Promote Acquaintance with 
Outdoor Activities 


A summer “nature guide school” has 
been established in connection with the 
Senior Teachers College of Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
the Cleveland School of Education. It is 
located at Western Reserve Academy, 
Hudson, Ohio, at the northern end of the 
Alleghanies, and for six weeks students 
will have access to 31 acres of wooded 
campus and 500 aeres of farmland and 
forest. The school is intended primarily 
for the professional training of teachers 
in public schools of Cleveland, but parents 
and other students, men and women, will 
be accepted. <A faculty of 14 members 
and 7 visiting lecturers has been provided. 
For satisfactory completion of the work of 
the school credit will be allowed toward 
an Ohio State teacher’s certificate, and 
toward the degree of bachelor in educa- 
tion. The purpose of the school is to pro- 
mote acquaintance with nature, outdoor 
and farm aetivities, and handeraft. 
Training will fit students for positions as 
playground leaders, scout and campfire 
naturalists, nature counselors in summer 
camps, nature park guides, and related 
work. 
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At Masten Park High School, Buffalo, 
N. Y., a class of boys followed the State 
outline in home economies for the niath 
year, and they claim the distinction of 
being the first boys’ group to earn regents 
credits for such work. More than a hun- 
Ared boys of Hutchinson Central High 
School devoted one term to the study of 
elothing, and another term to work in 
foods. 


x 
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Determination of Objectives Involves 


More than Mere Job Analyses 


Industrial Education Not Limited to Vocational Training. Majority of Pupils in Manual 


Industrial Courses Have No Specific Vocational Objectives. 


Instructional Content of 


Non-specialized Courses to be Determined by Analyses of Life Situations 
By MARIS M. PROFFITT 


Specialist in Industrial Education, Bureau of Education 


HAT industrial education should 

have a place in the public-school 
program is generally accepted, 

and the value of such training is conceded 
on the basis of empirical evidence. The 
specific objectives that should be set up 
for certain types of industrial courses, 
however, are the subject of much dis- 
cussion. ‘There is a demand that these 
be more carefully determined by means of 
scientific studies involving accurate anal- 
yses of situations and by experimental 
work. The method of procedure for 
determining the objectives of industrial 
education should be the same that modern 
practice applies to curriculum construction 
in any field. 


Must Create Abilities for Life Activities 


The whole value of any subject in the 
school curriculum is in direct proportion 
to the contribution that it can make 
toward creating desirable abilities for life 
activities. The problem in industrial 
education is to determine what desirable 
abilities can be developed more success- 
fully by means of industrial subjects than 
by any other subjects. When we seek the 
value of industrial education on the basis 
of this theory we are at once face to face 
witli the real problem of determining just 
how such courses function in life situa- 
tions. What things do we do, or should 
do, the preparation for which can be met 
best by a course in industrial education, 
eonstitutes the problein. 

For some of the types of industrial 
courses this task will be simple and com- 
paratively easy; for other types of courses 
the problem will be complex and com- 
paratively difficult. For vocational in- 
dustrial courses, either of a preparatory 
character for immediate employment in 
the specific trade on the completion of the 
course or a trade extension or related sub- 
ject course for those already employed, 
the procedure is quite direct and the con- 
clusion easily checked. The performance 
of a worker on an industrial job is the 
essential source of information. For 
example, a bricklayer has certain abilities 
in skill and knowledge which are sufficient 
to meet the demands of the job. From a 
job analysis of his work are selected those 
abilities which it is feasible’ to organize 
into a course of instruction. This consti- 


tutes an immediate vocational objective. 
Trade abilities are the criteria for the 
objective. 

Some schools, especially technical high 
schools, organize courses not on the basis 
of definite preparation for immediate 
entrance upon spccific trade employment 
but upon the basis of ultimate employ- 
ment in industrial work or in some re- 
lated line. Such courses emphasize tech- 
nical information and offer some shop 
practice in various lines. The objectives 
for such courses. usually include some 
of the following: General foundational 
training for industrial work; propedeutic 
training for technical and engineering 
courses; training for jobs on a semi- 
technical or semiengineering level; foun- 
dational training for minor executive po- 
sitions; training to help the individual to 
make adjustments to skilled and technical 
jobs when he enters upon employment; 
training to aid the individual to sccure 
higher levels of work after entering em- 
ployment. 


Evaluation of Objectives Is Difficult 


The evaluation of such objectives is 
rouch more difficult than is the determina- 
tion of the immediate vocational objec- 
tive. Whatever value such courses may 
have for vocational education, they are 
not so immediate and specific. It is diffi- 
cult to find definite criteria for them. 
Usually considerable time elapses before 
the individual is employed on a vocational 
level where the value of his training can 
be definitely checked. In the meantime 
many other factors have entered into his 
experienccs which complicate matters and 
make it difficult to differentiate between 
the abilities he has as a result of his school 
training and some other causes. Jn any 
situation the objective is only a mediate 
vocational objective. 

There is still another objective, one 
which includes the majority of the pupils 
in manual-industrial types of courses and 
which is without any definite or specific 
vocational objectives. The usual aims 
set up for the junior high-school courses 
coming under this objective include ex- 
ploratory training, opportunities for cre- 
ative self-expression in mcdia of concrete 
materials, developmental experience, in- 
dustrial intelligence, and prevocational 
training. 


Other types of courses included under 
the nonvocational objective, some at 
least of which are in the senior high school, 
have for their aim the training of con- 
sumers in the intelligent use and care of 
industrial products and services. For 
example, the home-mechanics courses or 
general mechanics eourses offer training 
in the repair and maintenance of many 
articles about the home which necessi- 
tates some skill in the use of tools and 
some mechanical knowledge and indus- 
trial intelligence. These eourses are for 
training in nonspecialized types of activi- 
ties of a mechanical nature which will be 
performed anyway by the great majority 
of people and which training will help 
them to perform better. A course in 
auto mechanics organized definitely for 
car owners and drivers is another example 
of a course coming under the nonvoea- 
tional objective. 

The objectives for these nonspeeialized 
types of courses and the instructional con- 
tent for such courses are to be determined 
from analyses of life situations which will 
reveal the abilities in skill and knowledge 
that should be developed. This is a 
much more difficult problem than it is to 
determine the immediate vocational objec- 
tives, as the activities are so varied and in 
addition include such varying degrees of 
skill that the selection of criteria which 
will be generally acceptable constitutes a 
curriculum problem of the first magnitude. 


wy 
And Now Librarians Have a Study 


Tour 


A bibliographical personally conducted 
tour and pilgrimage, including visits to 
important book and library centers in 
Europe, has been planned for this summer 
under the direction of the librarian of 
Northwestern University. A woman li- 
brarian will accompany the party as 
counselor of women. On the outward 
trip daily talks on books and libraries 
will be made, and in the different Euro- 
pean cities addresses in English will be 
given by representative librarians and 
booksellers, Noted libraries in Rome 
will he visited, as well as libraries in other 
Italian cities, in Paris, in Geneva, and 
eities in Germany, Belgium, Holland, and 
England. 
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Two courses dealing with problems 
encountered in work with children suffer- 
ing from permanently defective vision will 
be offered this summer at the University 
of Chicago. They have to do with 
administrative, pedagogical, and ocular 
problems, and are the first of an advanced 
series to be given by the school of eduea- 
tion and the medical school, intended 
primarily for graduate students having 
previous training in this field. 
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How Home Economics Functions In 


the Homes of Tulsa, Okla. 


A Unit of the Sixth-Grade Instruction is the Making of a Dressing Table. Materials 


are Inexpensive but the Result is an Attractive Piece of Furniture. 


Girls Show 


Extraordinary Interest in the Work, and Their Mothers are Enthusiastic 


By ETHEL BROOKS 
Teacher of Home Economics, Lowell Junior High School, Tulsa, Okla. 


HEN it was decided to introduce 
\ \) a course in housekeeping into 
the sixth grade of some of the 
Tulsa schools, we began to analyze the 
situation to find out what were the most 
erying needs. The two schools where such 
courses are offered are in parts of the city 
where the population is more or less tran- 
sient, homes very small, finances low, and 
comforts few, with the usual attending 
unattractiveness in surroundings. Before 
much of an appeal could be made to the 
girl to interest her in housekeeping, the 
problem had to be brought down to her 
own individual needs. 


We found that few girls had any 
attractive or convenient place to keep 


- their own personal belongings, such as 


underwear, hose, handkerchiefs, ties, 
beads, comb and brush, etc. These 
things were usually kept in a box, a suit- 
case, or the top of a trunk—or perhaps no 
place in particular. In order to give 
meaning to our teaching of the rule, ‘‘A 
place for everything and everything in 
its place,’ and to interest the girls in 
increasing the attractiveness of their 
homes at small cost, we decided to teach 
them how to make a dressing table from 
an orange box or two, how to paint it, 
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and how to make it attractive with dainty 
cretonne curtains. ‘The curtains are the 
only real expense, for usually there are 
enough nails and paint around the home 
to be used for this. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the materials needed—two orange boxes, a 
board or two about three feet long for the 
top, and material for an extra shelf. 
The orange boxes are set on end. Pieces 
of board are sawed to make an extra shelf 
and nailed in place. The boards for the 
top are placed so that the ends are flush 
with the outside edges of the boxes, and 
nailed. 


Add Braces if Needed for Strength 


If the table does not seem substantial 
enough, a piece about I inch by 2 inches 
may be nailed between the boxes at the 
bottom to serve as a brace. We have 
done that on several of the tables, but it 
is not shown in the picture. If orange 
boxes are scarce, or if a girl does not care 
for so much room in her dressing table, 
one box may be used by sawing it in two 
lengthwise. The open sides are then 
closed with thin boards from other pack- 


A dressing table complete and installed in the room of one of the makers 
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ing boxes and the extra shelf is adjusted. 
The effect is the same as if two boxes had 
been used. 

The table shown in the picture where 
the girls are painting was made this way. 
After the table is made it is sandpapered 
to remove the rough places which might 
catch threads of clothing. Then the 
painting is done. A soft green makes a 
very attractive table, although almost 
any neutral color may be used, for prac- 
tically the whole table is covered when 
finished. The function of the paint is 
not so much to add attractiveness as to 
make the wood smoothcr and casier to 
keep clean. 


Harmonizing Colors for Attractiveness 


Finally, the curtains are made. Three 
lengths of cretonne requiring two and two- 
third yards in all is enough. They are 
finished with a heading and casing at the 
top, and a two-inch hem at the bottom. 
Those shown in the picture are finished at 
the top with a ruffle of material matching 
the predominating color in the cretonne. 
A spring-rod obtained at the 10-cent 
store for 5 cents is inserted through the 
casing, stretched around the table and 
tacked in place. A tack is also placed at 
each corner and in the center to keep the 
curtain from slipping or sagging. 

The curtain is adjusted so that the divi- 
sions betwcen the three widths come in 
the center of the shelves if the table is 
made of two full sized orange boxes, or 
at the inner edge of the shelves if made of 
one box cut in two. After the spring rod 
has been stretched, the curtains do not 
slide well on it; therefore, they must be 
adjusted so as to make the shelves easily 
accessible. For a scarf, a piece of the 
cretonne bound around with matching 
bias tape is attractive, or a piece of 
unbleached muslin trimmed in bands of 
the cretonne may be used. 


Girls Enjoy Beautiful Creations 


The girls have reacted to this piece of 
work wonderfully, being thrilled with 
every step of it. It apparently satisfies 
their desirc to use hammer, saw, and paint 
brush, and when they see something 
beautiful as well as useful emerging from 
their efforts they are quite happy. Two 
or three tables are usually made in the 
class, thus giving cach girl an opportunity 
to work at various phases of the problem. 
The owners can scarcely wait to take them 
home to show to their mothers and to 
begin using them. 

The cost depends on the quality of 
cretonne used. We have made some 
tables at a cost of but 65 cents. More 
attractive ones cost about $1.50, that 
being the cost of the one shown in the 
picture. When the problem is presented 
in the class, announcement is made that 
we shall make two or three of the tables 
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and if any of the girls wish to bring 
materials, we will make the tables in class 
forthem. There is always an enthusiastic 
response, and to settle the matter the 
teacher has to say that the first three 
girls to bring materials will be the lucky 
ones. There is no delay, and materials 
are on hand at once. 


Interest in Project Does Not Wane 


Mothers have been much interested in 
this project; at exhibits this dressing table 
has drawn much enthusiastic interest and 
many inquirics from mothers, and we are 
constantly answering questions about how 
it is made from pupils in other classes who 
see it in the room, and from mothers who 
see itin usein other homes. The Mother’s 
Club as a whole made a visit to the class- 
room one day to see a finished table and 
were much pleased with its attractiveness 
and uscfulness. The problem does not 
seem to become old, due partly, we think, 
to the changing population in the com- 
munity and partly to the fact that we 
have not been teaching it long enough to 
supply all the homes with dressing tables. 

This is only a single unit of our course 
in house-keeping, but it illustrates the 
effort we are making to meet a nced as we 
found it in our community. 


Courses for Coaches at Ohio State 
University 


Several intensive two-weeks credit 
courses in athletic coaching, for college 
and secondary-school coaches, are an- 
nounced for the summer quarter of Ohio 
State University, college of education. All 
courses are supervised and are conducted 
by varsity-sports coaches. They include 
lectures, discussions, demonstrations, and 
advanced technique. Previous coaching 
experience is desirable but is not required. 
Among noncredit courses, offered as part 
of the recreational program, arc a summer 
baseball class under the direction of an 
assistant varsity baseball coach; and a 
two-weeks course in athletic officiating, 
designed to meet the need for more com- 
petent officials for football, basketball, 
baseball, and track contests. 
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An increase of 12,447 over last year’s 
circulation of 300,000 books among blind 
persons in the United States is reported 
to the American Library Association by 
24 libraries. With few exceptions libra- 
ries for the blind serve adjacent States, 
and books not obtainable elsewhere are 
sent to readers in any locality. 


The enthusiasm of each new class is equal to that of its predecessor 
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Michigan Law Provides for Crippled 
Children 


A clinic for crippled children will be 
neld hereafter at least ouce a year in 
every county in Michigan, according to 
recent enactment of the Michigan Legis- 
lature providing for the same gencral care 
for crippled children as is now given deaf, 
dumb, blind, or other unfortunate children. 
At such clinics all crippled children will 
be given careful surgical examination, 
and provision is made for use of public 
funds for treatment whencver parents or 
guardians are not able to provide proper 
earc. A State commission will be created, 
the activities of which will be closely 
correlated with work of the Michigan 
Society for Crippled Children and similar 
voluntary State organizations. It is 
expected that the initial registration, to 
be made in May, will discover the number 
and location of crippled children of the 
State who are in need of assistance. 
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A State-Wide Teachers’ Retirement 
System for Every State 


Majority of States Have General Retirement Laws and Some Have Laws Applying to 
Certain Localities. Not for Benefit of Teachers Only, but Primarily to Increase’ 
Efficiency of the Schools 


By E. RUTH PYRTLE 


Chairman Committee of National Education Association on Teachers’ Retirement Allowances 


VERY State in our Union should 
have a teachers’ retirement sys- 
tem that is actuarily sound, sup- 

ported by both the public and the teach- 
ers. ‘Twenty-two States and the District 
of Columbia have state-wide laws, and 
11 other States have laws applying to 
certain cities only. Some of these retire- 
ment systems are most satisfactory, but 
some States are working to revise and 
strengthen their laws. 


Orange hoxes covered_with figured cretonne—but a thing of beauty 


The teachers of the States having 
good retirement laws can do much to 
help bring about the enactment of a 
sound law in the 16 States now working 
for such legislation. 

What can you do? 

Use your influence, as a member of 
our great profession, as a voting citizen, 
in season and out of season, to encourage 
the taxpaying public to see that good 
retirement systems make for better effi- 
ciency in the schools. 

The teacher working under a good 
retirement system knows that a sound 
retirement law attracts and holds capa- 
ble young people in the profession, that 
it gives a better guaranty of promotion 
within the profession because of the 
retirement of teachers at reasonable age. 

The fortunate teacher under a good 
state-wide retirement law realizes that 
the efficiency of the teacher is increased 
because it lengthens the period of teach-. 
ing efficiency by relieving her mind of 
the fear of destitute old age; and she 
knows that a good retirement law makes 
it possible for the teacher to invest in 
study, training, and travel without en- 
dangering the provision made for her old 
age. } 

When the teaching profession and the 
rest of the taxpayers in the States hav- 
ing no retirement laws are made aware of 
this, retirement legislation will naturally 
be enacted. Provision should be made 
for reciprocal relations between States 
with retirement systems. It should be 
possible for a teacher to render teaching 
services anywhere in the United States 
or its Territories without being penalized 
by a reduced allowance upon retirement. 
This will be possible when all the States 
have sound retirement laws. 
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Faculty advisers to girls, women teach- 
ers whose time is devoted wholly or 
in part to the counseling of girl students, 
have been appointed in 22 of the 70 large 
high schools in Wisconsin. Work of such 
“school mothers” is handicapped in most 
cases by the fact that heavy teaching loads 
make their advisory work secondary, and 
allow little time for vocational guidance 
and follow-up work. 
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School Grounds Bear an Important Part 
in the School Program 


Irregularities Should Be Remedied and Obstructions Removed. Drainage Lines Required 
in Low and Soggy Grounds. Bermuda Grass, Well Established, Makes Excellent Surface. 
Limestone Screenings Usually Satisfactory 


By HENRY S. CURTIS, M. D. 
Director of Hygiene and Physical Education for Missouri 


NDER earlier conditions the school 
ground was not regarded as a 
part of the school plant, but 

merely as a setting for the school building. 
Consequently, the architect was left free 
in its planning, and he always placed the 
building if possible, at the head of a street 
and usually at the back of the lot. The 
school board then parked the ground in 
front, if they had the money, and planted 
trees at the back and sides. There was 
no attempt to differentiate the use of 
school grounds from the grounds of a 
court house or other public building. 


Physical Education Largely Out of Doors 


To-day with physical education a part 
of the program in 35 to 40 States, and 
with the larger part of the work being 
taken on the outside instead of inside, the 
school ground becomes a part of the 
school equipment and has to be improved 
and used in connection with the program 

. of the school. 

Perhaps the greatest shortcoming in the 
past has becn that many of the older 
schools were located on hilltops. Very 
little can be done on a hillside. It can 
not be used for baseball, basket ball, vol- 
ley ball, or tennis; it can not be used for 
running or any of the activities for which 
State programs provide. 

At nearly all modern schools the ground 
is made level at the time the school is 
built. Not only is a hillside or uneven 
ground unsuitable for physical education, 
but it “‘gullies” during rains, and soon be- 
comes a dangerous place to run over. 


Remove Projecting Stones and Stumps 


Besides the unevenness there are often, 
however, many other obstacles on the 
school grounds. In some cases stones 
project above the surface, offering serious 
injury to bare feet and causing stumbling 
to shod ones. Stumps of old trees some- 
times stand in the middle of playgrounds, 
where they are as much in the way as 
though they were in the middle of the 
street. Old trees have sometimes been 
cut down and left where they fell. Ce- 
ment slabs are sometimes left about wells 
and cisterns which were long ago aban- 
doned, and walks sometimes lead to old 
outdoor toilets although indoor toilets 
have long ago been established. Obvi- 
ously all of these should be removed. 


Even where the ground has been put 
into condition once, it will always require 
care inorder to remain so. Brickbats and 
stones are thrown upon the ground or 
brought in for bases or other purposes, 
and ashes are constantly collecting. 
There should be at least a weekly clean-up 
at all school grounds in order to keep 
them in condition. 


Motor Vehicles Out of Place Here 


Many grounds have been cut up by 
trucks hauling in coal and by automobiles 
driving in after rains. There should be 
a surfaced road by which the coal can be 
brought to the building and a definite 
path for trucks to follow. Automobiles 
should be kept off the grounds. Automo- 
biles cut up the ground to such an extent 
as to interfere seriously with play, even 
after they are gone. 

Arbor Day has been a calamity at many 
schools as the trees have been planted in 
such places as to prevent any proper use 
of grounds. I am a great admirer of 
trees, but I do not care for a tree in the 
middle of a baseball diamond or a tenuis 
court. 

After the ground has been leveled, if it 
is soggy and more or less low, lines of 
tile should be run through at a distance 
of about 16 feet from each other. If the 
ground is sandy or loamy and high, this 
drainage may not be required. 

If the ground is smalland used by many 
children, it is usually necessary to surface 
a part of it, or to plant it to some wear- 
resisting grass. 

In the southern part of Missouri, and 
m most of the States farther south, if 
Bermuda grass can be once started it will 
stand the most strenuous use. It has an 
underground stem and sprouts up from 
every joint. I have seen high schools 
with small grounds which still maintain 
this grass although used nearly all the 
time. Next to Bermuda, and in places 
where Bermuda will not grow, June grass 
or blue grass is probably best. 


Make Provision for Wet Weather 


In nearly all high and elementary 
schools a portion of the ground should be 
surfaced in order that it may be used in 
wet weather when otherwise the children 
could not get. out of doors. Many 
different forms of surfacing are used. 


Many of the old city schools have brick 
yards. Brick is very hard to run on, 
wears out balls and other equipment 
rapidly, and is very slippery in frosty 
weather. Concrete is better than brick, 
but is still very unsatisfactory. It is 
tiring to run upon, and a fall upon it is 
apt to mean a serious hurt. In some 
places a surface is manufactured by mix- 
ing sand, ashes, and clay in a concrete 
mixer. This gives a fairly satisfactory 
surface where the ground is high; but the 
surfaces most commonly used are torpedo 
gravel, a fine water-washed gravel about 
one-eighth of an inch in diameter, chat, or 
limestone screenings. Limestone screen- 
ings are better than chat for the reason 
that they stick together and do not pick 
up on the feet to be carried into the 
school building. Recently some of the 
schools have been using rock asphalt 
crushed and screened; but it is yet too 
early to know whether or not this is going 
to prove satisfactory. 
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Increasing Use of Welsh Language 
in Instruction 


Elementary schools in Cardiganshire, 
Wales, will hereafter be taught only in 
the Welsh language. The last English- 
speaking teacher serving in an elemen- 
tary school in the county has resigned, 
and hereafter no teacher will be appointed 
who can not teach in Welsh. This is the 
outcome of a popular movement in Wales, 
fostered by the Federation of Welsh Edu- 
cation Committees and other organiza- 
tions, for the teaching of Welsh in schools 
of Wales by Welsh teachers as far as 


possible. 
Welsh has become the language of in- 
struction in most infant schools of 


Caernarvonshire, and its use in senior 
departments of elementary schools is 
increasing. In Glamorganshire a rule 
was passed in 1923 that in five years only 
teachers qualified to teach Welsh should 
be employed in elementary schools of 


‘the county. Vacation courses and special 


classes, in the meantime, were organized 
throughout the county, and it is now 
proposed to enforce the requirement, be- 
ginning January 1, 1929. Notwithstand- 
ing the cooperation of Welsh training 
colleges, local school authorities have 
difficulty in obtaining competent teachers 
able to teach Welsh and to give instruc- 
tion in that language. 
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Under the single salary schedule re- 
cently adopted for schools of Seattle, 
Wash., the maximum for teachers pos- 
sessing the bachelor’s degree was increased 
from $2,400 to $2,700. The annual incre- 
ment was raised from $60 to $100, and the 
number of increments was reduced from 
11 to 8. 
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ALL OF NATURE BECKONS YOU 


To the Boys and Girls 


Go! Songs of the birds awaken 
you early in the morning. Ani- 
mals of the field and forest stop 
to look or listen for an instant 
as they dart across your path. 
Trees, plants, and flowers bud 
and blossom as you watch them. 
Berries, fruits, and nuts ripen in 
rapid succession. Everything is 
beautiful. Plants, shrubs, and trees appear in their sea- 
sonal color schemes, and the green grass and the foliage 
sparkle with bright and vivid specks of color as tiny insects 
and beautiful butterflies flutter in and out among the fra- 
grant blossoms. 

With all this beauty and abundance of plant and animal 
life about you, what do you really know about it? Can 
you name the birds by song or plumage, the plants by 
seed or blossom, the trees by bark or leaf, the animals by 
their call, the insects by their chirp? 

Go with your father whenever he has occasion to walk 
or drive across the fields, through the meadow, or into the 
wood lot. New and interesting things are always to be 
seen and many questions must be asked. Carry pencil and 
paper in your pocket. Write down the names of all the 
birds, trees, plants, and animals that your father can name. 
You will be surprised that he knows so many, and you will 
enjoy the interesting things that he can tell you. 

Find out all you can about some bird with which you are 
already familiar, such as the robin or the wren. Watch it 
closely and systematically, and make a record of all you 
see. Describe first the bird and its plumage, and then re- 
cord all you learn of its habits—where and how it builds 
its nest; what it eats and in what quantity; how it rears its 
young; how it teaches the young birds to fly—and every- 
thing else that you observe. Learn to know at least two 
new birds by sight, song, and habit of living. 

Know the plant life of your neighborhood. Identify at 
least two new trees, flowers, shrubs, weeds, or vines. Jot 
down in your notebook the name of each plant; the place 
where it grew, whether near the brook, in the marsh, or in 
the shady woods. Make a careful sketch of the blossom. 

Find out all you can about some wild animal. Observe 
its size, color; note where it lives and what it eats. Jot 
down all the interesting facts that you can learn about it. 
Get better acquainted with at least three animals of field 
or forest. 

Find out more about insect life. Learn the names and 
habits of two or more insects new to you. Make a note of 
the coloring of each insect, the places it frequents, and the 
type of food upon which it lives. 

Enjoy the beauty of form and color of sky and land. 
Watch the sky for pretty cloud forms. Note particularly 
the rapidly changing hues of color at sunrise, sunset, or just 
preceding and following a storm. Observe how the soft 
grays creep down over field, woods, and water at dusk. If 
you are fortunate enough to live near a lake or any body 
of water, enjoy the reflections of the shifting colors. Notice 
particularly how the shadows add to the beauty of the 
entire scene. 

Carry a pencil and paper on your jaunts through the 
woods and fields. You will always find something worthy 


of record. Sometimes a sketch of the shape, size, and color 
of bird or insect will help you to identify it later. You may 
want to make a note of a question which you wish to ask 
your parents or look up in some book when you have an 
opportunity. 

If you have crayon or water colors, try to copy some of 
the most beautiful colorings of sky, bird, or insect. You 
will often find it necessary to blend two or more colors to 
get the right hue or tone, and you may be surprised to find 
that the colors which you least expected to use may give 
just the tint or shade you desire. 

If you have a field glass you can often get a good view of 
the size, shape, or color of a bird perched upon a distant 
tree. With a microscope you can examine the structure of 
an insect at close range. Should you possess a kodak you 
will find interesting experiences in trying to catch pictures 
of birds or butterflies. 

Try to tell what the songs of birds, the humming of in- 
sects, the lapping of water, or the changing colors of sky 
and landscape at dawn or at sunset, or the changes in na- 
ture from season to season mean to you. Describe the 
beauty of form, of color, or of song, or explain its meaning 
in prose, if you wish, or you may find that you can tell it 
better in poetry. Whatever form you use try to say it so 
that those who read it will feel the beauty as you saw it. 

On a rainy day you will enjoy modeling or carving. The 
cat, the dog, a lamb, and a colt, among other things, make 
interesting studies. A box of clay, a few bars of soap, soft 
chunks of wood, are the best materials with which to work. 
If you do not have commercial clay you may find some 
good clay soil somewhere on the farm. Perhaps if you sift 
it through a fine screen to remove small grains of sand you 
will have excellent modeling clay. 

If you have a workbench and the necessary tools you 
can make many useful and interesting things. A bird bath 
and fountain will attract the birds. Both may be built of 
cement. By careful planning they can be made very attrac- 
tive. Make a small model of soft pine or clay before you 
build the form which you expect to use. See what beautiful 
lines and what good proportions you can get. Bird houses 
can be built in beautiful rustic designs and if well placed 
will increase the attractiveness of the yard. 

Camp chairs and benches add much to the convenience 
and pleasure of out-of-door living. They can be made from 
saplings, boards, and strips of heavy canvas. Attractive 
baskets in which to carry food and the dishes necessary for 
an out-of-door picnic may be made from native willows, 
rushes, and grasses. A fireless cooker, tripods on which to 
hang kettles over the campfire, and an outdoor oven com- 
plete the essential equipment. With such a camping outfit 
it will not be difficult to persuade your mother to share the 
out-of-doors with you. 

Keep a diary of your summer outings. Write brief ac- 
counts of the most interesting experiences. They will add 
much to your fund of information. Upon your return to 
school in the fall compare notes with other boys and girls. 
Perhaps you will find that you have learned much in com- 
mon but that other boys and girls have recorded some very 
interesting things which you failed to see. That will stimu- 
late you to observe more carefully next summer.—Mina 
M. Langvick, Specialist in Rural School Curriculum, 
Bureau of Education. 


THE WORLD DEMANDS ACCURACY 
THAT IS WELL-NIGH COMPLETE & & % 


%WO GREAT TESTS in mental discipline are ac- 
curacy and honesty. It is far better to master 
a few subjects thoroughly than to have a mass 
of generalizations about many subjects. The 
world will have little use for those who are 
right only a part of the time. Whatever may 


be the standards of the classroom, practical 
life will require something more than 60 per cent or 70 per cent for 
a passing mark. The standards of the world are not like those set 
by the faculty, but more closely resemble those set by the student 
body themselves. They are not at all content with a member of the 
musical organizations who can strike only 90 per cent of the notes. 
They do not tolerate the man on the diamond who catches only 80 
per cent of the balls. The standards which the student body set are 
high. They want accuracy that is well-nigh complete. They apply 
the same standards to candor and honesty. Bluff and pretense may 
be permitted in the classroom; but in their relations with each other 
students regard such practices with contempt, and those who resort 
to them are properly considered to be cheap. They may be willing 
to view with considerable tolerance those who break the rules of the 
school, but they will not fail to mete out condemnation and penalty 
on those who break the rules of training. When the world holds its 
examinations it will require the same standards of accuracy and 
honesty which student bodies impose upon themselves. Unless the 
mind is brought under such training and discipline as will enable 
it to acquire these standards at an early period, the grave danger 
increases that they may never be acquired. 


President Coolidge 


tin his address at the One Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Phillips Academy 


Andover, Mass., May 19, 1928 
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